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HE plant which operates on low 
cost has a marked advantage over 


competition. Low cost is the first path 


to profit, because every economy is a 
profit in the making, but these economy- 
born profits—especially in the Textile 
Industry —involve a multitude of steps 


and processes, among which are: — 


Equipment that will improve produc- 
tion and increase earning power. 


Arrangement of equipment for flexible 
operation in peak and valley loads. 


J. E. SIRRINE 


Textile “Mills 


Power application to achieve ¢ficient 


and economical use. 


Flow of materials and manufacturing 


process to Cut COSstT. 


These are important paths to profit 
which our experience as Engineers can 
Open up or make smoother for manu- 


facturers of textiles. 


If this matter of profit through econ- 
omy is of interest, we shall be glad 


to discuss the possibilities with you. 


\& COMPANY 


Engineers 
ww 


Greenville South Carolina 


Textile Mills Paper Mills 
Rayon Plants Power Plants 
Tobacco Factories Reports 
Steam Utilization Surveys 


Water Treatment Appraisals 
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LININGS ana ROLLS ana BEARINGS 
that resist CORROSION by SALT 


Close-up interior view of ene of the dye jigs shown below. Linings, “immersion rolls, cast roll 
brackets, roller bearings, heating coils and other accessories are all made of Monel. As a result, 
these dye jigs cre still in excellent condition after 4 to 8 years’ service. 


nee 


Dye jigs with Monel parts still in excellent 
condition after 4 to 8 years’ service 


Note this battery of dye jigs. Into them go cotton, silks 
and rayons for immersion in vat, direct, sulphur and 
all acetate colors; for peroxide bleaching, and also for 
boiling off. @ Yet, after periods of service ranging from 4 
to 8 years, every one of these dye jigs is still in use and in 
excellent condition. The reason? Linings, immersion 











rolls, cast roll brackets, roller bearings, heating coils 
and accessories are all made of Monel. © Among the 
corrosives handled by these machines, one is espe- 
cially harmful. And it’s a corrosive that your plant 
is undoubtedly handling, for it is used in many 
dyeing processes. Its name? Common salt! ¢@Salt 
corrodes even metals that resist most every- 
thing else. But Monel is a different matter. 
You won’t find corrosion pitting due to salt 
in dye-house equipment made of that met- 
al. For Monel, highly resistant to corro- 


sion by dyes and dilute bleaches, also 











withstands the attack of salt. © Proof? For one thing... the 


widespread use of Monel for salt refinery equipment. For an- 


other... the excellent service given by Monel dyeing equip- 
ment in hundreds of textile plants. © When ordering new 







equipment or repairing old, specify Monel...the metal 
that combats corrosion by salt. Write for further in- 


formation on this long-lived metal. Address: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


fms, MONEL 


“Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The International 
Nickel Co.,Inc., which is applied toa nickel alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 
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A New Generation 
The X Family of Looms 
Succeeds the Old Timers 


Who Held the Stage for 40 Years 


Young X Model graduated from College in 1930 


By 1935 he had Completed his Apprenticeship—Proved his Worthiness 
and Made Good in the Textile field 


He was Joined by two Stalwart Brothers « Other Brothers have left 
the Fitting School this year to take Their Place in the activities of 


the Family Partnership 


AD...46 AL! They are a husky hustling Quartet of Workers | 
They Are Speedier + They Are More Skillful «+ They Are. 
Greater Producers than their Oldster Forebears who Ruled the 
Weaving Field from 1894 to 1935 








Tie Up to These Youngsters 
The Old Man Has Put it Up to Them 
Why Don’t You ? 


Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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Lubrication 


A scientifically refined oil 
from the heart of selected 
crudes, designed to maintain 
low power consumption over 
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TEXACO STARFAK 


PERFECTED LUBRICATION FOR SMALL, HIGH-SPEED BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


a long period, with freedom. 
from gumming and fogging. 











Cross-section courtesy The Fafnir Bearing Company 
FAFNIR APPLICATION of ball bearings on 
spinning frame. All Fafnir Bearings are 
at their best when lubricated with 
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Cross-section courtesy Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN APPLICATION of self- 
aligning roller bearings on card. Texaco 
Starfak Grease reduces running torque. 





Texaco Starfak Grease. 


THE TEXTILE MACHINE BUILDERS 
have found that the proper appli- 
cation of ball or roller bearings 
assures more efficient operation of 
their machines. 

They have also found that these 
bearings require a lubricant that 
must resist oxidation, separation, 
and gum formation even after long 


periods of service. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre 
—a full hour of all-star entertainment — Every Wednesday 
Night — Columbia Network — 9 E.D.T., 8 ES.T., 8 C.D.T., 


7 GS.T., 6 M.S.T., § P.S.T. 


Such a lubricant is Texaco Starfak 
Grease. Starfak offers lower start- 
ing and running torque, and keeps 
your bearings at their peak. 
Available through 2229 Texaco 
warehouses, trained engineers offer 
help in the selection and perfected 
application of anyTexacoLubricant. 
The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 
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AGAIN the Record of 
_Allis-Chalmers Cost- 
Cutting Textile Equip- 
ment Moves Manage- 
ment to Install Quick- 
Clean Motors, Starters 
and Texrope Drives. 
Read How You Can 
Profit From Allis- 
Chalmers Undivided 
Responsibility! 








It means something when the 
management of three big textile 
mills places an order for 58 
Quick-Clean Motors, Starters, 


' and Texrope Drives! 


At the Spartan, Gaffney, and 


| Startex Mills in South Carolina, 


now going through a modern- 
ization program, this decision 


_ was based on the performance 
record previously made by their 
Allis-Chalmers textile mill 


equipment. Their own produc- 


tion figures proved that this 


equipment had cut operating 
costs to the bone. 


What’s more—Allis-Chalmers 
experience in working with the 
textile industry, plus Allis-Chal- 
mers undivided responsibility 
for motor, control and drive 





ALLIS-CHALMERS UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY PILES UP 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS QUICK- 
CLEAN Motors, Texrope Drives, 
and Starters actually save big 
money every day for this South 
Carolina Mill. Quick-Clean Mo- 
tors beat.lint and fly that. clog 
ordinary motors. Patented con- 
struction ejects all foreign ma- 
terial ...no frequent shutdowns 
to clean motors. 

Texrope Drives don’t slip, 
jerk, or snap fragile thread on 
spinning frames, and Allis-Chal- 
mers Starters are equipped with 
the famous “QUICK-QUENCH” 
Ruptors that give you more 
breaks because contact deterior- 








were both deciding factors in 
placing this additional order. 

With this new equipment, 
these mills will have 100% Allis- 
Chalmers Motors, Drives, and 
Controls ... and be getting high- 
est performance at lowest cost! 


Let Allis-Chalmers Help You! 


That’s the kind of service that’s 
being duplicated by hundreds 
of mills today, using Allis- 


RODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


lectrical Equipmert * Power T-ansmission 


Equipment ° 


team and Hydrautic Turbines - Blowers and Compressors 


Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps « Flour and 
ereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment * 
aw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery * Crush- 
ng, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 





ation is cut to a minimum. 





And 


Chalmers equipment. 
that’s the kind of a money- 
Saving service you can get! 


There’s an engineer, trained 
in textile mill production prob- 
lems, in the Allis-Chalmers dis- 
trict ofhce near you. Call him 
today! He'll be glad to work 
in cooperation with your engi- 
neering department...show 
you how to get greater produc- 
tion at lower operating costs! 
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- throughout the building that 








FOR ALL HIGH-SPEED 
MACHINES WITH 





HE floor-shaking vibration, the rhythmic 
Tl eaebeaabed "ammer, ’ammer, ’am- 
mer characteristic, of so many high-speed 
machines has met its match in Goodyear rub- 
ber. Today air conditioners, 
compressors, ventila- 
ting fans, generators and 
other jittery equipment 
are being cushioned to 
tiptoe silence by an ingen- 
ious Goodyear develop- 
ment—the Universal Vibra- 
tion Dampener. 


The amazing effectiveness 
of this rubber cushion is 
best illustrated by typical 
examples like these: 


A printing press recently in- 
stalled in a large Ohio hotel 
to print menus and programs 
caused so much vibration 


guests were seriously disturbed. On recommendation of the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man — the press was mounted 
on Goodyear rubber dampeners. It is now inaudible, even 
in adjacent rooms. 


In a mid-western office building there were many com- 
plaints about the noise of an automatic numbering 
machine used by one of the tenants. When it was cushioned 
on Goodyear rubber, people on the floor below thought their 
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Air conditioner mounted on Good- 
year rubber vibration dampener 
in Memphis store. 


noisy neighbors had moved, the 
silence was so complete! 


In mills and factories the 
dampener not only silences 
noise — it does away with ex- 
cess machine-motion, permit- 


ting cleaner, quicker work on high-speed operations. 


Elimination of noise and vibration is only one of the many 
modern industrial problems being solved by applications 
of rubber-to-metal. Abrasion, corrosion and excessive 
impact are others. Let the G.T.M. show you how you can 
do it better with Goodyear rubber. To have him call, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California — or 
phone the nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rub- ES 

ber Goods Distributor. 





IN RUBBER 


nee 


A Centennial Prod- 
uct of The Greatest 
Name in Rubber 
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He was thinking of 
the reduction in the 
cost for producing 


his roving. 








THE only single process roving frame 
that will satisfactorily control mixed 
fibres. It produces a more even roving 
than any other system, and can be run 


on higher drafts. 





WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Your safety deposit box has 
two different keys, both of 
which must be used to unlock 
it. You are twice protected. 


SAFETY, THIS CAUSTIC SODA 


1s /wce PURIFIED 


Electrolytic caustic soda in an extremely 
pure form is now available for the most ex- 
acting needs of the textile industry. It is low 
in salt content, low in carbonates, and ex- 
tremely low in iron. 


This is made possible by a double purifica- 
tion, by an additional manufacturing process 
developed by this Company. The result is 
that impurities are reduced to so low 
a point that you can depend fully on 





Other Pennsylvania 
Salt Products for the 
Textile Industry 


Seda Ash 
Sulphuric Acid 
Hydrochloric Acid 
AnhydrousandAqua 
Ammonia 
Sodium Hypochlorite 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Ammonium 
Persuiphate 


difficult problems. 














this caustic soda for use in your processes. 


It is supplied in aqueous solution in 8,000- 
gallon tank cars as well as in solid, flake, or 
ground form in drums. Our technical staff 
will gladly help with all questions of pump- 
ing, piping, and dissolving. Why not write 
us today? Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— New York- Chicago-St. Louis Pittsburgh + 
Tacoma +» Wyandotte. 


@ We also produce high-grade electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 volume, 
for use as a fool-proof bleaching agent. It is supplied in glass carboys, 
and aluminum drums. Stocks are conveniently located, and our service 
department is skilled in textile plant operation—ready to help with any 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN U/F 


CTURING CO/MPANY 
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“To give our owners the best 
materials available, we always use 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple for 
floors where Maple is specified.” 
C. M. Guest & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. 
(Over 40 years of Successful 
Building Construction) 


“Our experience over 25 years 
has been that only HARD MAPLE 
flooring will stand the floor service 
required inatextile plant. Northern 
Hard Maple was specified for the 
Grabur Silk Mill for this reason.” 


H.V. BIBERSTEIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Mill Architect and Engineer 


Northern Hard Maple is laid — plants, 
schools, stores, homes, etc. No questions 
later of the architect’s judgment—no ‘‘make 
this good and that”’ for the builder—each 
year merely adds to the owner’s satisfaction. 

For MFMA Maple checks on a// counts 
for mills. So tough-fibred, tight-grained, it 
is remarkably resistant to abrasion — will 
not sliver, splinter, or develop ridges, even 
under the wear of heavy steel-castered mill 
trucks. Its lasting smoothness speeds up 
traffic, creates no dust to injure machinery, 
and, properly finished, requires brushing 
alone to clean. It simplifies alterations, 
machinery shifting and renewal. 


Employees, too, find Hard Maple ideal. 


Floor with 





MFMA Maple 


Abowr— ‘Interior of the Grabur Silk Mill, Graham, N. C., where floors of 
MFMA Mapke are giving excellent service.”’ 


“A Floor That Makes EVERYBODY Happy” 


There’s flooring amity ahead where MFMA 


Light-reflecting and sound-absorbing — 
warm, dry and resilient—clean and sanitary. 
It slows up fatigue, protects health, pleases 
the eye—in every way contributes to workers’ 
comfort, efficiency, good will. 

Everybody's happy when you lay MFMA 
Maple — architect, builder, employee, and 
owner. You can make sure your flooring 
is genuine Northern Hard (MFMA) Maple, 
under Association grade supervision and 
guarantee. This is simply done, by specifying 
MFMA* Maple and looking for this associa- 
tion trademark on the flooring you receive. 


7 a ” 
See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/77. 
Write for folder describing heavy-duty finishes 
for old or new floors, which seal Maple’s 


surface and further reduce cleaning costs. 





*To be sure of Association guaran- 
teed grading, specify and look for 
the MEMA trademark (indented and 
stamped). The following manufac- 


turers are licensed to use it: 


* 
Beck, August C. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown DimensionCo., Manistique, Mich. 
Bruce, E. L. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, W is.) 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B., Cincianati, O. 
Hole Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson sone - Co., 
rayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co., Chicago, Il. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp., 
Tupper Lake, N. ¥ 
Robbins Flooring Co., . 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Stephenson Company,!., Wells, Mich. 


Wells, J).W. Lumber Co., . 
Menominee, Mich. 

Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co., | 
Hermansville, Mich. 


Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., 
White Lake, Wis. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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BETTER 
in the AY PINNING RO i 


our Choice of Two Developments in Spindle and Bobbin 


Design to operate on the Modern Spinning Frame. 


ee 





the Cushioned Beare the Sleeve Spindle 


FOR HARDWOOD warp Bobbhjizs son Cacevine mals On 


eliminates vibration — prevents wear at IMPREGNATED PAPER TUBES. 
the upper spindle bearing — stops slipping. 


WITH THE ADVENT of higher spindle speeds—longer traverses—larger rings and increased 
bobbin capacity came faults which seriously affected maintenance and production. To cor- 
rect these faults we have designed the Cushioned Bearing Bobbin and Sleeve Spindle to carry 
large packages at high speeds efficiently. A BULLETIN with complete facts and details is now 


ready — write for your copy. 


SACO—-LOWELL SHOPS 60 sBaTTERYMARCH STREET - BOSTON - MASS. 
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VITRITEA FINISH 





Has 


these 














OY 


SPINNING 
RINGS 


An Exclusive Production 


of the 


PAWTUCKET 
SPINNING RING 
COMPANY 


(A Subsidiary of Saco-Lowett Suops) 


Advantages: 


1. Adaptable for cotton or rayon. 
2. Requires no prolonged starting-up period. 
3. Has a surface, highly resistant to tarnish. 


4. The brilliant surface is produced without 
sacrificing the depth of hardened case. 


5. The Vitritex Finish is carried to the under- 
side of the flange and corners of the web. 


6. The smooth, glasslike surface has a desirable 
effect on traveler consumption, a factor of im- 
portance in any spinning room. 


7. Uniform surfaces in all rings produce equal- 
ity in tension and balloon at every spindle. 
Therefore, bobbin diameters are identical. 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING COMPANY, Central Falls, R. 1 
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Finish with a hop through... 









RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


“Gee RUBBER COVERED ROLLS have been making profit records in 





textile finishing on many different machines by maintaining quality of 
product, eliminating spoilage and reducing costly roll repairs and replacements. 


Made in a full range of compositions and accurate finishes to fill every need 
of the textile industry, Condor Rubber Covered Rolls are not affected by 
chemicals and pressure, do not oxidize, surface-harden or change density 
either in use or in storage, but remain constantly uniform to 
deliver time-saving and money-saving service. 


For better textile finishes at higher speeds, get Condor 
Rubber Covered Rolls . . . and you will finish with a profit. 
Write for further information. 





s fe 


PRODUCTS 





Let Manhattan's engineers 
make all your textile finish- 


Cone Belt Suction Hose ing equipment corrosion- 
Transmission Belt Water Hose proof. They have devel- 
V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods oped special acid-resisting 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings rubber compounds which, when 
Acid Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes applied to metal by the exclusive 
Fire Hose Rubber Lined Tanks Manhattan method, provide last- 
Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls ing protection against corrosion. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG.DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES 
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Yarn mills winding cotton yarns on Occ 
say they believe they have never before produced such 
high-quality packages ...and reports from knitters 
back up their conviction. 


The patented Rotating Traverse revolves in the 
same direction the yarn is traveling, and there is none 
of the strain or chafing which occurs with reciprocating 
guides. Yarn going into Roto-Cones is smooth and 
round, because the ‘“‘whiskers’”’ are a part of the yarn. 


Elimination of slip drums means that the cones pro- 
duced are free from roll-cut yarn; there is no nipping of 
the yarn between slip and driving drums, no yarn cut 
by sharp metallic burrs on the driving drum. 


CLEANER YARN The Roto-Coner’s higher winding 
speed causes a faster ballooning of the yarn between 
bobbin and tension bracket. The centrifugal force 
throws out trash, leaf and dirt, which falls to the floor. 





UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


SOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA 










leavin g it 
smooth and round 





The yarn then passes through efficient slub catchers 
which remove imperfections. 


BETTER DYE PENETRATION Dyers have been pleased 
with the results obtained with packages wound on the 
Roto-Coner. Density is the same from one end of the 
package to the other; hard ends are prevented by the 
sharp reversal of the yarn at the ends of the rotating 
traverse, preventing any “‘dwell’’ of the yarn. Density 
is also the same from inside diameter to outside diam- 
eter; the package is positioned so that pressure is not 
added to the inside layers as the package diameter in- 
creases. More even penetration of the dye is the result. 


FOUR-POUND WARPING CONE Weaving mills oper- 
ating the Roto-Coner obtain many advantages from 
the large four-pound cone of inspected yarn. The con- 
tinuous supply saves lost time at the warper, and the 
improved quality of the yarn results in further savings 
in the weave room. 


Bulletin 144 for Yarn Mills and Knitters has been revised to include 
recent developments. Bulletin 244 is specially prepared for Weaving 
Mills. Address P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 


ROTO-CONES FOR BETTER KNITTING — ROTO-CONERS FOR BETTER WINDING 


ROTO-CON 





P.O.BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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U.S.A's FIRST TURBINE LOCO 


‘Callin Soc 


The Turbine for 


Union Pacific’s 














New Steam-Electric 


Locomotive 





HE TURBINE ABOVE powers one unit of Union 
Pacific’s new 5000-h.p. locomotive. 


This turbine develops 2500-h.p. Turns up 12,000 
r.p.m. Uses steam at 1500 lbs. pressure. 


Problem: The oil must be light enough to lu- 
bricate’the turbine...yet heavy enough to 
protect precision reduction gears. 


No existing oil could do that job! 


Because of their long, successful experience 
in turbine lubrication, Socony-Vacuum engi- 
neers were called in. Working with the turbine 
builder’s staff they developed a new oil...tested ; 2 
it severely. Wiis are! 

It was the right oil. ; a = Another Tough Job for 

This was typical. The makers of Gargoyle Lu- 2 tae OIL FILM 
bricants were first to supply correct oils forthe ~— * 

° ° “ sen &§ Successful operation of 
steamengine, the steamturbine,the Dieseland (aa | every machine depends 
« 


textile’s hich-spve indles. ee Se ; upon the qualities of a mi- 
4 p ed sp dles ; my ee croscopic coating of oil 
eee §=6which prevents metal-to- 


metal contact. 








ALSBABAS SE DED ®A® AEE? DERE? 





f 


Whenever Industry moves ahead, Socony- 
Vacuum keeps step with“Correct Lubrication.” 


se, 


“Callin Socony-Vacuum’’—today—andtake | -,.2.. 7am 
advantage of 73 years’ lubricating experience. Gee 


<a © 
- #5 * - 
’ # ~@ 
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y-Vacuum 





SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


Industrial Service _ 





and Lubricants Help 
far ao y' to Lower Costs by 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


Standard Oil of New York Division - White Star Division 
Lubrite Division - Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Chicago Division - White Eagle Division - Wadhams Division 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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.With West POINT Products 


EXTRA CYLINDER ASSEMBLY to increase drying surface and drying 


speeds. 


POSITIVE GEAR DRIVE to turn the drying cylinders without straining 


the yarn. 


CONTACT ROLLS to obtain the maximum wrap of the yarn around the 


drying cylinders. 


BALL BEARING MOUNTINGS for cylinder and delivery roll to de- 
crease power requirements and provide smooth operation. 

TENSION CONTROLS 
“WHITE” YARN TENSION EQUALIZING CREEL, positive. 


iy driven creel that delivers yarn free from stretch and strain. 


POSITIVE, INFINITELY VARIABLE DRIVE to regulate the tension 


throughout the slashing process. 


AUXILIARY TENSION ROLL? to obtain correct separation of the ends 


at leese rods. 


West POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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PRODUCING COLORS 





Gon Color in Textiles 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BOUND BROOK 


A Division of American Cyanamid Co. - 
Charlotte ~- 


Providence 


New York 


Producing colors for the Textile Industry 
is a full time job in more ways than one. 
A sound working knowledge of textile 
problems is as important as our knowledge 
of chemicals and dyes. 

For instance, our Technical Service Men 
have helped dozens of dye houses simplify 
and improve their dyeing methods on the 
side of economy and improved quality. 
In many other cases we have helped match 
wanted shades and at the same time ob- 
tain better, faster colors as well. 





NEW JERSEY 


Boston + Philadelphia 
Chicago - Paterson 


IS ONLY PART OF OUR JOB! 


Whether or not you now use Calco prod- 
ucts, the assistance of our Technical Ser- 
vice Men is available to you. You'll find 
them good citizens to work with—and 
there may be some phase of your use of 
color where the “outside viewpoint” can 
help you lower costs, improve your prod- 
uct—or both. Write or phone our Main 
Office or nearest Branch Office, and one 
of our Technical Service Men will be 
sent to work out your problem with you 
without cost or obligation. 
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“What’s the Big Idea?” ' 











“Mr. Ingleby said he wouldn’t 
trust his new set of clubs in any- 


thing but a DIAMOND FIBRE 
ROVING CAN” 


The “big boss” is mighty particular about his golf paraphernalia, all 
right—almost as finicky as he is about the materials those cans have 
been handling at his plant. He simply won’t takes chances either in 
the factory or on the links... that’s why he picked Diamond Fibre 
Cans for both jobs. 


For Ingleby, like so many other “big bosses’, is thoroughly sold on 
the unfailing protection these Seamless Roving Cans give whatever 
they hold. He’s watched their specially treated, porcelain-smooth 
surface come through months of rough handling without cracking, 
chipping, or softening. He’s found that their polished top rims give a 
—_——— double guarantee of trou- 
ble-free passage of ma- 
terials; that their scien- 
tific design entirely elimi- 
nates top sway; that their 
rigid construction and 
fool-proof kicking bands 
assure extra long life. 


Cee 





If you’ve a material hand- 
ling problem that gets in 
your hair and plays havy- 
oc with the company’s 
bank balance, give Ingle 
by’s pet cans a try... 
Send for a Diamond Fibre 
Catalogue today! 

















Continental Diamond 
Fibre Company 


Newark, Delaware 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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PBOFIT ASSUBANCE 


Flat Steel Heddles 





Frames 


All Metal Reed 
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Cloth koll- 


The finest quality warp yarn in 
world is brought to naught if it must 
pass thru inferior loom harness equip- 
ment. It is this vital spot that tells the 
tale—whether production will be top 
quality or spotted with ‘'seconds."’ 


It costs no more to be SURE than 
UNCERTAIN —so why take such a 
profitless chance? Stehedco Quality 
Loom Harness Equipment lasts so much 
longer, that its slightly higher invest- 
ment is returned many fold during its 
life. Its trouble-free performance, which 
results in an increased price being real- 
ized from the higher quality fabrics pro- 
duced, is clear profit. 

Let one of our field representatives tell 
you about Stehedco's actual service 
records—write today—there will be no 
obligation. 


Steel Heddle Mfo..Cs AAS 


Steweoco HECOLES REEDS 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES All OVER THE woriDdD 


EQUIPMENT 
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When You Buy ‘‘CERTIFIED” Steel Heddles 


We are an old company with young ideas. That’s why Emmon’s 
‘‘Certified’’ Steel Heddles are independently tested by the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory ... and double-checked by our own inspection 
staff. It’s our way of doubly insuring the quality you pay for when you 
buy steel heddles. You get Jonger heddle life, smoother weaving — 
because we double check that for you. The best mills buy ‘‘Certified.”’ 

Stocks in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Write, telephone, or wire your order. Be sure to get the heddles with 
the ‘‘Certified’’ tag and the Inspected & Approved Seal. Swift service 
on this — and all Emmons quality products. 


Ask for new and interesting folder 


Emmons 


ae OR ae 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


See column at right. 


, 


‘Judging Emmons Reeds.’ 


LO OM HAHARRESS 


SUPERIOR HEDDLE 
FRAMES 


Only selected lumber and the 
finest rustproof hardware are used 
in manufacturing this Emmons 
product. For best weaving results, 
combine Emmons  ‘“Certified’’ 
heddles — and frames. Ruggedly 
built to resist vibration — humid- 
ity — and wear. 


CHAFELESS CORD 


The cotton harness leader. 5 coats 
of special varnish, plus Emmons 
special baking process give it un- 
equalled smoothness, extraordin- 
arily long life. Long staple cotton 
used. Laboratory-type varnish cut 
with pure turpentine. 





CLINCHED AND 
SOLDERED CORNICE 





Hy h + PITCH BAND 
HHHt— PAPER COVER 
ROD-LOCKED 
CORNER 


| aL 
WT #—— OE NT 
| 


METAL COVER 
_ ria 








SEMI-METAL REEDS 


New. Less expensive than. all- 
metal, better than pitchband. 
Built like a battleship: ribs of 
half-round steel wire are wound 
with pitchband—and curve around 
the end pieces, holding them in 
place. Dents are perfectly even 
since they rest against the metal 
half-round ribs. Extra long cor- 
nices are clinched and soldered full 
length. Back is of metal. 


CUMmMPAN Y 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES - MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE REEDS - CHAFELESS CORD COTTON HARNESS 
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Af Open Account Financing 
Scores Double Success 
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O put reverse English on the old proverb, 
‘one man’s meat can be nourishing diet 
for the other fellow, too.’’ 


The Brown Corporation* was a regular 
user of our service. It gave their company 
money-power far in excess of what its regular 
connections had provided, 


Brown had been selling considerable merchandise 
to Black & Company,* getting cash advances on 
shipment from us and clearing them off the slate 
as Black’s checks came in. 


But gradually, Black began taking longer time 
to pay. 


Since he had long been a good customer of 
Brown's, we frequently permitted an extension 
of time, but advised a frank talk to see where 
things were heading. 


They quickly found the reason. His regular bank 
credit wasn't enough to finance the volume of 
sales Black needed. His working capital was 


Slow-pay Customer Takes Tip 
From Creditor-- Business 
and Credit Now At 






continually frozen in receivables. First he had to 
pass up discounts on his payables. Next, he was 
passing due dates. 


Brown explained our service . . told how it was 
helping him. He urged Black to consult us. We 
were called in. We negotiated an arrangement, 
effective immediately... without red tape or delay. 


Then Black’s business curve started up again. In 
little more than a year, Dun had improved his 
credit rating to Al. By the end of 1938, his net 
worth was nearly $200,000 greater, a healthy 
increase of nearly 30%. 


. Oe 


Which would be better for your business—a 
borrowing capacity set by routine considera- 
tion of your capital investment and an audit 
of your present condition? Or, a flexible finan- 
cing ‘system that looks ahead and provides 
liquid cash for financing new sales as fast as 
you can make them? Write “Dept. TM” for 
our free booklet “CAPITAL AT WORK”, 








*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


‘‘Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 





BALTIMORE 
BOSTON. NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 

















i Unmistakab 
(= | dentification 





N the entire realm of nature, identification is always com- 
plete and unmistakable. For your protection, for your customers’ satis- 
faction and to meet all trade regulations, equally thorough identification 


for your merchandise is good business. In the realm of textiles, 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals, Lithographed 
Labels and Packing provide a complete service. May we confer with you 


concerning your 1939 Identification Program? 


cabo Tiianarn 


200 Varick Street, New York City 


Plants: New York City ... Paris, Ontario... Manchester, England 
Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 





4 NEW 


Continual improve- 
ments in such vital re- 
spects as the lubricating 
system, provide addi- 
tional assurance of re- 
liability and long loom 
motor life 


In addition to important improvements in the loom 
motor, extensive advances have been made in the loom 
motor switch. For example, a new vibration-resisting 
mechanism keeps the contacts closed in the ON position 
despite the hard knocks inherent to loom operation. 
Motor and switch together represent a package of power 


that assures efficient and economical loom drive. 


NEW OJL SYSTEM 
Loom motor oil reservoirs are exceptionally big. The oil 
filler is easy to get at. Oil flows directly 


to the reservoir where an overflow 


at the top 


drain establishes the correct level for 


effective lubrication. Improvements, 


At Pequot Mills, 4000 G-E loom motors 
have been operating for more than 20 
years at less than five cents per motor 
per year for motor maintenance 
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FEATURES 


too, have been made in the materials used and in the 
methods of manufacturing assuring even better per- 


formance and longer life of these motors. 


NEW LOOM SWITCH 
This switch is available for top or side mounting on the 
motor, or for pedestal mounting. You need only to look 
under the cover to realize that it is easy to connect and 
to inspect——- plenty of room at the top and bottom, and 
easy-to-wire terminals. The contact springs, of beryllium 
copper, provide ample tip pressure. The overload unit 
is completely enclosed to protect the 
mechanism and to maintain the de 


sired heating characteristics. 


SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF 
MAGIC’ AT BOTH FAIRS 
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of G-E Loom Motors and Control 






Bear in mind that the new features 
augment the proved advantages lon 

available to the weaver using GE 
loom motors — advantages such as: 
High speed sustained throughout the 
load range. The right amount of slip 
and “wee oat effect to smooth out the 
power pulsations inherent to loom 
operation 


** eee 























a 


Switch mounts right on the motor. Construction of 
the switching element assures operation in spite of 
the slam action inherent to loom operation 


* 
Easy to oil through self-closing filler at the top 


Oil goes directly to reservoir—full point 
quickly discernible, minimizing likelihood of 
overflow seepage, saving time 


Overflow drain establishes correct oil level. 
Easily removable to flush housing 


Bronze bearing linings are supported by wide 
seats to resist the peening action inherent to 
loom operation 
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WOULDN'T HARM 





“AVITEX” FINISHED 
FABRICS! 


Faprics resist air-oxidation once they 
have been treated with “Avitex’”’ finish- 
ing agents. There isn’t any danger of yel- 
lowing, rancidity, or unpleasant odors de- 
veloping even after long storage periods. 
Colors stay bright, whites stay white. 
‘‘Avitex”’ glorifies the natural qualities 
of your fabrics—makes them better-look- 
ing, more luxurious. Creates a deep full 


hand—a rich, smooth drape and brighter, 


more vivid colors. 


Well be glad to recommend the type 
of “Avitex” that gives the best results 


for your own particular fabrics. 
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TEXTILE 
FINISHING AGENTS 
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E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., FINE CHEMICALS DIV., WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Sales Offices: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Ltd., Box 1260, Montreal, Quebec, and 327 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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MIRECT AS SHOOTING 


No Wonder Ditto SPEEDS & SAVES in Payroll! 
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GET 
YOUR FREE 
PAYROLL 
STUDIES! 
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Every time you plug a money leak you make profit, or else you have 
more leeway in setting prices. Ditto is helping to give that advan- 
tage to a rapidly increasing number of mills. The One-Writing 
Ditto Payroll Method is absolutely errorless. It accounts for every 
minute and every cent. It eliminates costly accounting machinery. 
It cuts work; all rewriting and posting are ruled out. And it pro- 
vides necessary Government reports. 


KNOW WHAT USERS SAY! 


Burlington Mills: “Using in larger plants, now installing Ditto Payroll Method 
in smaller ones. Would have to add to personnel under Social Security Act 


were it not for Ditto”... Bossong Hosiery Mills: ‘Saves many hours, but, best 
of all, makes error impossible. Also, makes our forms, and is so useful we 
couldn't do without”... Ashe Hosiery Mills: “Ditto payroll method is one 


of the best things we ever did—eliminates error, saves time; couldn’t do 
without” .. . McLaurin Hosiery Mills: “It is the complete payroll system, 
with minimum clerical work ...’’ and so on by the score. 

Earn by not spending! Get Ditto Payroll Method facts! Send for the 
free studies that have started so many mill managements on the 
road to genuine savings! 


Because Ditto leads, 
Ditto offers both 
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Get payroll studies, “Stream- 
line Your Payroll,” and set 
of payroll forms in use today in 
prominent mills. This material 


reveals impressive economies. 





liquid and gelatin 
type duplicators. 





Ditto ne. 


2214 W. Harrison Sc., Chicago. Illinois 


Gentlemen: At no obligation to me please serd your det: 
payroll study “Streamline Your Payroll 
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Mall. 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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THIS SELECTION GUIDE LEADS YOU TO 


CONOMICAL valve performance 
begins with proper valve selec- 
tion. In the broad line of valve types 
offered to industry today, there is one 
that 1s best suited for each service in 
your plant—one that will give de- 
pendable flow control at reasonable 
cost. “Trouble spots” and their high 
maintenance costs often result solely 
because of a mismatch of valve and 
operating conditions. 


How to Pick the Right Valve 


Mismatching of valves and require- 
ments can be avoided. Let Crane’s 
bulletin, “Service Characteristics of 
Globe Valves and Gate Valves,”’ with 
its Valve Selection Guide, help you 
eliminate this hazard in your plant. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES « FITTINGS « PIPE « PLUMBING 


This guide tells you how well each of 
the basic valve designs, globe and 
gate, and their many combinations of 
disc, bonnet, and stem types, are fitted 
to service conditions. Such informa- 
tion combined with your knowledge 
of your requirements, leads you to the 
ideal valve for each installation. 

And Crane makes just the valves 
you need—in a quality that promises 
faithful performance—valves that have 
the inside stamina to assure low-cost 
flow control. Your Crane No. 52 
Catalog lists more than 38,000 valves 
and piping items in a complete range 
of specifications. 


Get This Valuable Guide Free 


Send for your free copy of “Service 


TT 


CRANE CO. 

836 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I want a copy of your bulletin, “Service Character- 
istics of Globe Valves and Gate Valves. 





© HEATING « PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


eeeeeveeaee eee eeeeeeeeeee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeererererreere 


Characteristics of Globe Valves and 
Gate Valves’’—put it to use tmme- 
diately. It takes the guesswork out of 
valve selection— guides you to piping 
satisfaction. Mail the coupon—now! 


—. “= 
SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
7 
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TO PICK THE 
RIGHT ONE 









IN ALL MARKETS 
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Dependable, Thrifty 
Performance Gives G-E 
the Preference 


® in most lines of industry there is usually 
ONE make of product that is outstanding — 
that merits and gets the preference. In water 
coolers it’s General Electric. There are good 
reasons for the G-E’s great popularity, why it 
is first choice of industry. . . 


Research Keeps G-E Years Ahead 


G-E Water Coolers are famous for dependable 
low-cost operation and long life. The new 
Stainless Steel Water Reservoir that ends rust, 
leaks and corrosion is just one of many General 
Electric advanced features that contribute 
to enduring economy. The G-E delivers the 
thrifty service you must have to make your 
investment profitable. 
























Catalog Free—Ask for it Today 


The big, new General Electric Water Cooler Catalog 
shows the complete G-E line of models and all their 
new features. Ask your G-E Dealer for a free copy or 
write today to General Electric Co., Commercial Re- 
frigeration Sec. TC5, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 









MODELS FOR EVERY NEED 
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TENTER DRYING 


tw Meet YUUR ou NEEDS 






MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY/ 







No six mills have the same requirements in and Straight-Away Pin Tentering —in a 
the all important tentering operation. Some model and size for any need. 

goods are open weave; some heavy felted Over 100 installations in the past few years 
meltons; some are rubber or cotton backed; are ample warrant of the outstanding merit 
some are woo! and others mixed wool, of Hunter Tenter Systems, which are com- 





cotton, mohair, rayon, etc. plete and ready for operation. 

Now Hunter offers you a Tenter Dryer to Any textile man interested in the appli- 
meet any requirements in one of a number’ cation of modern tenter drying to his mill is 
of types—Cross Draft, Induced Draft, Rotary, invited to mail the coupon. ‘ 





JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


* Please send me full information on Tenter Drying. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Southern Agents: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Name Title... 


Company 


Western Representative: 
E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St. City. ies. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Pattern of POWER and PROFIT 


While it is no doubt recognized generally, that all coal is 
not alike ... only those who have adopted the specific coal 
of the right analysis for a given purpose, can be completely 
aware of the operating economies offered by the right coal. 


The brands of coal available through General Coal each 





offer individual characteristics. A study of your power needs 


ANNA and facilities will disclose the one that is best and most 
economically suited to your plant. The service conveniences 











AR } offered by General Coal’s strategically located offices assure 
” _ : 
dial / an additional advantage that means increased profits to you. | 
GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
PREM GENCO PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 
BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, S.C. BUFFALO 


GENERAL COA 
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STANDARD OU. LUBRICANTS 
pay their way—day by day— 
through the economical com- 
bination of low /vorication costs. 
plus low maintenance cost of the 
textile machinery they protect 
from wear... Let our engineers 
show you how STANDARD OIL 
LUBRICANTS will effect lubri- 


cation economies 1n your mill. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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BUILD NEW PICKERS 
RIGHT INTO YOUR OLD FRAMES 





No matter how old the picker frames are, they are 


just as good as new if not cracked or broken. 











About half the cost of a new picker is in the 
frame, and by putting all new parts into the old frames, 


you have new pickers. 





You not only save the cost of making the new 


frames, but the freight and installation charges on this. 


Aldrich Synchronized Single Process 
Pickers fed with the Gyrator Cleaning, Blending and 
Distributing Machine, have consistently produced clean- 


er and evener card sliver than any other picking system. 





Greenwood, Werk south Carolina 
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Cl NEW Dulux mill White 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





IT'S DULUX 











MILL WHITE 


Developed to give excellent 
results with only ONE COAT 





ERE’S the mill white that 
H operators have been wait- 
ing for! 

It’s DULUX High-Hiding Mill 
White . . . developed in Du Pont 
research laboratories, carefully 
pre-tested under actual working 
conditions . . . and is now ready 
for sale. 

DULUX High-Hiding Mill 
White lives up to its name. It has 
all the DULUX advantages of ex- 
treme whiteness retention, long 
life, low application cost. 

But the big news 1s its amazing 
hiding power. The hiding of 
DULUX High-Hiding Mill White 
is so intense that, if the present 






o 


‘0 "fatto 


‘HIGH-HIDING 
MILL WHITE 





finish is in reasonably good con- 
dition, it gives excellent results 
with only one coat! In cases 
where the present finish is very 
poor, it may require an undercoat. 

DULUX hides exceptionally 
well because it contains a greater 
amount of pure titanium dioxide, 
the whitest pigment known to 
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_-HIGH- HIDING MILL WHITE — 


HIGH-HIDING se an 


paint chemistry. It starts white 
and it stays white, thanks to the 
precise, time-proved balance of 
pigments with the DULUX ve- 
hicle. 


For booklet containing full in- 
formation about this new DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White, just 
send in the coupon. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Dept. DB 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please see that I get complete information about 
High-Hiding Mill White—and your new booklet. 


Name 





DULUA 
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State. 



















































propels it forward. Air 
comes from outside (open- 
ing not shown)...or from 
room (opening at bottom) 
or at times from both. 


2 
...-IS PUSHED 


Pushed forward through 
ducts atceiling, the amount 
of outside air...or its mix- 
ture with inside air... is 
regulated and automati- 
cally balanced with evap- 
oration. 


3 
IS DISCHARGED 


Discharged through a 
series of duct outlets, air 
circulates throughout the 
room. Free moisture from 
humidifiers evaporates, 
heat is removed... and 
marked uniformity, partic- 
ularly of humidity, results. 


4 
.. SSCAPES 


The ‘‘measured service” 
air...and with it much of 
the heat...escapes through 
a series of automatic ex- 
haust shutters. With a 
slight pressure in the room, 
leakage is outward, in- 
creasing uniformity. 


AIR ENTERS 


Fan in this mixing cham- 
ber draws in air...and 
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PARKS Automatic AIRLHANGER 


How it works...and what makes it different 































What Makes an Airchanger? 


Fans? Ventilation? Important, yes. But these 
do not make an Airchanger. Other systems 
blow—but are not Airchangers. 


The Airchanger, with its automatic humidity 
regulation, keeps Humidity Constant. Other- 
wise it isn’t an Airchanger. 


Other systems can’t control air change by 
the Humidity Regulator. So they fail at Air- 
changer’s most vital spot. 


The Parks patented Humidity Psychrostat be- 
gins to restrict air change immediately humidity 
falls off. Knows when to prod the humidifiers 
or hold ‘em back; or when to increase the air 
change. Knows how to keep them in balance. 


Knows how to keep humidifiers running, and 
get the most out of them for evaporative cooling. 


HUMIDITY STAYS PUT. 


Only the Parks Automatic Airchanger has 
automatic humidity regulation of this sort. With- 
out it, it isn’t an Airchanger. 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 





PARKS-CRAMER CoO : rircusure, MASS. * CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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Modernizing for more prod- 
uction and better quality. 


When the Easley Cotton Mill (Easley Plant) modernized for more production 
and a better quality they—also—used a large number of Rockwood pivoted- 
motor-flat belt Drives. The pictures show some of the Rockwood individual 
Drives—mounted on the brackets of their spinning trames. The spinning 
frame speeds are maintained more uniformly and more and better production 
is thus assured. 


Large cotton mills are turning to Rockwood Drives to fill the need for greater production, 
lower costs and better maintenance of quality. With Rockwood Drives the outstanding re 
ose-up Of Rockwood shelf-type pivoted motor sult is to increase production and improve quality. But they also Save money by decre asing belt 
ve for spinning frames. Note the compact cost as compared to V-belts—and save power. Master mechanics like them, too, because they 
38 with which they can be installed. The require scarcely any maintenance. That is why Rockwood Drives are so often referred to as “pro- 
ight of the motor, lightly cradled in the belt viding, for the first time, a short center motor drive that is truly satisfactory.” 
ised, firat to establish and then forever after 
‘intain, just the right amount of belt tension WRITE FOR A ROCKWOOD ENGINEER’S RECOMMENDATIONS FOR YOUR MILL 
Pry ay oy mearm oe eta gee slip. Investigate what can be done about increasing production and reducing your costs. Remember 
veeds” Ps Gaiseiioed ms sonar te Saas every Rockwood Drive is guaranteed to be satisfactory or we do not want you to keep it. 
op tied ers ° Thousands of machines in leading cotton mills are already using Rockwood Drives—-and it will 
r before. Power is saved and drive main 8 . 
nance greatly reduced. pay you to know more about them. 


*-:? a. 


—_ ~~ 


~ 








ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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How to get fast /evel 
dyeing...Jewer Seconus 


— 
i arnt OI 
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It’s easy to end jig temperature head- 


aches and watch profits jump with this 
Taylor Automatic Temperature Control! 


ERE’S ONE SURE WAY to help 
H end shading, off color, and 
fading headaches with your cloth: 
Guard jig temperature closely—as 
other mills do today — with auto- 
matic Taylor Temperature Control! 
This wide-awake control watches 
like a hawk over dye temperature, 
correcting even slight changes with 
split-second action. Thus, it helps 
give you better dyeing... fewer 
seconds... speeded-up production 
and labor efficiency ... and a sur- 
prising dollars-and-cents saving. 


Yes, you'll find, as have other mills, 
that Taylor Control is economical 
to buy and easy to control. It pays 
for itself quickly—and then starts 
earning dividends for you! So decide 
to talk over your problem with the 
Taylor Engineer. And write to us 
today for our free booklet on Textile 
Temperature Control. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y. Flant also in Toronto, Canada. 
Manufacturers in Great Britain: 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London, 
England. 
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THE HEART OF 
TAYLOR CONTROL 


This Taylor Recording 
Controller is easily ad- 
justed to hold any dye 
temperature you want, 
It writes a minute-by- 
minute record of its ac- 
curate control. If you 
do not need written re- 
cords, you may use the 
Indicating ‘(ontroller 
instead. 


@ Here's an installation 
of Taylor Fulscope Indi- 
cating Temperature Con- 
trollers on jigs. Wise own- 
ers put Taylor Control on 
all jigs. In one mill, 25 jigs 
are Taylor controlled! 





indicating 


Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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The General Dyestuff Corporation offers you accurate color matches in the application 


of dyestuffs to natural and synthetic fibers. Our Technical Department with its modern 


laboratories and vast experience will be glad to suggest practical working formulas to 


assist you in your production problems. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 H UDS ON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, III. Sav Francisco, Calif. 
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UTTU X 00. 


The average person requires at le 
least 50 glasses of water a week. fH 


UTD 


STAINLESS ofEEL TUP 


... BEAUTY CURE FOR BREAKAGE COSTS §& 







au, | 












Enduring beauty that pays double dividends. That’s 
the practical moneysaving story of the Stainless Steel 
Top...exclusive feature of Westinghouse Water 
Coolers. First, their clean, sanitary, attractive ap- 
pearance encourages normal, healthful drinking. 
Second, they are unbreakable and chip-proof... 
eliminating a real expense hazard. 


















Other Exclusive “PLUS VALUE” Features 


Special Capacity Booster... High Efficiency Cooling 
Chamber... Built-in Watchman Protection... Per- 
manent Oil Supply ... Burnout-Proof Motors... 
Hermetically-sealed Mechanism. 

No grit, dirt, rust or corrosion... the things that 
cause most machinery to wear out, can harm the 
Westinghouse mechanism because it is Hermetically- 
sealed inside an airtight case of solid steel. 

Because it is Hermetically-sealed, Westinghouse 
provides a plan for five year’s protection on the 


sealed-in mechanism. This is based on the EXTRA 


years of trouble-free performance which experience 
shows you can confidently expect. 


Westinghouse 


WATER COOLER S 


Explosion-proof models available 
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FREE. Ask your Westinghouse dealer for free copy of a useful 
folder —*‘ How to Check Drinking Water Costs’”’ or mail this 
coupon to— Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Section 9050, Mansfield, Ohio. 








NAME___ 
ADDRESS 
Cire &..... 
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RESEARCH IN LUBRICATION 





has created an extra margin of safety 





This experimental equipment — designed and built 
in the Gulf Research Laboratory —is used to test 
bearing lubricants under a wider range of operating 
conditions than are encountered in actual service. 
Thus Gulf’s field engineers are able to recommend 
lubricants for specific applications which not only 
meet the prevailing conditions, but provide an extra 
margin of operating safety. 


im GULF PRODUCTS 


GULF TECHNOLOGISTS (est bearing oils under load and temperature 
conditions far more severe than are encountered in actual service. 


HAT changes take place in an oil under 

severe service? What is its rate of oxidation? 
What is the safest oil to use for a particular type 
of bearing? Answers to these and many other 
questions regarding lubricants are being accu- 
rately determined each day in Gulf’s modern 
research laboratory. 

Special machines, designed and built expressly 
for this experimental work, not only duplicate 
the conditions under which oils 
must perform in service, but set 
up still more severe conditions 
in order to insure an extra mar- 
gin of operating safety for the 


Also A COMPLETE LINE OF 





lubricant under test. Thus, the knowledge gained 
by many years of practical experience in lubri- 
cating machinery of all types can be supplement- 
ed with newly developed facts. 

There is a Gulf quality lubricant which will in- 
sure minimum wear and long life for every bear- 
ing and moving part in your plant. Ask the Gulf 
engineer who calls on you to recommend the oils 
and greases best suited to your needs. They are 
quickly available to you through 
more than 1100 Gulf warehouses 
in 28 states... Gulf Oil Corpor- 
ation—Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LUBRICATION 


FUEL AND FURNACE OILS 
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Here is a solution to the 
dollar-and-cents problem— 
when making cooling and 
humidifying improvements ! 


emer WEEKS AGO a friend 
of ours decided he needed a larger 
“new arrival” had crowded 
things up. But after our friend con- 
sidered the cost of building, he said to 


home. A 


himself, “Sorry, but I can’t afford it”’. 


Then he ran into his neighbor, the 
architect. Said the architect, ““Why, 
George, you’re foolish! Of course I 
can build you a new house — but you 
don’t need one. Let me build you an 
extra room over your garage and put 
in another bathroom,—and your 


problem is solved!” 


And that is exactly the way Sturte- 
vant’s cooling and humidifying plan 
works. If you need it—and can afford 
it—Sturtevant can give you the last 
word in a complete “engineered’”’ evap- 
orative cooling and humidifying sys- 
tem. On the other hand, you may not 
need—or perhaps cannot afford—to 
install a system as elaborate as this. 
For example, you may merely require 
Some extremely low-cost equipment 
to supplement an existing humidifying 
system. But regardless of your needs, 
Sturtevant can supply cooling and 


humidifying apparatus to not only 
meet your requirements— but to fit 
your pocketbook, as well. 


Check over the four plans to the right. 
They describe in a nutshell the wide 
variety of equipment made available 
by Sturtevant to help you solve your 
cooling and humidifying problem, at 
a cost within your means. 


Our nearest representative will be 
very glad to sit down with you, dis- 
cuss your problem and submit recom- 
mendations. This service entails no 
obligation and your request for it will 
bring a prompt response. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIV. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Chicago Greensboro 
New York 


Camden 
Los Angeles 


Sturtevant 


REG. Vy. S$. PAT. OFF 


Atlanta 


Dr biriollak 


PLAN 1. 


Vap-Air Units— An extremely low cost stan- 
dardized unit for room cooling in conjunction with 
an existing humidifying system, supplying auto- 
matically controlled outside air. Easily installed by 
mill mechanics, it maintains even relative humid- 
ity at all times, prevents over-humidification, in- 
sures uniform distribution of air. All under auto- 


matic control. 
PLAN 2. 
Vap-Air Blender Units Plus Your Head 


System —A carefully engineered low cost system 
which provides a guaranteed summer tempera- 
ture reduction. Installation under the supervision 
of Sturtevant experts includes revision of present 
humidifying system so as to provide desired de- 
gree of temperature reduction most efficiently. 
All under automatic control. 


PLAN 3. 


Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler 
and Humidifier System—A “tailor-made” 
system, completely installed, of either several 
unit systems, or one large system. Provides lowest 
possible temperature obtainable without use of 
refrigeration. All under automatic control. 


PLAN 4. 


Sturtevant Textile Evaporative Cooler 
and Humidifier System Combined with 
Supplementary Head Systems—Essentially 
the same as Plan 3 but adapted for rooms requir- 
ing relative humidity above 65%. All under auto- 
matic control. 


Cooling & Humidification to Fit Your Pocketbook 
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RECORDING / CONTROLLING - INDICATING 
ns tru men ts 


TEMPERATURE - LIQUID LEVEL 
PRESSURE - 


FLOW - 
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HUMIDITY 
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with cost-reducing facts 
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INDICATING THERMOMETERS 


Easily read, accurate temperature facts mean real sav- 
ings. You can read Foxboro mono-therm Dial Type 
thermometers easily even from a distance of twenty 
feet. The figures and graduations are white on a dull 
black background free from highlights. A white, eye- 
leading pointer indicates exact readings. It is never 
necessary to take readings in obstructed or poorly 
illuminated surroundings because the indicator may be 
located as much as two-hundred feet from the bulb. 
This enables you to bring it out from a maze of pipe — 
out of dark corners — and at any desired level. » » » Dial 
Type thermometers are responsive, accurate, and give 
unfailing service. Each instrument is accurately cali- 
brated—not at just one midway check point, but over the 
entire scale. From bulb to spring the thermal measuring 
system is an integral metal unit. » » » Every Foxboro in- 
strument embodies exclusive advantages—in accuracy, 
readability, speed and long-life—developed by years of 
Foxboro experience. Accept only the best indicator— 
specify Foxboro and be sure. Write for Bulletin 148. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
18 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities 


Atlanta Office: 101 Marietta St. Building 
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PATINT APPLIED FOR 


Napper Clothing 


doesn’t pull the fibres 
out by the roots! 


The new Tufferizing process of cutting and setting the 
wire in Napper Clothing eliminates wire burrs that have injured 
the fabric structure of blankets. Tufferized Napper Clothing has 
clean, smooth needle points to comb up a deep, fluffy nap. Each 
wire is held firmly yet flexibly in the foundation to give a uniform 


and perfect nap. 


Tufferized Napper Clothing raises the long fibres into 
a velvety nap because new Tufferized Precision Parts—cut 
wires clean and smooth without a burr; eliminate grinding to 
remove wire burrs; shape each wire with a square crown to 
allow flat seating into the foundation; make all wires even in 
length, parallel and evenly spaced. 
Write for sample and more complete information impossible 


to give in this limited space, or invite our Representative 
to show you a four-minute visual story of Tufferizing. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
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Products: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant — Midgley Patented, and Howard's 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants— Special Hand Stripping Cards — Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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HERE’S THE PROOF 





Fig. 1645 





For Greater Safety 
and Protection 
against Accidents 
and Breakdowns 
caused by Hollow 


Set Screws Working Loose 


YOU NEED 


BAKO 





SELF-LOCKING 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
WITH THE KNURLED POINTS 








Pig. 1641 








Pat. App. for 


There was a time when it was perfectly all right for 
Square-Head Set Screws to project from all kinds of ex- 
posed hubs and whirling machinery, in spite of the ob- 
vious danger involved. 


But that was before the “Safety First’ movement got un- 
der way and finally swept the country. 


Before long, the dangerously projecting Set Screw was 
‘taboo’ throughout industry, to be replaced by the 
Safety Socket Set Screw—used almost exclusively today. 


While invariably a fairly hefty monkey-wrench is being 
used for pulling up and backing off Square-Head Set 
Screws; the Safety Set, on the other hand, and due to its 
Socket feature, can only be worked by a comparatively 
light and short hex bar-wrench, and therefore cannot be 
tightened up anything like as hard as its Square-Headed 
rival. 


The result of this is that Socket Set Screws, especially 
when subjected to more than ordinary vibration, are quite 
liable to shake and work loose; the advent of the Knurled 
Point ““Unbrako” Socket Set Screw completely overcomes 
this drawback. By knurling the point the “Unbrako”’ 
takes such a hold—gets such a tenacious grip—that it 
just can’t and therefore won't shake loose, even when 
pulled up only moderately hard, and thereby becomes an 
ideal self-locker. 


Pat. App. for 


The screws shown on blue print above, while of the same 
diameter, are, however, of two different types—the one 
on the left a Square-Head Set between the jaws of a 
monkey-wrench; the one on the right a Socket Set with 
hex bar-wrench inserted. 


Reference is made to the cross hatched area at the root 
of thread of the Square-Head Screw by the letter “A” 
and similarly to the section of the hex bar-wrench by 
‘a’ and hatchings—these being the two critical sections 


The ratio between areas “A” and ‘‘a” is about 3 to |, 
and inasmuch as the steels of which both screws and the 
hex bar-wrench are made differ very little in strength, it 
is obvious that the latter would twist off at a torque that 
would not affect the Square-Head Screw to any appre- 
ciable extent—in other words, the Socket Set can't pos- 
sibly be pulled up as hard as the other, which merely goes 
to prove how necessary the Knurled Point is, as con- 
tended above. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 








BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 3 2RAXNcHEs 
BOSTON PMICAG 
DETROIT sT LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS BOX S582 SAN FRANCISC 









































Every thread is clearly defined —so distinctly as to 
appear magnified — when the detail-revealing light of 
Cooper Hewitts is used. Giving operators the best light 
available makes the mere physical act of seeing easier. 
Profit-consuming eye-fatigue is reduced — dividend- 
reducing shadows are virtually non-existent. Result: 
more uniform high-quality production is assured. Every 
operation, including inspection, is easier, more accurate 
and faster when this “better than daylight” illumination 
is used. » » » Sharp, clean-cut Cooper Hewitt lighting 


costs less than ever before. Plants where appropriations 
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this detail-revealing light 
means better workmen and 


better light! 





are closely controlled down to the last penny are in- 
stalling Cooper Hewitts right now—as the best means 
of spending slim modernization budgets. They are 
benefiting from over 30 years of experience in the 
application of engineered light to practically every tex- 
tile operation. Give us your toughest job—then you 
be the judge. General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 
853 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


COOPER HAWITT MERCURY VAPOR LIGHT | 
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YOU KNOW, SUNNY. SINCE WE REPAINTED 


WITH GLORIFIED LIGHT FINISHES, 
PRODUCTION HAS INCREASED AND 
ACCIDENTS ARE FEWER 


on ead 
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THATS BECAUSE THESE 
PAINTS HAVE INCREASED 
|LLUMINATION ... 

CUT DOWN EYE-STRAIN J 





? 





WE RE CERTAINLY A WHOLE LOT HAPPIER } 
NOW THAT YOU'VE MADE OUR PLANT A 
BRIGHTER, CHEERIER PLACE IN WHICH TO 
WORK... WITH PY77SBURGH GLORIFIED 
LIGHT PAINTS 























Paint Profitable, Beneficial Illumination Throughout Your Plant—With 
Pittsburgh Glorified Light Paints! 


AKE your employees happier, cut down 
accidents and increase production in 

your plant—by repainting with Pittsburgh’s 
scientifically prepared Glorified Light 
Paints. These quick-drying, long-lasting 
finishes have been developed with leading 
authorities on light control to reflect and 
diffuse available raw light. They turn wast- 
ed candle power into bright, cheery, profit- 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., PAINT DIVISION, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


PITTSBURGH (> 


 €COMPLETE LINE OF STRUCTURAL MAINTENANCE FINISHES 
E> 


able illumination. This helps do away with 
the nervous tension and fatigue often caused 
by incorrect lighting—brings you better 
working conditions, increased production. 
Pittsburgh’s Glorified Light Systems— 
there’s one for every type of factory—are 
fully described in the book, ‘Glorified 
Light.’’ Send for your copy and see how 
much glorified light will help in your plant. 













THERE IS A GLORIFIED LIGHT PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF FACTORY! 


THE SNOLITE SYSTEM will bring profitable 
Glorified Light into any plant with normal 
interior surfaces. 

THE SNOTEX SYSTEM is designed for all ab- 
normal interior surfaces except those 
affected by fungus growth. It resists dis- 
coloration from humidity, fumes, gases. 
THE FUNGUSIDE SYSTEM effectually retards 
the growth of fungus. It is vitally necessary 
in bakeries and food plants. 








Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Paint Division, Dept. C 5. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Send me free vour book. “Glorihed Light 


Name 


Address 





City State 
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Don't miss the 
SHELL DISPLAY 
at the 
KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 





BOOTHS 413 and 414 








perme OF SPINDLES—each in its 
tiny bearing—helped on its way or 
hindered by a few drops of oil! 


Millions of spindles—each turning 
smoothly without friction and wear be- 
cause of proper lubrication—can pile up 
many dollars in savings in textile mills. 


Shell engineers and technicians have 
worked long and hard on this problem. 
They have developed a line of textile 
lubricants to meet it... to help textile 


49 





men convert more horsepower into fin- 
ished products. 


Shell Textile Oils are highly resistant 
to oxidation—of high chemical stability 
to resist breakdown and costly gum 
formation. This stability gives them long 
life and an ability to resist deterioration 
under high speeds and difficult condi- 
tions. And their comparatively light body 
—their high adhesion and low cohesion 
helpthem pileup savingsin power dollars. 


There is a complete line of Shell Tex- 
tile Oils available all over America for 
every job in the mill. 


SHELL TEXTILE OILS 
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Full advantage of autornatic cleaning can be attained only 
Better runniz . when lint is kept from accumulating on the ceiling and on 
e machines. Clean ceilings, like clean frames, help produce 

Fewer or bunches better-running yarn. 


s ends-down de American MonoRail Cleaners perform both operations. 
Swirling currents from a special distributor circulate around 
the guides and creel boards while a high velocity column 

of air is directed toward the ceiling. 


ower cleaning costs 
idaiitiai Automatic cleaning of this type helps to reduce gouts and 


ends-down, lets spinners handle more sides. Experienced 
textile engineers will gladly submit definite figures to show 
potential savings in your mill. Write for copy of new book 
offering complete information. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 
13106 Athens Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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TEATILE AUXILIARIES 








Of outstanding merit; mostly definite chemical compounds, covered by patents in the important industrial countries. 







ULTRAVONS W and K— Acid, alkali and lime resistant detergents and emulsifiers, for scouring 
or dye baths. 










INVADINES N. C and B—Wetting-out agents for special purposes. 
N for scouring and dye baths, assists penetration. 

C for strongly acid baths, as in carbonizing. 

B for bleaching baths; chlorine resistant. 







INVADINE )—For deep penetration and levelling. Slow, complete levelling of acid and chrome colors. 



















SAPAMINE KW — Of three-fold utility. 


1. Make direct dyestuffs fast to water. 


or 2. Promote level dyeing and penetration of basic dyes and diminishes crocking. 
3. Absorbed substantively by all textile fibers, producing softness without grease, oil 
LYOFIX DE : or odor. 


Sapamine KW is outstanding for the production of softness. 
SAPAMINE F L—softening agent for use in direct dyebaths. 
SEILVATOL F— Removes tar and machine grease from grey goods, superior to benzine soap in dry cleaning. 


ALBATEX BD—BPficient oxidant, prevents mark-off in kier boiling of vat dyes; counteracts hydro- 
sulphite and avoids facing effects in discharge printing. 


ALBATEX W S— Reserves animal fibers in union dyeing. 
ALBATEX QOw—Mordant and fixing agent for basic dyes. 


ALBATEX POQ—Levelling and stripping agent for vat dyes. 
Levelling and dispersing agent for Acetate, Developed, Direct and Sulphur dyes. 
Prevents bronzing and softens Sulphur dyeings. 
Efficient softener for Acetate Rayon fabrics. 


MIGASOL PC—a highly stable paraffin emulsion for finishes. 


MIGASOL PJ—A practical, efficient adjustment of paraffin and aluminum salts for water repellent 
finishes. 


This is the briefest possible summary of these products, for further information, ask for a circular and a product sample. 


CIBA CY YY. INC. 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 
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War Wave Ripples 


Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Memel, Madrid, 
Germany are far away—yet battles and 
war scares correspond somewhat to throw- 
ing a stone in a lake and setting up little 
ripples which wash out far, far away from 
the disturbance. One of our recent adver- 
tisers, F. CASABLANCAS, told us of property 
tied up in Spain and his hopes for a Right- 
ist victory which seems to be completed. 
Our recent mail included an urgent letter 
from the one-time editor of Austria’s only 
textile publication. Being of Jewish extrac- 
tion, he was fleeing from Austria with its 
domination by the Germans. Another per- 
sonal letter from Detroit, from a German 
friend of the same faith, tells of his hand- 
ing over his profitable exporting business 
with several generations’ background to the 
Nazis in return for a chance to get out 
and start life anew in this country. 

- 
Closer Home 

Still closer home comes the following let- 
ter from a Philadelphia advertising agency. 
Any textile manufacturers who wish to get 
in touch with Mr. Lindsey with respect to 
his requirements may do so. Many a read- 
er may wonder if Mr. Lindsey’s client is 
an exporter or if he wishes to fill up a 
warehouse—just in case. 

“One of our Clients has requested us to 
help him to locate the following articles: 

(a) Uniforms, Shoes, Men’s Socks, Un- 
derwear, or any wearing apparel 
used by soldiers—in large quanti- 
ties. 

(b) Used Machinery of a Production 
or Fabricating type, such as ma- 
chines used in manufacturing 
shoes, underwear, etc. 

(c) Used or New Tool Machinery. 

(d) Auto—Trucks. 

Our principals are responsible—desire large 
quantities—and will pay spot cash.” 

W. D. LINDSEY 
The Albert Kircher Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Still Abroad 


Mr. Gandhi’s enormous following in 
India evidently eschew his raiment because 
the Indian textile industries seem to be 
flourishing and our mail contains numerous 
requests for information such as the fol- 
lowing: 

ms an article on Spinning Problems 
published in your magazine and we shall 
be very much obliged if you will let us 
have an extra copy of this issue.’ 

BEGG, SUTHERLAND & CO., LTD. 
The Elgin Mills Co., Ltd., 
Cawnpore, India. 

“I am reading your paper with much in- 
terest regularly. Now I want to prepare 
twines of coarser yarn, e.g., 3/6s, but I 
wish to give finish and polish in the hank 
form. Can I get any literature or booklet 
on finishing sewing threads.” 

JETHALAL PRANLAL 
Raipur, Pipordi-Pole, 
Ahmedabad, India. 

(An early article in our pages will treat 

on polishing and glazing of yarns.) 





From English Hosiery Mill 

Just to show that we don’t play any fa- 
vorites, we want to include a letter from 
the land of Mr. Gandhi’s traditional enemy, 
England: 

“IT have been a subscriber for the past 


eight years. A few years ago you pub- 
lished an article in pamphlet form contain- 
ing the method of needle straightening. 
Have you this article in print, or could you 
print 400 copies for us as we are breaking 
in a lot of new help and think this article 
would be very helpful iff teaching the knit- 
ting trade?”’ 

A. W. MUTCHLER 
The Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., Ltd., 
Baldock, Herts, England. 

(Two articles on needle straightening in 
pamphlet form have been widely read and 
can be furnished full-fashioned hosiery mills 
both here and abroad.) 


e 
Back Home—Cross Indexes 


All of our subscribers are not abroad 
and Jim Farley’s stamps carry the bulk 
of our requests for information along a 
broad front, even including an every-day 
detail like cross indexes covering the ar- 
ticles carried in CoTTON the previous year 
which we issue for the benefit of those who 
save their copies. We were a little late in 
getting out the indexes covering 1938 is- 
sues and have had a world of inquiries for 
this from such people as John P. Harrison, 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Georgia; E. 
H. Warren, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. 
C.; E. S. Chodd, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Frank Pyatt, Marion, 
North Carolina; Claude F. Miller, Hickory, 
N. C.; C. H. Crump, Fairfax, Ala; Nelson 
Harte, Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, 
Ala. To Messrs. Harrison, etc., and to all 
who have previously been on our list to 
get this information, 1938 cross indexes 
have already gone out. Additional copies, 
as long as they last, will be furnished up- 
on request. 


* 


Insects in Mills 

The item on “Insects in Mill” in Feb- 
ruary issue (no reference to any of the 
two-legged variety you may have in mind) 
got a request from John J. Landy, R & H 
Chemical Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., to reprint it in their house organ 
called “Fumigation Pointers” 

ve 

Paging Joe Miller 

If we ever start a joke section to re- 
place the puzzles, we certainly will want 
something better than the following which 
are being broadcast by a belting salesman 
(name withheld for obvious reasons) : 

“How could a traveler, cast upon a des 
ert island with no vegetation, get food?’ 
Answer—‘He could eat the sandwiches 
there’’—or—‘A woman is securely locked 
and bolted in a room but when her captors 
return for her, she is gone without trace of 
breaking any locks or bolts. What became 
of her?’’—-Answer, “The radiator’. 

P,. S. We like this answer better, though 
—‘‘She stepped upon a set of scales and 
stole away.” 
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Dyeing and Finishing 

The series of articles on ‘“‘“Modern Meth 
ods of Dyeing,’ by Edward W. Pierce, is 
eliciting a good many favorable com 
ments from readers throughout the country 
Late comers to our table and some who 
passed up the first two courses are now 
writing in to get copies of the early issues 
Some of these include G. E. Cooke, Belding 
Corticelli, Ltd., Montreal, Canada; Bertram 
H. Saunders, Ho-Ho-Kus Bleachery, Ho-Ho 
Kus, N. J.; H. W. Stiegler, Stamford, Conn 

Also, belated recognition comes from H 
W. Rose, American Cyanamid & Chem 
Corp., New York City, who requests a copy 
of “A Description and Study of Textile 
Printing’, appearing in COTTON last year 
and written by C. Norris Rabold, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, South Carolina. This 
Same series gets extra requests this month 
from Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Ince., 
Biltmore, N. C., and from Penick and Ford, 
Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


* 
Building Hosiery Plant 


For the second time CoTToN in a month 
gets in on the ground floor, both literally 
and figuratively, on the building of an- 
other knitting mill as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing indication of our reputation as a 
hosiery mill paper: 

“Please send me a year’s subscription. 
' I intend to open hosiery plant soon 
and I will need all of this information.’ 

STEPHEN KEE 
2618 Croyden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
e 


More Competition 

This business of being a columnist is 
getting more competition all the time and 
the field seems to be a little crowded. The 
editor of COTTON even seems to have as- 
pirations to be a second Walter Winchell 
as he carried a daily column during the 
Greenville, S. C., Textile Exposition in the 
Greenville Piedmont and received a lot of 
favorable comments from this. 

Another interesting column in the 
Greenville News issue of April 2nd devoted 
to the Show reprinted “A Bit of History’ 
from COTTON, November, 1917, commenting 
on the actual constructive work that prom 
inent Greenville citizens did to secure and 
retain the most important general textile 
show in the world in the face of compet 
tion from other Southern cities. 


* 
What Curls? 


Speaking of columnists, another of th 
breed, and a charming lady one at that, 
wrote in the Greenville News: 

“And at the CoTTon booth Dick 
Smith. Dick doesn’t like for you to say 
that he is the son of W. R. C. Smith of 
COTTON and other Textile publications but 
he is. Diek is the sort of fellow who likes 
to be out on his own and he is on his 
own too. He’s the business manager 
COTTON and a very efficient one he makes 
in spite of his honey-colored curls and his 
charming Southern manner 

My, my, my. 
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STULL 
MANAGER TELLS “AV UL)< 
ENDURO SAVES IN THIS DYEHOUSE 


























1120 All tests prove it the most 
versatile metal for dyehouse service” 


“The greatest asset of this perfected stainless steel, 
in my opinion, is its great durability,” he continues. 
“Since it defies the action of the solutions we use in 
dyeing yarn, we are assured of much longer service 
from the equipment. Then, too, this service is and 
should continue to be free from the maintenance 
troubles common to most equipment materials. And 
another big advantage is the fact that we can thor- 
oughly clean our ENDURO* tanks in no time, with mini- 
mum delay. This means we can change colors rapidly, 
be sure of our colors, and get along with fewer tanks 
than otherwise would be possible.” 

There is just one other dyehouse requirement not 
mentioned by this plant manager... yet ENDURO sup- 
plies it! It is high strength... strength far in excess of 
that of ordinary steel. Thus ENDURO meets every re- 
quirement “on the nose”...and saves money, saves 
time, and assures a perfect product doing it. 

Why not get full particulars on ENDURO Stainless 
Steel, as well as on Republic’s TONCAN* IRON, a rust- 
resisting iron available in many forms which is widely 
used for many textile plant needs. Write to 
Republic, Dept. CO, at Cleveland today. 

q — Republic Steel Corporation, General Offices, 
ee a Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel Division, Mas- 
——— sillon, Ohio. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








REPUBLIC 


STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 


To insure maximum length of life, be sure your ENDURO tank NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
linings are properly installed. Write Republic for information. BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ENDURO Sdunless STEEL 
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.s from the Eastern Part of the 


WHEN native North Caro- 

linians, wherever dis- 
persed, refer to “the eastern 
part of the state’’, the allusion 
is to more than a geographi- 
It connotes an at- 
mosphere, a traditional background rich in the good 
things of life, which is self-evident in this area that 
sweeps eastward from the Piedmont foothills to the 
sea, and in its people. 

Just at the turn of the present century—in the 
fall of 1900, to be exact—a slender young man, with 
crinkly, light-brown hair, a serious but complacent 
mien, and an athletic stride, a scion of the highest 
heritage of “the eastern part of the state”, was a 
familiar figure to the residents of Durham, then a 
struggling North Carolina town of some 7,000 people. 
Out west of town, past Trin- 
ity College, the young Erwin 
Cotton Mills were just getting 
started, and each week-day 
morning this young fellow 
could be seen wending his 
way from a mill village home 
where he resided, to the mill 
office to begin his duties there. 

The young man was Kemp 
Plummer Lewis, now presi- 
dent and treasurer of The 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 
who last month, through his 
election as president of the 
American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, received 
at the hands of his fellow 
southern cotton-textile manu- 
facturers the highest honor 
within their power as a body 
to bestow. A study of him 
and his life and works, par- 
ticularly the events transpiring between his unspectac- 
ular entry into this business and the setting of the 
capstone upon his business career, is therefore timely. 

Kemp Lewis was born in Raleigh, N. C., on Sep- 
tember 12, 1880, the son of Dr. Richard H. and Cor- 
nelia (Battle) Lewis. His father, a leading physician 
and oculist, came originally from Pitt County, moving 
to Raleigh in 1877. Dr. Lewis, one of the distinguished 
men of the North Carolina medical profession of the 
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time, was also secretary of 


A Word Picture and Brief Biography of the North Carolina State 
the New President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 


Board of Health and served 
the state splendidly in the de- 
velopment of health legisla- 
tion and in service to the state. He also served as 
president of the American Public Health Association. 

Kemp’s maternal grandfather was Dr. K. P. Battle. 
a distinguished name in North Carolina history. He 
was an educator of note and ability; after the wreck- 
age and dislocation of the War Between the States 
caused the future of the University of North Carolina 
to be questioned, he was elected its president and 
served the institution ably in thdt capacity for more 
than 15 years. In 1813, another of Kemp’s forbears, 
Joel Battle, founded one of the first cotton mills in 
the South, over in “the eastern part of the state’ at 
Rocky Mount, and after 125 
years, the property, although 
completely rebuilt, is still a 
cotton mill operated by anoth- 
er descendant of the early 
sire. 

Young Lewis’ attended 
prep school at the Raleigh 
Male Academy, presided over 
by Professor Hugh Morson, 
noted far and wide for his in- 
spiring idealism and influence 
upon his boys. In 1900, Kemp 
was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, with an A.B. de- 
gree and a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, a tribute to the grades 
he made as a quiet, methodi- 
cal and receptive student. In 
college he played tennis, and, 
like most college boys, imag- 
ined he could sing. Evidently 
he could harmonize fairly well, because he sang for 
some years in the choir of the Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Lewis and the late Mr. W. A. Erwin were fast 
friends. Mr. Erwin was, in 1900, in the process cf 
developing the mills that bear his name. High-minded 
and ambitious, he was seeking young men who could 
and would measure up to his standards, and on Oc- 
tober 3 of that year, Kemp began his association with 
this titan of North Carolina, and has never worked 
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anywhere else. Starting as stenographer to Mr. Er- 
win, young Lewis rapidly assumed additional duties, 
and as the organization grew and expanded under Mr. 
Erwin’s leadership, Kemp’s own responsibilities in- 
creased and enlarged. Originally, the plant now known 
as Mill No. 1, in West Durham, was the company’s 
entire interest, with 25,000 spindles. In 1904, No. 2 
was built at Duke (now Erwin, N. C.) and Lewis was 
in charge of that plant for Mr. Erwin. He continued 
as purchasing agent of the company and right-hand 
man to Mr. Erwin, who was secretary-treasurer of the 
corporation, until 1919, when he was made assistant 
secretary-treasurer. In 1927, Mr. Erwin succeeded 
Mr. B. N. Duke as president, and Lewis was made 
secretary-treasurer, and in 1932, upon Mr. Erwin’s 
death, he was elevated to the position of president and 
treasurer, which he now holds. 

During this span of years, the Erwin group has 
been expanded, on a conservative but progressive pro- 
gram, until it now constitutes one of the outstand- 
ing mill enterprises in the industry. In 1906, the No. 
3 plant at Cooleemee was acquired. In 1910, the No. 
4 mill and bleachery at West Durham were built. In 
1926, No. 5 was built at Erwin; and in 1932, the No. 
6 Mill (formerly Pearl Cotton Mills) at Durham, was 
purchased. The present equipment of the company’s 
plants—all of them in North Carolina— includes a to- 
tal of 192,092 spindles and 5,436 looms—with a sheet- 
ing bleachery and sewing plant in connection with No. 
4 Mill, and a bleachery and dyeing plant at No. 3 in 
Cooleemee. The company manufactures denims, sheet- 
ings, sheets and pillow cases, suitings, cantons, tick- 
ings, coverts, outings, flannels, etc..—a fully rounded 
line of products which through the years has been 
eminently successful. Erwin mills are capitalized at 
$15,000,000, and the company’s plants when on full 
time consume about 110,000 bales of cotton annually. 

An intimate study of the Erwin organization as 
such is not pertinent here, except to provide the set- 
ting of the career of this self-effacing industrialist and 
by its policies and practices, to reflect the philosophies 
and accomplishments of its head. For more than four 
decades, the company has grown and prospered, to 
the benefit of the communities in which it operates 
and to the profit of its 
stockholders and its several 
thousand employees. For 
most of that time, from its 
inception, W. A. Erwin 
was its head and guiding 
spirit. He set its success- 
ful policies upon the key- 
stone of his own high 
character and _ principles. 
For 32 years prior to his 
passing in 1932, Mr. Erwin 
had at his right hand his 
associate, Kemp Lewis, 
whose own rich store of 
background and training 
supplied fertile soil for the 
implanting of the success- 
ful fundamental business 
principles of the Erwin or- 








KEMP LEWIS AT CHAPEL HILL IN 1900 
In this photo of part of the Zeta Psi chapter at 
University of North Carolina in 1900, Kemp Lewis 
is the first figure at left in second row : 
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ganization. So harmonious were the two men in their 
principles and functioning, that as the mantle of re- 
sponsibility fell from the founder to his successor, 
those policies have endured without discord and with- 
out break. 

Failing health forced Mr. Erwin into semi-retire- 
ment several years before his death, and in that in- 
terim, Kemp Lewis shouldered more and more respon- 
sibility, and his election as president in 1932, cloaking 
him with the complete responsibility, was noted main- 
ly by the change of title and his physical assumption 
of the new office. Original policies, whose shaping he 
greatly influenced, have continued. 

Kemp Lewis’ strength as the head of the vast or- 
ganization he directs and the position of respect and 
esteem he commands throughout the industry are a 
reflection of an unusually ample supply of good com- 
mon-business sense, a judgment of values—human and 
material, an innate gentility, a broad-gauged sense of 
fairness, and a complete reliability. There is nothing 
of the spectacular or dramatic in his activities or his 
accomplishments. In the words of a long-time asso- 
ciate, ““Kemp has not had an adventurous life.’”’ His 
personality and movements are more the quiet but ix- 
resistible pull of gravity rather than loud, dynamic 
influence. He pursues an orderly, dignified and quiet- 
ly effective course, because he is inherently a retir- 
ing, genteel person who would be completely unhappy 
trying to operate in any other way. 

But that does not in any manner imply a lack of 
force. To the contrary. For Kemp Lewis’ men, his 
associates—and, in certain circumstances not unique 
in business today, his opponents—know that beneath 
an honest exterior of graciousness and consideration 
there is an equally honest layer of unshakable adher- 
ence to principle and stubborn integrity. Both char- 
acteristics being rooted in his Eastern North Caro- 
lina antecedents and upbringing. He knows cotton 
mill people. He lived in the Erwin village from 1900 
to 1912, which gave him an excellent insight into the 
life of the people and the spirit of the mills. 

On April 16, 1912, Lewis was married to Miss Lot- 
tie Sharp, a young lady from over in the eastern part 
of the state who was residing in Durham at the time. 
Mrs. Lewis is the daugh- 
ter of the late Carroll 
Sharp of Hertford County, 
and the niece of the late W. 
D. Pruden, of Edenton. 

The Lewises reside in 
a beautiful colonial home 
on Duke Street in Durham, 
and have been blessed with 
four lovely daughters: 
Ann, who is in business in 
New York; Margaret, now 
Mrs. Henry Clark Bridg- 
ers; Lottie, a student at 
Sweetbriar; and Martha, 
who is attending St. Mary’s 
in Raleigh. Their home is 
celebrated for its social 
charm and hospitality, as 
is their summer place up 
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at Virginia Beach. F 
Lewis is a tall, well 
proportioned figure, with 
the atheltic grace of a 
much younger man. His 
eyes, clear and penetrating 
behind shell - rimmed 
glasses, are his dominant 
feature. Poised, deliberate 
in manner, he is an atten- : 
tive but impassive listener, _ 
and a good conversational- 
ist. His mind is quick, his 
decisions clear and definite 
and promptly made. His 
head—which artists prop- 
erly call classically molded 
—is almost completely de- 
void of hirsute adornment. 
He is completely undemon- 
strative emotionally, pre- 
senting an appearance of 
reserve and, even under L 
pressure, maintains a 
graceful equipoise that ap- 
proaches stolidity. Though 
he has grown up in the to- 
bacco manufacturing belt of the South, it was only a 
few years ago that he took up smoking, and now his 
pipe, which he tamps with a golf tee from his vest 
pocket, is his constant companion. He is an informal, 
neat, but not fastidious dresser. He has two broth- 
ers: Richard H. Lewis, president of the Oxford (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills; and Ivey F. Lewis, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. A sister, Miss Nell Battle Lewis, 
is a teacher at St. Mary’s School in Raleigh and a well 
known columnist for the News and Observer. 


Golf and Bridge Are Diversions 


While Kemp Lewis is not the first American As- 
sociation president to be familiar with cards, he is the 
first to admit to an abiding and genuine interest in 
the game of contract bridge, which he enjoys fre- 
quently, with Mrs. Lewis, in company with a congen- 
ial circle of friends in Durham. Mrs. Lewis was in- 
terviewed on the technical aspects of his game, but 
spoke entirely off-the-record. 

Golf is Kemp’s other major diversion. All of his 
life he has tried, with exceptional success, to leave his 
business problems at the office. This has been less 
true within these last few chaotic years. Investiga- 
tion among his golf associates discloses that the final 
stakes are never set in their friendly games until af- 
ter the first nine holes. It seems Kemp calls the of- 
fice between nines, and the “game” is set accordiny 
to his facial barometer on the tenth tee. 

Kemp Lewis is genuinely liked and respected by 
every member of the vast Erwin organization. His 
popularity springs from a tested knowledge of his 
complete sense of fairness and his inherent leader- 
ship. Erwin Mills is one of those rare textile organ- 
izations that seldom lose a man except by death. They 
stay with it, and there are many who covet a place 
in it. The qualities that make it attractive to those 


of his home in Durham 


This oil painting of Lewis, made during vacation 
at Virginia Beach, hangs in the family dining room 
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their very nature, anything 
but the rarest opening, for 
it has always been the com- 
pany’s policy to advance its 
own men. The result is 
that largely speaking, Lew- 
is’ immediate 
are men who have come up 
in the organization and 
have been promoted as they 
and the organization have 
grown together. The same 
policy is gradually being 
extended on down the line. 
Every man in the organiza- 
tion knows his responsibil- 
ity, and has the commensu- 
rate authority. An atti- 
tude of harmonious and ef- 
fective co-operation per- 
vades the entire personnel 
—all stemming back to 
Lewis as a co-ordinator of 
administration and spear- 
head of policy. The whole 
business operates in an at- 
mosphere of conservative informality; the manner of 
its functioning gives no hint of its tremendous size, 
yet there is a progressiveness of attitude, and an ef- 
fective efficiency, which the external appearances do 
not always disclose. 

A significant element in Erwin is that the distribu- 
tion of its products has been handled by Joshua L. 
Baily & Co. for more than 40 years. Baily had their 
head sales office in Philadelphia until 15 years ago, 
when at Erwin’s insistence, they moved to New York. 

The Erwin Cotton Mills Company constitutes Kemp 
Lewis’ major and practically his sole business activity. 
He has always felt it best to concentrate upon one im- 
portant job rather than to scatter his efforts over too 
broad a field. He is, however, president of the Erwin 
Yarn Company, headed in Philadelphia by Sam H. 
Garrett; he is president of the Bank of Harnett at 
Erwin, N. C.; and inactive vice-president of the Fideli- 
ty Bank of Durham. For some years, he was a mem- 
ber of the Durham Rotary Club and of the school 
board, but recently business duties have caused him 
to relinquish these and other civic duties in which he 
would like to participate. He is a vestryman in St. 
Philip’s Episcopal Church, and a member of the Hope 
Valley Country Club of Durham. 

The councils of the textile industry have always 
found in him a ready and competent supporter of 
worthwhile industry activities. He has long been a 
member of The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., and 1s 
a past president of The Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina, and has for years been an 
Association. He 


associates 


active member of the American 
brings to its presidency for the coming year a sound 
business judgment, a liking of people, a fairness and 
tolerance, a quiet, self-effacing leadership—all of 
which belong unreservedly to the industry during his 
term of office. 
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"1 Never Did See the Cid Beerzerd” 


HE DISCUSSION between the 
| mill buyer and the salesman 
in the April issue of COTTON 
reminds me of an enlightening epi- 
sode dating back a good many years 
when I was just beginning to get 
acquainted with the intricacies of 
the business of selling something 
to textile mills. 

The Place: The office of the 
Grimshaw Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The Time: During the twilight 
years of the Great Stuffed Shirt 
Era. 

I was new in the territory and 
selling something that the folks in 
this neck of the woods evidently 
never heard of and consequently 
didn’t want. I tripped hopefully up 
the front steps into the office and 
was confronted by one of those 
salesman-proof mahogany and glass 
barricades that seemed to be an in- 
dispensable part of all the mills in 
that region. The only vulnerable 
point in this fortification was a 
miniature portcullis about 10 inches 
wide and 18 inches long, arranged 
like the door of a rabbit trap and 
securely bolted on the inside. 


In many mills these little doors 
were solid wood and protected the 
inmates from being spied upon by 
common, ordinary traveling men. 
Of course the opaque doors had a 
push button or some other means of 
raising the alarm, but this one hav- 
ing no signaling apparatus was 
equipped with a bit of transparent 
glass; the only glass of the sort in 
the whole facade. By peering 
through this glass, I could see the 
barnacles on Mr. Grimshaw’s pay- 
roll diligently going through the 
motions of pretending to do some- 
thing, so that in case the Vizier or 
perhaps the Sultan himself should 
suddenly pop out of his tomb, they 
would appear to be justifying their 
attachment to his payroll. After 
waiting a decent length of time, I 
knocked on the glass of the win- 
dow, without, however, distracting 
the rapt attention of any of the 
acolytes from their alleged labors. 
Taking out a pocket knife, I rapped 
more vigorously on the glass and 
got results. 


@ This is an encore in the debate 
published on pages 92 and 93 of the 
April issue, between a mill buyer and 
a salesman as to the traveling fra- 
ternity who call on the mills, their at- 
titudes and the receptions they get. 

The author swears that Old Man 
Grimshaw is taken bodily from life. 
We prefer to think of him, and his 
office methods, as representative of 
a type which is happily passing out 
of the picture a ome 
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One of Mr. Grimshaw’s stooges 
unfastened the lock on the window, 
slid it up and gave me a look of 
profound disapproval. Some of the 
other denizens had looked up in a 
hurt and startled manner when I 
had tapped on the glass, but had 
now gone back to their trance-like 
occupations over various books and 
forms. Seeing that the gentleman 
at the window was convinced that 
I was a big mistake, I opened the 
conversation: 

“IT would like to see Mr. Grim- 
shaw.” 

“Does Mr. 
you?” 

“No, but I would like to see him.” 

“You have no appointment with 
Mr. Grimshaw ?” 

a 

“Well, Mr. Grimshaw never sees 
anyone without an appointment.” 

“Then how about making an ap- 
pointment ?” 

“What did you want to see him 
about ?” 

Now mark well that the answer 
to this question is wholly irrele- 


Grimshaw _ expect 





vant. It made not the slightest dif- 
ference what I wanted to see him 
about, the conversation went on the 
same from here. I know that, be- 
cause I have later compared notes 
with other salesmen. Anyway, I 
stated my business. The gentle- 
man at the window shook his head 
positively and said: 


“Mr. Grimshaw wouldn’t see you 
about that.” 


“Well, then, whom should I see?” 

“You might see Mr. Leaden- 
pantz.” 

“Who is he?” 

“The superintendent.” 

“Fine, I’ll see him.’’ 

“He is in the mill now.” 

“When will he be out?” 

“At twelve o’clock.” 

“Can I see him then?” 

“No, he goes to lunch at twelve 
o’clock.” 

“What time does he get back?” 

“One o’clock.” 

“How about seeing him then?” 

“He always goes in the mill as 
soon as he gets back from lunch.” 

“When will he be out of the mill 
again?” 

“He comes out at five o’clock.” 

“Can I see him then?” 

“No, he goes home at five 
o’clock.” 

“Then when can I see him?” 

“You can’t see him.” 

I saw this was rapidly getting us 
nowhere, so I tried a different 
tack: 

“How about the purchasing ag- 
ent? Have you got one?” 

“Yes. Let me have your card.” 

I handed him the card. He read 
the name; realized he had never 
heard of the firm or me and looked 
at me in pained and horrified sur- 
prise, much as a Papal Secretary 
of State might regard a representa- 
tive of the Ku Klux Klan who had 
just asked to see the Pope on busi- 
ness. I returned his stare steadi- 
ly, however, and he dubiously took 
the card over to one of the other 
occupants of the lamasery, where a 
whispered consultation must have 
taken place, or else the protective 
partition was soundproof, because 
no sound ever seemed to escape 
from the inner regions of the sanc- 
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tum. In a moment the gentleman 
returned and said with an air of 
absolute finality: 

“We are not in the market to- 
day.”’ 

In my vast inexperience about 
how to handle a situation of this 
sort, I patiently urged on the gen- 
tleman that unless I could get to 
talk with somebody around the 
place they never would be in the 
market, and that it was quite un- 
derstandable that they would not be 
in the market for something that 
they had never heard of, but may- 
be a conference with somebody in 
authority would help. 

This was evidently a crushing 
blow. The man looked at me in ut- 
ter helplessness. It was something 
that had never happened to him be- 
fore, and being caught off balance, 
he gagged for awhile and then 


Callaway Mills 
By Eleanor H. Orr 


An interesting and unusual course 
has been developed by the vocational 
school of the Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., for stenographers of the 
organization to better acquaint them 
with terms and phrases used in the 
textile industry. 


In lectures, by visits to the several 
plants of the organization and to the 
testing department, by actually run- 
ning samples in the mill of the voca- 
tional school, and by an old-fashioned 
spelling bee, the group of young ladies 
who recently completed the course for 
stenographers learned the meaning of 
textile terms that are familiar to men 
with technical training and experience 
but that prove catches for the unitiat- 
ed. 

After completing the special course, 
offered for the second year, Callaway 
Mills stenographers write intelligently 
of Middling, tinges, stains, of good 
drag, knowing that these terms apply 
to cotton classing; of ramie, knowing 
that it is a vegetable fiber that blends 
successfully with both wool and silk; 
of nitrocellulose, cuprammonium vis- 
cose and acetate, knowing that they 
are synthetic fibers; of warp and woof, 
ealenders, scutchers, sliver, knowing 
likewise that these terms concern the 
manufacture of cotton yarns and fab- 
rics. 

The course for stenographers as de- 
veloped and taught by A. U. Priester, 
Jr., superintendent of process develop- 
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stammered some unintelligible re- 
mark. No doubt he was convinced 
that I was crazy and had no busi- 
ness barging in on the peaceful, 
monastic seclusion of this dump 
and upsetting the sacred routine. 
For a flitting moment he dubious- 
ly looked over toward the guarded 
entrance to Mr. Grimshaw’s own 
private sarcophagus as if he felt 
certain that the old gentleman was 
rattling around in his shroud at the 
intrusion of any such irreverent 
and unorthodox visitor. Before the 
stooge at the window could fully 
pull himself together, I rocked him 
with another unanswerable ques- 
tion: 

“Isn’t there anybody around here 
that I can see?” 

He stuttered again and said: 
“You might come back some other 
time,” pulled the window down and 
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was gone. I didn’t stop to see what 
happened, but I’ll bet they held a 
convention while he told the other 
inmates about this unheard of ex- 
perience. The funny part about it 
was I went back to that mill several 
times and invariably went through 
this same rigmarole. To this day 
I have never been able to see any- 
body at that plant. It shut up shop 
some years ago, but up to the time 
it closed it was like Mecca or Lhas- 
sa; an impenetrable sanctuary de- 
nied the uninitiate. I never learned 
the secret of the joint and finally 
gave it up as a bad job, though for 
several years I did have a bit of 
curlosity as to whether Mr. Grim- 
shaw really rattled in his shroud or 
not, and whether he would exhale 
a sort of musty aroma like a fresh- 
ly exhumed mummy. I never found 
out. 


Stenographers Receive Technical Training 





Stenographers of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., learn that crimp and 
shoddy are not beauty terms, but relate to textile manufacture . 


ment department, runs for a period of 
eleven weeks with classes held twice 
each week, each class session lasting 
one and one-half hours. 

W. D. Stockton, vocational school 
Supervisor, co-operated with the class 
instructor in developing the course. 

The Callaway’ Mills vocational 
school, housed in a modern building 
that contains class rooms and a model 
mill equipped with up-to-date machin- 
ery for all the customary processes and 
operations, organized in 1934; offers 
courses in vocational training that in- 
cludes actual training at the hands of 
practical textile men plus academic in- 
struction by the regular staff of in- 
structors. Classes are formed for per- 
sons seeking employment in a textile 
plant for the first time, called learners’ 
classes and designed to eliminate the 


old hit and miss process of instruction 
in the plant itself, for operatives who 
wish to study the different phases of 
textile manufacture, for members of 
the sales departments and for stenog- 
raphers to whom a knowledge of tex- 
tile terms would prove highly valu- 
able. 
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Gastonia Plans Cotton Festival 


Plans for an elaborate Cotton Week, 
June 11-18, to be the biggest event of 
its kind ever staged in Gastonia, N. C.., 
were definitely formulated recently. 
Sponsored by the Young Men’s Divi- 
sion of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Cotton Week was begun last year as 
an annual event. The theme of this 
year’s celebration will be “The Trans- 
formation of the Cotton Blossom.” 








Strong Talk and Pleasure Feature the 






A\merican Meeting at New Orleans 


PROGRAM of outstanding 
frankness in discussion of 
the industry’s problems 
and matters affecting it, the larg- 
est attendance in 15 years, and de- 
lightful entertainment featured the 
43rd annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., April 13-15. 
The frankness started with an in- 
formal, off-the-record executive 
conference of mill men on Thurs- 
day, which itself succeeded an ex- 
tended session of the board of gov- 
ernors of this organization com- 
prising the executives of the south- 
ern cotton-textile mills. With this 
beginning, an attitude of realistic 
approach to discussion of the in- 
dustry’s ills, internal and external, 
pervaded the entire program, which 
included a “home-talent” session on 
Friday morning, with addresses on 
research, distribution, statistics 
and production control by promin- 
ent members of the association— 
and a strongly presented, frank 
and significant treatment of the in- 
dustry’s problems by the president 
of the association, John H. Cheat- 
ham, president of Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. The final ses- 
sion on Saturday morning was 
marked by two equally striking 
talks by guest speakers, and the 
adoption of the most forceful reso- 
lutions passed by the organization 
on matters of import within a dec- 
ade. 


Kemp Lewis is New President 


Current developments within the 
industry, and political and econom- 
ic trends affecting it from without, 
evidently combined with a happy se- 
lection of the program personnel to 
provide these unusually forceful 
and realistic expressions. 

Kemp P. Lewis, president and 
treasurer, The Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C., was elevated to 
the presidency of the organization, 


In the Roosevelt Lobby. First picture, 
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succeeding Mr. Cheatham, at the 
annual business meeting on Satur- 
day morning. (See biographical 
sketch of Mr. Lewis on page 55 of 
this issue of COTTON.) Robert 
West, president and treasurer, Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., was made first vice- 
president succeeding Mr. Lewis; 
and Fred W. Symmes, of Greenville, 
S. C., president of Union-Buffalo 
Cotton Mills, Union, S. C., and oth- 
er Carolina textile plants, was se- 
lected as second vice-president vice 
Mr. West. W. M. McLaurine, cf 
Charlotte, was re-named as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members elected to 
the board of governors included: 
Norman E. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Chapman. Jr., 
Inman (S. C.) Mills; Herman Cone, Prox- 
imity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Ernest 
Rees, Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn.; 
S. M. Beattie, Woodside Cotton Mills, Green- 


ville, S. C.; and George M. Wright, Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


Reflecting opinion expressed by 
several of the convention speakers 
and climaxing majority opinion of 
industry discussion, strong resolu- 
tions on subjects vitally affecting 
the industry were passed. Among 
these were: 


Protest Against Export Subsidy 


A protest against an export subsidy 
on cotton, on the contention that if 
bounties are to be paid, they should 
come to southern farmers and not to 
foreign spinners. It was urged that 
current cotton crops be permitted to 
flow into channels of trade and that 
farmers be paid direct benefits from 
the federal treasury to prevent cotton 
from going into the government loan. 
The resolution recommended that a 
maximum of 500,000 bales of the gov- 
ernment load bales be released before 
January 21, 1940, at not less than &.5 
per pound, to avoid flooding the mar- 
ket. 

Another resolution strongly urged 
amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, and took a stand against any 
change in the present 25 cent minimum 
wage rate prior to October, with rec 
ommendation that it then not exceed 


Dorr is the last figure 


week be continued without overtime. 
The association likewise took a 
strong position condemning the “unfair- 
ness” of the present National Labor 
Relations Board under the Wagner Act, 
and made specific recommendations 
for amendment of the Act itself to 
make it equitable to employers. 
Another resolution requested nation- 
al legislation for cotton trading on a 
net weight basis, and tariff action 
against jute, to encourage the use of 
cotton bagging for cotton bales; anoth- 
er urged rejection of the recommenda- 
tion of the Textile Industry Committee 
No. 1 for a minimum wage of 32% 
cents per hour for the industry; and 
another opposed the proposal of the 
Department of Agriculture by which 
federal graders would classify each 
bale of cotton at the gin, this classifi- 
cation to follow the bale through all 
channels of trade until consumed. 
Only the highlights of the fullest 
convention program in years may 
be summarized in this report. At 
the opening session on Friday 
morning, four active mill men pre- 
sented a symposium on vital in- 
dustry problems: Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., on research; Robert West on 
statistics; B. B. Gossett, former 
president of the Association, and 
president of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company and Gossett Mills, on pro- 
duction control; and W. N. Banks, 
president, Grantville (Ga.) Mills, 
on merchandising or distribution. 


Callaway Wants $25,000,000 for 
Industry Research 


Mr. Callaway cited the need of 
organized research by the industry, 
showing that cotton-textile manu- 
facturing spends practically noth- 
ing on this essential element of 
progress in comparison with other, 
newer industries. He declared that 
if all the mills would pay an amount 
equal to 1 per cent of their net in- 
voices, this would provide an an- 
nual fund of about $25,000,000 and 
that he stood ready to join such a 


30 cents an hour; that the 44-hour program. Defining research in 
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Waiting for the Executive Session to Start. 


Dwight Wilhelm. 
group shows the new president, Kemp 
Henry, Ted Forbes and Norman Elsas 


broad terms rather than as some- 
thing mysterious conducted wholly 
in the laboratory, he cited as a pos- 
sible field of research exploration 
the question of whether a mill 
should, as is now customary, pay 
its selling agent a percentage of 
the net value of the invoice, or pay 
the selling agent for his part of the 
job a percentage of the mill’s net 
profit. He said that, “Certainly, 
one argument in favor of the sell- 
ing agent sharing in the mill’s loss- 
es and the mill’s profits is that, if 
this were the case, the selling ag- 
ent would probably not be so con- 
tent to go along month after month, 
and even year after year, selling the 
mill’s goods at a loss.” 


Ben Gossett Says: Abolish Third 
Shift 


On production control, Mr. Gos- 
sett submitted a specific three- 
point program: 1, Organization of 
the industry into groups, such as 
the print cloth and combed yarn 
producers have set up, to effect con- 
trol of machinery; 2, Elimination 
of approximately 3,000,000 marg- 
inal spindles under direction of a 
syndicate formed for the purpose; 
and, 3, limitation of the operation 
of the remaining spindles to a max- 
imum of two 40-hour shifts. He 
showed how the industry’s phenom- 
enal physical growth had created 
an excess of approximately 4,000,- 
000 spindles over the capacity re- 
quired for current consumption; 
bearing in mind this does not allow 
for any third shift operation, which 
he termed “a vicious practice” that 
has contributed “more than any- 
thing else to the instability of the 
industry” and should be outlawed as 
the industry’s Public Enemy No. 1. 


os 


(filling pipe), leaning over to converse 


“PHOTOS BY CALLAWAY" 
FULLER E. CALLAWAY, Jr., presi- 
dent of Callaway Mills, of whose 
photographic talent and interest we 
have previously presented evidence, 
made exclusively for ‘Cotton the 
several groups of candid camera 
shots of delegates at the New Or- 
leans convention of the A. C. M. A. 
which accompany this report . . . 
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He declared further that the spin- 
dle productivity of the industry, 
through modernization, had _ in- 
creased by 15 per cent during the 
past 1l years. 

Mr. West urged a renewal of a 
program of industry statistics as 
guide posts of operation, and ap- 
pealed for a more comprehensive 
and complete coverage of import- 
ant factors in the preparation of 
these statistics. 


"Sell at Profit’, says William Banks 


Speaking on the needs for im- 
proved merchandising by the in- 
dustry, Mr. Banks declared that 
style, over-capacity, competition 
from without and within, and other 
developments had out-moded the 
merchandising practices that were 
successful for the industry back in 
the days when its greatest problem 
was to make deliveries, and urged 
greater attention to sound princi- 
ples of selling and promotion. He 
strongly advocated a _ policy. of 
“Never sell at a loss, always sell at 
a profit’; more attention to the 
training of young men for textile 
merchandising as well as for tech- 
nical manufacturing; a wider utili- 
zation of newer forms of promotion. 


First group, among empty chairs, left to 
In center picture, David Clark is seen asking and/or telling 
Lewis 


President . 


George A. Sloan, former presi- 
dent of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, was a surprise speaker, dis- 
cussing his ideas as to a fair labor 
program for industry, urging 
amendment of the Wagner Act and 
more impartiality in the adminis- 
tration of the several laws pertain- 
ing to labor relations. 

John H. Cheatham, association 
president, in his address attacked 
with force and vigor some of the 
outstanding problems of the indus- 
try. He declared himself in favor 
of a comprehensive statistical re- 
porting service for the industry; on 
production control he advocated 
“one shift of 48 to 54 hours.” As 
to merchandising, he declared that 
“this industry needs a Judge Lan- 
dis to control production and put a 
price on our goods that will insure 
a fair return.” 


John Cheatham Speaks Forcefully 


Turning next to outside influenc- 
es on the industry, Mr. Cheatham, 
who for several years served as 
chairman of the association’s jute 
committee, presented a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the problem of 
jute competition, advocating, in 
fairness to the American farmer 
and the American manufacturer, 
an adequate tariff on jute coming 
from foreign lands and produced 
by coolie labor. 

The National Labor Relations 
Act, he said, could have worked 
fairly, but that “the administra- 
tion of this act has been stacked 
with enough minds that really did 
not believe in the American prin- 
ciples of government to give its 
proper functioning a chance; in 
other words, it was sabotaged by its 
administrators before it got start- 


Gay Parties at the New Orleans Banquet. From left to right, among those seen are Cason Callaway between Mrs. Cason Ca 
and Mrs. Fuller Callaway; the next group includes Jarvis Cromwell and Mrs. Chip Robert: the gentleman asking for a dance 1s 
at Ben Gossett’s table are seen Charlie Yates, Mrs. Will Vereen, J. D. Robinson 


and others 


Robert E. Henry; 
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ed. * * * Such partial and unfair 
administration has not only not 
benefited the cause of labor, but 
has done it incalculable harm. * * * 
It is exceedingly important that 
immediate steps be taken to amend 
the act so that the abuses of the 
past shall not again be possible.” 


Mr. Cheatham’s remarks next on 
the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
especially significant in view of his 
membership on Industry Committee 
No. 1 under this act. He strongly 
declared it as his opinion that the 
act “‘was conceived in the minds of 
a continental school of thought, ab- 
solutely void of any appreciation of 
or regard for those fine and inherit- 
ed principles of government that 
have brought the United States to 
greatness, and born and delivered 
under the auspices of political fear 
and sectional selfishness.” He said 
the act, as the creation of profes- 
sional uplifters, “was immediately 
seized upon by the politicians north 
of the Mason & Dixon line and 
passed in an effort to hamstring 
southern industry and draw the ad- 
vantage back to their industries.” 
He said he has been sadly disap- 
pointed in the administration of the 
act, and that “in the appointment 
of Industry Committee No. 1, it 
was stacked in line with the sec- 
tional and selfish motives which 
enabled it to be passed.”’ 


He reviewed the history of the 
act in its application to the textile 
industry, showing that although 75 
per cent of the spindles are in the 
South, this section has representa- 
tion of only 7 people on the com- 
mittee of 21. “I contend that the 
minimum wage was fixed last Sep- 
tember 13 when the committee was 
appointed, and not on March 20 as 
you have been advised. Such treat- 
ment has no semblance of fairness, 
decency, or even common honesty, 
in a country which shouts of its 


Two Machinery-Salesmen Stags at Dance. 
Barnwell and partner, and George Miller and friend. 
son Hightower and Will Vereen are among the others in this row 
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democracy.” He declared that this 
and other administration activities 
lead him to the conclusion that they 
are an “apparently covert and 
planned procedure to gradually de- 
stroy the sovereignty of our states 
in factor of a government central- 
ized at Washington. I do not be- 
lieve that this is what the majority 
of the American people want, but, 
if it is, the honest way is to pre- 
sent it to them by constitutional 
amendment and not by hidden trick- 
ery in statutes.” 


Murchison on Cotton Surplus 


Two guest speakers discussed, at 
the Saturday morning session, the 
subject of the current government 
cotton holdings and the need for an 
intelligent program for cotton, and 
general economic trends affecting 
the industry in the years that lie 
ahead. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president, The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, speaking on the subject, “In- 
dustry Takes a Hand in the Cotton 
Crisis”, declared that the cotton 
problem is no longer purely agri- 
cultural nor sectional. He declared 
that: 

1. Cotton should be permitted to 
find its own natural competitive 
price level in accord with economic 
law. 

2. No further expansion of gov- 
ernment loan cotton should be per- 
mitted. 

3. The present excessive loan 
stocks should be reduced by gradu- 
al and orderly liquidation through 
the normal channels of trade and in 
a way which will not abruptly or 
unduly impair world market prices. 

Dr. Murchison declared that all 
groups, whose major interest is cot- 
ton, including the farmers, are 
agreed on these principles. He said 
the government’s loan policy had 
diverted export trade from Ameri- 
can cotton to foreign growths, had 


Top row, 


Walter Mitchell is watching Dwight Wilhelm and Jane Cagle, 
Bottom row, Murray Keeler is watching an animated conversation. Harri- 





created an unfavorable price dis- 
parity, destroyed market confidence 
and created the largest surplus in 
history. The then prevailing ad- 
ministration plan of an export sub- 
sidy he termed as “probably the 
most indefensible that has ever 
originated from a_ responsible 
American source’, “a humiliating 
repudiation of our foreign policy 
about which we have so pridefully 
boasted for the past five years.” 
He declared that the original Smith 
cotton bill embodied the sound prin- 
ciples that the industry broadly ad- 
vocates, and that from a cost stand- 
point, “the only important differ- 
ence between the Smith plan and 
the subsidy plan is that in the one 
case we pay the money to our farm- 
ers and in the other to foreign spin- 
ners.” Compensation benefits for 
the farmer, whether in the form of 
direct payment at the time he sells 
his cotton or any other form should 
not serve as an artificial induce- 
ment to withhold his crop from nor- 
mal marketing channels or divert it 
into government loan stocks at a 
rate in excess of the going market 
price. 

Robert Strickland, president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, appeared on the program, dis- 
cussing economic trends of the next 
10 years affecting industry. He re- 
viewed recent developments indicat- 
ing no apparent genuine appease- 
ment between government and busi- 
ness, defended the American busi- 
ness system, and called upon it to 
get its house in order, and tell the 
public of its needs and its accomp- 
lishments, and participate more ac- 
tively in the selection of legislative 
representatives and lend every ef- 
fort to the broader education of the 
public as to the facts of industry 
and industrial life. 

With so serious and significant 
a business program, the amenities 
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Among Those at the Speakers’ Table, left to right: Charlie Yates, Alden McLellan, Claudius Murchison, Robert West, William 
Banks, Ray Bell, President John Cheatham, Robert Strickland, and George Sloan ‘ : . ‘ ; : , , 


and social phases were by no means 
neglected at the New Orleans meet- 
ing. A two-day golf tournament, 
conducted for the members by 
Charles R. Yates, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, British 
amateur golf champion, provided 
relaxation and enjoyment for many. 
Through the courtesy of the Myles 
Salt Company, Ltd., of New Or- 
leans, the ladies attending the con- 


vention enjoyed a trip to the old 
French Quarter, and a tea, on Fri- 
day afternoon, and joined the dele- 
gates in the annual banquet held 
on Friday evening, where there 
were no serious speeches, but main- 
ly dancing and other entertainment. 
Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., on behalf 
of the association, presented a 
sterling silver coffee service to re- 
tiring president Cheatham. 
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TWOC Loses in Second Effort of NLRB to Establish It 
as Bargaining Agency in Eagle & Phenix Mills 


On February 2, 1938, an em- 
ployee representation election held 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board amon gthe employees of 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., resulted in a vote of 537 for 
the TWOC and 1,168 against the 
TWOC. For reasons best known 
to themselves, the Board set that 
election aside, and ordered a second 
election, after more than a year. 
The second election, held on April 
14, 1939, resulted in a vote of 728 
for the TWOC and 752 against. 

What will be done in the face of 
these two rebuffs is unpredictable, 
but any fair-minded observer will 
agree that this mill and its em- 
ployees are now entitled to relief 
from such high-handed outside in- 
terference. 

Members of the industry gener- 
ally will be interested in the follow- 
ing editorial taken from the Colum- 
bus Enquirer-Ledger of April 16. 
It presents a fair review of the 
facts, and reflects generally an in- 
terested public viewpoint on the 
case. 

The editorial follows in part: 


Significance of Friday's Election 


“The results of Friday’s selection az 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills here, in which 
employees voted against selecting the 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee, an affiliate of the C.I.0., as their 
agent in collective bargaining with the 
mill management, are definite and con- 
clusive, 

“It was the second time that a ma- 
jority of the workers of the mill have 
turned down the proffer of the Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee to be- 
come their bargaining agent and this 
voice, twice given through the medium 


of the ballot, suffices to reflect the 
sentiment of the textile workers, not 
only at the Eagle and Pmenix Mills 
but at others in Columbus and vicinity. 

“Practically all of the employees of 
the Eagle and Phenix Mills and those 
at other industrial plants in Columbns 
are native born Georgians and Alaba- 
mians, who dislike outside interference 
in transacting their affairs, and this 
to be sure has been most emphatically 
emphasized in two majority votes at 
the mill. 

“As a matter of fact, workers of the 
textile mills here do not need to select 
an agent, local or foreign, to bargain 
for them with the mill management. 
The wage-and-hour law, enacted by the 
congress, makes ample provisions for 
the protection of workers. It sets the 
maximum hours and minimum wages of 
workers and provides for the setting 
of an authority to see that these pro- 
visions are met and observed. 

“The operators are protected by fed- 
eral statute. They have the recourse 
of it and they need not pay tribute to 
an organization as radical and disturb- 
ing as the C.I.O. and its affiliate, the 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee, to represent them—to duplicate 
what the government, by statute, has 
decreed shall be done for them. 

“Such elections as the one held Fri- 
day, therefore, are superfluous. They 
are unnecessary, unwarranted and as a 
rule unfair. Nothing more can be ac- 
complished through the setting up of a 
bargaining agent than the government 
Says shall be done under the far-reach- 
ing provisions of the wage-and-hour 
law, and it is a misnomer that the 
TWOC, or any other bargaining agent, 


New Orleans is always a delight- 
ful and inspiring convention city, 
and everyone who attended had a 
good time. More important and 
significant, the character of the 
program, its timeliness, and the 
courage and realism of the speak- 
ers, all combined to make it a com- 
plete success and an occasion which 
may become epochal in the indus- 
try’s history. 


ean do more for the workers. 

“The unfairness in such methods of 
selecting a bargaining agent was manl- 
fest in the election. The TWOC, the 
aggressor in the action, had virtually 
limitless resources at its command fo 
influence votes in its behalf, whereas 
the mill management, we are told, could 
offer not a single word of encourage- 
ment to its employees without inviting 
charges of intimidating them. 

“Representatives of the TWOC, who 
were active in appealing for votes for 
the cause prior to the election, were 
seated at the voting booths as observ 
ers, and representatives of the organi- 
zation paraded the streets in front of 
the mill carrying placards appealing 
for votes in behalf of the TWOC, yet 
this will not be considered cause for 
charges of intimidation. 

“However, had the mill management 
offered the slightest suggestion to the 
workers as to how they might have 
voted, this would have been cause for 
charges of intimidation and perhaps 
coercion and therein lies the unfairness 
in the machinery set-up for conducting 
elections of this nature—the proffered 
bargaining agent has unlimited means 
of procuring votes by innuendo, and 
the mills have none. 

“Those, therefore, who went to the 
polls and east their ballots unintimi- 
dated, unencumbered and unbiased, re 
flected most forcefully the will of the 
majority of the mill and radiated their 
confidence in the sincerity of those by 
whom they are employed. 

“They exercised their inalienable 
right to free expression, freedom of ac- 
tion and to vote as their consciences 
dictated, adhering to the democratic 
principles of being governed by the will 
of a majority of free and untrammeled 
people.” 








SPINNING Room PRACTICE 


By Horace L. Pratt 
Article 3 
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heart of the spinning frame. Be that as it may 

the rolls do play a most important part in the 
making of yarn, so it is very necessary that the section 
man have a thorough understanding of the operation 
and care of these rolls, as well as how to make the ad- 
justments essential to the best results. 

Fig. 1 shows a section of rolls of a conventional 
spinning frame. One line of top rolls has been re- 
moved to show the bottom rolls. These bottom rolls 
are made of steel, either crucible or case hardened, 
and are made in sections. The sections are suitably 
joined together to make essentially one roll running 
the entire length of the frame. On conventional spin- 
ning there are three lines of these rolls. In some of 
the long draft systems there are also three lines of 
steel rolls while in other systems there are four lines 
of rolls. [See article 2, page 97 of the April issue.] 
The section of the roll over which the yarn runs is 
slightly larger than the rest of the roll and is fluted 
longitudinally. This part of the roll is called the boss. 
These rolls are positively driven by suitable gearing in 
the head end of the frame and by means of gears on 
the ends of the rolls. 

The top rolls are usually made of iron and the 
bosses are covered with materials that tend to act as 
cushions to prevent damage to the fibers as they pass 
between the top and bottom rolls. They are usually 
in units of two rolls each and are weighted in a man- 
ner similar to that shown in Fig. 2. This permits their 
being driven by frictional contact with the positively 
driven bottom rolls and at the same time to grip the 
fibers aiding in regular and even drafting. 


Solid versus Shell Rolls 


While there are several types of top rolls in use, 
probably the more common types are the shell roll 
and the solid roll. The shell roll shown at the right in 
Fig. 3a, and held by hand in Fig. 3b, consists of an 


| HE DRAWING ROLLS have been called by some the 


EING the third in a series of articles, this one 

takes up the drawing rolls and their important 
part in making yarn. In connection with the rolls, 
the various types are discussed, their covering, and 
care. For technical operation the author presents 
methods of setting and lubrication. The first article 
appeared in the March issue and was of a general 
nature; the second appeared in the April issue and 
covered the various types of long draft spinning. 
The next installment will be a study of rings and 


travelers.—The Editors. 


arbor, or spindle, on which are mounted the two cov- 
ered bosses or shells. In operation the arbor is held 
stationary by the saddle and the shells revolve. These 
rolls are usually used, in conventional spinning, on the 
front line or the delivery rolls. 

Solid rolls, shown at left in Fig. 3a and beneath 
the shell roll in Fig. 3b, consist of two solid covered 
bosses with bearing points at the ends and in the 
middle. These rolls are usually, in conventional spin- 
ning, for the middle and back lines. However in many 
mills all three lines of top rolls are of the solid type. 
This has two advantages, first, there will be only one 
type of roll to handle and to have re-covered; and 
second, a roll that may become damaged or worn slight- 
ly and will not do for the delivery roll may be entire- 
ly suitable for the middle or back lines, so may be 
moved toward the back, and the older and more badly 
worn back roll may be taken out and re-covered. 

Doubtless we could easily get into an argument 
on the subject, especially with some of our English 
friends, but the way we see it the advantages claimed 
for shell rolls are more than off-set by their greater 
cost and by the extra attention that they require in 
the way of lubrication. It is held that as each shell is 
an individual unit and that as there is likely to be 
slight differences in the size of the two bosses or in 
the thickness of the covering of the rolls, the shell 
rolls will not “fight” against each other as would be 
the case with the solid roNs with the bosses varying 
slightly in diameter. We wish that we could say more 
in favor of this type of roll but from personal experi- 
ence we know that the lubrication of shell rolls can 
only be done properly by stopping the frame, remov- 
ing the saddles and taking the rolls from the arbors, 
cleaning the chokes that have accumulated, and put- 
ting some oil on the arbors. Of course a drop or two 
of oil put at each end of the arbor where it may run 
into the shell will help some, but we are inclined to 
believe in the average mill using shell rolls this is 
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about the only lubrication that the shell rolls get ex- 
cept twice a year when the rolls are removed for the 
scouring of the steel rolls. 

While it is well for the section man to know all 
yossible about the various roll coverings and how they 
are applied, we do not believe that it is the general 
practice for mills to do their own roll covering, or if 
this is done at the mill it is usually handled by a sep- 
arate department, so we will, for the present at least 
confine our discussion to the installation, handling 
and setting of rolls. 

The section man is of course not charged with the 
responsibility of deciding which roll covering is best. 
True he usually runs the tests, and he doubtless has 
his own opinions, but after all someone else finally de- 
cides whether the mill will buy cork, leather or one of 
the various synthetic roll coverings. For some time 
efforts have been made to produce a satisfactory cover- 
ing that will supplant the higher priced leather cover- 
ing. As leather is a natural product and the condi- 
tions of growth are so varied, absolute uniformity 
could not be expected. With a product made under 
ideal conditions, the various steps in the manufacture 
of which are controlled, one might expect a uniform 
roll covering. On the other hand certain leathers, es- 
pecially calf-skin, are so well suited for covering draw- 
ing rolls because of its natural properties of strength 
and resilience, making a long-lasting cushion for the 
fibers as they are being drafting by the rolls, that it 
has been exceedingly difficult to find satisfactory sub- 
stitutes. It is not for us to say whether this has been 
accomplished, but it is very obvious that mill men 
themselves do not agree on this subject, and it is not 
uncommon to find more than one kind of roll covering 
being used in the same spinning room. 

Whatever the roll covering that the mill decides to 
use the section man’s responsibility begins when the 
rolls are received in the spinning room and he stores 
some of them in his work bench. Regardless of the 
kind of roll covering, whether synthetic, cork or lea- 
ther, the cost will be plenty, and not even considering 
the item of expense the greatest care should be exer- 
cised in the handling of covered rolls to prevent dam- 
age as defective yarn will likely result from the use 
of damaged rolls. 

For storing shell rolls a box may be provided with 
several rows of pegs. The shell rolls are just slipped 
right over the pegs which are so arranged that the 
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Fig. 2 


shells do not touch each other. This has been found 
to be a very effective way of storing this type of roll. 
It is customary to store the solid rolls on end for if 
they are laid on the sides the weight of the rolls 
stacked on each other would cause flat places. Not 
only should the rolls be stored properly but they should 
be handled carefully to prevent damage of any kind. 

The bearings for the rolls, known as the roll stands, 
are made at an angle of around 30 degrees, instead of 
being parallel with the roll beam. This is necessary 
to allow the twist to run right up to the bite of the 
rolls, otherwise the strain of the traveler pull would 
break the fragile ribbon of fibers just leaving the rolls. 
The front roll bearing is stationary, while the middle 
and back rolls (of conventional spinning) run in an 
adjustable slide. While the middle and the back rolls 
cannot be adjusted as to the distance from each other, 
on many frames, the slide permits their being adjust- 
ed to the front roll. This setting is necessary, espe- 
cially with conventional spinning, when any appreci- 
able change is made in the length of the staple being 
run. 

The top rolls are held in position by notched blocks, 
called nebs that fit on the cap bars. These are also 
capable of being adjusted. The ends of the top rolls 
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do not fit the nebs exactly, in other words there is 
room for a little play. Some spinning overseers set 
their front top rolls slightly “front of center” in re- 
lation to the bottom roll, claiming that if the roll were 
set exactly on top of the steel roll, when the frame is 
stopped the top roll might fall slightly to the back of 
the steel roll and would probably damage the stock in 
starting up, while if the top roll is set forward the roll 
will be in position to start turning immediately. 


Setting the Drafting Rolls 


The question of roll settings is a subject that is 
much discussed wherever mill men gather. In recent 
years mill men have begun to realize that correct roll 
settings are almost as important as the selection of the 
right quality and staple of cotton. A very good article 
along this line appeared on page 15 of the July 1932 
issue of COTTON entitled, “Influ- 
ence of Mechanical Adjustments on 
the Spinning Quality of Cotton”, by 
H. H. Willis, of the textile school 
of Clemson College. 


The length of staple in any 
given lot of cotton varies so much 
that at best the roll settings are 
just the results of a compromise. A 
lot of cotton classed as 1-inch might 
range in staple from 3/16-inch to 
1 5/16-inch. While the percentage 
of fibers measuring these extremes 
might not be large yet their pres- 
ence would affect the running 
quality of the cotton. All other 
things being equal the slower the 
speed of the rolls the closer the 
settings of the rolls; the smaller 
the bulk of the stock passing 
through the rolls the closer the set- 
tings. So far as the long fibers are concerned it would 
be better to ascertain the longest fibers in the lot of 
cotton and then set the rolls from 1/32 to 1/16-inch 
more than the staple length. This, however, would 
leave the extremely short fibers without any effective 
control. The question then arises as to a setting that 
will not damage any appreciable number of long fibers 
and at the same time allow the rolls to exercise some 
degree of control over the shorter fibers. 

An example of a very effective setting for 1-inch 
cotton, on conventional frames is as follows: 

Bottom rolls: Front to middle 1 1/32-inch. 

Middle to back 1 1/4-inch (fixed). 


Front to middle 1 3/32-inch. 
Middle to back 1 5/16-inch. 

We believe it worth while for the mill to experi- 
ment with its roll settings until the best results under 
local conditions have been ascertained. So many fac- 
tors enter into this question that any figures that we 
could give would be arbitrary. 

Fig. 4 is a photograph showing the actual operation 
of setting steel rolls-on a well known four-roller long 
draft system. The gauge has previously been adjust- 
ed to give the desired setting, and the top rolls have 
been removed out of the way. The section man loosens 
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Fig 
Photo made by Robert Rearden, Shaw- 
mut Mill (Ala.) Division of West Point 
Manufacturing Company. 
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the slides supporting the steel rolls, as shown in the 
photo, adjusts the rolls to the gauge then tightens the 
slides. After the setting on one side has been com- 
pleted, he checks at each roll stand to be sure there is 
no binding on the gauge. The final check is made 
when the frame is started, for in the last analysis the 
success or failure of the setting is determined by 
whether the rolls turn freely and by the quality of the 
yarn produced by the frame. If the setting has been 
made too close cockled yarn will result; if too wide the 
yarn will probably be weak and irregular. It has been 
found that by experimenting with the roll settings it 
has been possible to increase the breaking strength of 
the yarn as much as five per cent. 

While the photograph, to which we have just re- 
ferred, was made to illustrate the setting of the steel 
rolls of a long draft frame, the procedure in setting 
the steel rolls of conventional 
frames is very similar and the in- 
formation given in the foregoing 
paragraph applies equally to either 
type of frame. 

The top rolls are set by means 
of a special neb gauge, not illus- 
trated here. The nebs are loosened 
and the gauge, which has been ad- 
justed to the proper setting, is in- 
serted in the recesses where the 
arbors work, then the nebs are 
tightened on the cap bars. 


Oiling the Drafting Rolls 


The oiling of the rolls is most 
important, and we use the term 
“oiling” to include the oil, the oiler 
and the container as well as the 
actual application of the oil. This 
is one subject on which we hesitate 
to write, for at one time the author 
was an oiler in the spinning room, and thinking back 
over the experience he wonders if he were as conscien- 
tious as he should have been. 

Because of the danger of getting oil on the yarn 
and on the roll covering it is customary to use a good 
grade of compounded oil on the roll bearings. And 
for the same reason a special oil can is commonly 
used. This is a small can, easily carried in the hand, 
and with a short spout, beveled at the end. While the 
oiling is not usually the section man’s job, he will keep 
a watchful eye upon the oiler, especially until he has 
been thoroughly trained, for it is so easy, by a little 
carelessness, to ruin much yarn as well as to get oil 
on the roll coverings, which is very detrimental to 
them. It is customary in many mills to oil the front 
stands once each shift. The middle and back roll 
stands may be oiled two or three times weekly. 


The type of saddle in common use on conventional 
frames has only very small bearing surfaces, with 
practically nothing to retain the oil. For this reason 
a kind of wick is put in the curved upper side of the 
saddle and into the oil holes to retain the oil and feed 
it to the rolls as needed. It is the general practice to 
oil this type of saddle at the time that the middle and 
back stands are oiled. At the same time a drop of oil 
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will be put on the ends of the arbors where they fit 
into the nebs. (The oiling of shell rolls has already 
been discussed in a preceding paragraph.) 

Saddles made of wood that has been soaked in oil 
or of some material which does not require oiling are 
on the market. According to the manufacturer, tne 
use of these saddles not only does away with the oiling 
but in doing so improves the quality of the yarn. We 
have also seen the steel roll stands equipped with felt 
wicks for retaining the oil thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for oiling these stands so often. 


Cleaning rolls, commonly spoken of as picking rolls, 
is essential to good running work and to the service 
that the rolls will give before having to be discarded. 
On conventional frames, on medium counts spun from 
a fairly good grade of cotton, the rolls will be picked 
once each day of 16 hours. (If cleaners are employed 
they will do this work, though in some mills the spin- 
ners pick the rolls.) On long draft frames making 
coarse numbers of very low grade stock it will prob- 
ably be necessary to pick the rolls once each shift of 
8 hours. As the top clearers will have to be removed 
in order to pick the rolls, the clearers will be picked 
at the same time. In this connection it will be noted 
that the clearer waste, containing as it does, short 
fibers, has some value and is saved, while the waste 
that is picked from the ends of the rolls is usually 
greasy so is thrown on the floor and goes in with the 
sweeps. 

Once each shift the spinners or the cleaners will 
pick the front roll stands with their fingers then about 
once a week a brass stand hook will be used to clean 
all of the chokes from around the roll stands. Especial 
care should be exercised to prevent damage to the cov- 
ered rolls by the hook. It will be noted that this hook 
is made of brass. This prevents damage to the steel 
rolls which are much harder than the hook. Occasion- 
ally a spinner will get someone to make her a steel 
hook, which admittedly works better than the softer 
brass hook but may injure the steel rolls, so it will 
be well for the section man to keep his eye open for 
this practice. 

The use of thread waste should never be allowed 
around moving rolls, shafting, gears or pulleys. For 
example in “wiping the steel rolls’, which is done each 
shift, a handful of card strippings is very satisfactory. 
Many spinners will use clean roving waste, but this 
practice should be discouraged. Each section man 
should keep a small amount of card strippings on hand 
for the use of the spinners and doffers. 

Referring again to Fig. 2, which shows one method 
of weighting rolls, it will be seen that a short saddle 
fits over the back and the middle rolls while a longer 
saddle reaches from the front roll to a point on the 
back saddle about half way between the middle and 
the back rolls, the stirrup fitting at a point near the 
front roll. This method puts the maximum pressure 
on the front roll, with a lesser amount distributed be- 
tween the middle and the back rolls. 

In running long staple cotton, in the production of 
fine yarns, or medium fine yarns, on conventional 
frames, a self-weighted middle roll is sometimes used. 
This roll may be of wood, or it may be a steel or iron 
roll. The regular covered rolls are sometimes run this 
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way, without weights. With rolls of these types it is 
possible to move the back saddle directly over the back 
roll then the back end of the front, or long saddle will 
rest directly over the center of the back saddle. The 
front roll will still receive the maximum pressure, with 
a lesser amount on the back roll and none at all on the 
middle roll. This permits a closer setting of the mid- 
dle to the front roll, thus controlling the short fibers 
while the longer fibers will tend to slip between the 
middle rolls without breaking. 

One of the main objections to this type of weight- 
ing for coarser yarns is that the heavier strand of 
roving needs to be “opened up”, so to speak, and with 
the unweighted middle roll there is not the effective 
“break draft” that occurs between the back and the 
middle roll when all of the rolls are weighted. In fact 
some of the long draft systems were developed by 
the simple expedient of retaining the weighted middle 
and back rolls, to secure the break draft and the ad- 
dition of a fourth line of rolls, the top roll of which 
is not weighted and can be set fairly close to the 
front roll. The addition of a carrier apron is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of one well-known make of long 
draft frames. 

We have already mentioned some of the defects 
caused by improper roll settings, cockled, weak and un- 
even yarn. Perhaps the worse defect is ends down, 
causing loss of production, knots, and flyings in the 
ends next to the one down. Loose cots, fluted rolls, 
grooved rolls, rough places will all cause ends to come 
down. Sometimes an end will come down and a rough 
place on the front roll will catch the roving causing 
it to lap up on the roll instead of on the clearer. When 
this occurs this roll should be examined for possible 
injury as it will doubtless be economy to replace it. 

Sometimes spinners will get rolls from the work 
bench and replace their own rolls. While this might 
seem to be a help to the section man it is not a very 
good practice to encourage for the spinner might put 
the roll in with the lap running the wrong way or she 
might not get the stirrup in the right place, thus 
changing the weight on that particular line of rolls. 
The overseer should insist that no one except the sec- 
tion man replace any rolls on the spinning frame. 

The steel bottom rolls, while they dc not require 
so much attention as the top rolls, should be examined 
and cleaned periodically. This will be taken up in 
more detail under the subject of overhauling. 

In discussing rolls it is difficult to separate this 
topic from that of clearers. The reader is probably 
familiar with all types, the regular top clearer with 
the strips of flannel resting on the top rolls, the re- 
volving top clearers and the revolving bottom clearers, 
covered with cotton cloth or sometimes paper, to make 
them easy to clean. With certain types of synthetic 
rolls, and with long draft it is necessary to pick the 
top clearers more often than would be necessary with 
leather rolls on conventional frames, for if this is not 
done “eyebrows” will form over the front roll and 
some of this waste will soon find its way into the yarn. 

It is important that the roving traverse function 
properly otherwise some bad spinning will soon result. 
The traverse should be set for the longest stroke pos- 
sible; this guides the roving over the greater part of 

(Continued on page | 18} 
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Georgia Men Study Good Foremanship 





Record attendance of 1,400 mill men hear Quigley, Bradshaw, 


Reiland and 


Y FAR the largest at- 
tendance of textile 
operating executives 


ever to assemble in the 
South participated in the 
spring meeting of the Tex- 


Rogers discuss human relationships 


ANALYSIS OF ATTENDANCE AT GOOD FORE- 
MANSHIP MEETING OF TEXTILE OPERATING 
EXECUTIVES OF GEORGIA, ATLANTA, MARCH 


11, 1939. 


Covers only 778 registration cards turned in; does 


not include about 600 others in attendance 


in industry 


fice in Atlanta.* 

One of the _ speakers, 
Sherman Rogers, is the au- 
thor of a booklet, “‘Fore- 
men: Leaders or Driv- 
ers?”** to which frequent 
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speakers of national prom- 

inence. This association, composed of the superintend- 
ents, department heads and other operating executives 
of the Georgia mills, has, since its formation in 1922, 
devoted semi-annual meetings in Atlanta to the discus- 
sion of practical mill problems on carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc. In view of the vital importance of the hu- 
man factor in industry, and the availability of the 
speakers on this subject, the executive committee de- 
cided to depart this time from technical discussions, to 
emphasize and stimulate thinking upon the essentials 
of good foremanship and good leadership. 

Allen Jones, superintendent of the Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., presided as general chairman of 
the organization, turning the meeting over to Thomas 
H. Quigley, professor of industrial education at Geor- 
gia Tech, who is in charge of night schools and voca- 
tional training in the state, who served as chairman 
of the symposium. The speakers presented by Pro- 
fessor Quigley were: Grady Bradshaw, scout execu- 
tive of West Point, Ga.; Dr. Karl Reiland, retired 
minister, for 25 years rector of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church of New York City, and now a part-time resi- 
dent of Georgia, at Lindale; and Sherman Rogers, of 
New York City, one-time lumberjack, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of The Outlook and Liberty, and now a 
consultant on public and industrial relations. 

Each of these speakers, along with Chairman Quig- 
ley, spoke on the general subject of human relations 
and the essentials of good foremanship; each 
approached the subject from a different angle, all 
stressing the importance of better understanding be- 
tween employer and employee as human beings in their 
daily relationships. Time did not permit the cus- 
tomary round-table discussion by those present. the 
program being composed entirely of the remarks of the 
four speakers. The character of these addresses, and 
their extent, precludes adequate summarization in a 
brief report. A stenographic record was taken of the 
entire proceedings which has been put into a conven- 
ient booklet and is available from the association of- 


1,000 additional delegates 
swamped the facilities for registration. There were 
778 registration cards collected, and the secretary’s 
office made an analytical break-down according to 
mill position, etc., which is presented in the accom- 
panying box. 


Longley Added to Executive Committee 


In a brief business period, Julian M. Longley, agent 
of The American Thread Company, Dalton, Ga., was 
elected to a 244-year term on the organization’s execu- 
tive committee, succeeding R. S. Steele, whose term ex- 
pired at this meeting. J. C. Platt, agent, Chicopee 
Mfg. Corp., Gainesville, Ga., is vice general chairman 
of the organization; and Robert W. Philip, editor of 
COTTON, Atlanta, Ga., is secretary-treasurer. 

Before the decision to devote this meeting to fore- 
manship the secretary had already solicited from 
Georgia mills questions for discussion on carding and 
spinning topics. When these were to be discarded in 
favor of the theme of foremanship, the editorial de- 
partment of COTTON submitted them to several south- 
ern mill superintendents, and an interesting summary 
of their replies on these practical mill subjects has 
been prepared and is presented on page 69 of this 
issue of COTTON. 





*Copies of this pamphlet, containing the stenographic 
transcript of the March 11 meeting in full, are available, at 
25 cents per copy, from Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Handling of or- 
ders will be simplified if remittance accompanies orders. 





**Mr. Rogers’ book, “Foremen: Leaders or Drivers?” is 
available at $1.00 per copy, from Sherman Rogers, Hotel 
Imperial, New York City. 





***The government publication referred to by Mr. Rogers 
is a 305-page book, “National Income in the United States: 
1929-1935”. Copies are available from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 25 cents per copy. Be sure to request the 305-page book, 
as there is a small pamphlet carrying a similar title. 
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“Nine Old Textile Men Discuss 
icking and Card Room Problems 


HE FOLLOWING STORY is a compilation of answers 

received from the operating executives of nine 

large southern textile mills, upon the request of 
the editors of COTTON. The original questions*, which 
it is not necessary to repeat verbatim, show the trend 
of thought in the operating of a textile plant today. 
The answers to them show practice in successfully 
operated mills. As the answers of necessity have been 
stated briefly, if there are questions concerning any 
particular phase of operations discussed, further in- 
formation will be provided upon inquiry. 

The number before each answer is the identifica- 
tion of a certain mill’s answer. Thus No. 3 is the 
same mill in each instance, though the answer to the 
question may have been omitted in certain cases. 


Opening and Picking 


Using Flat Bales and Compressed Bales.—1. Bet- 
ter to use flat bales in separate lots instead of mix- 
ing with compress bales. Remove bands and burlap 
from compress bales and let stand six hours before 
processing. 

2. Line one bale of compress and two flat bales 
behind openers and feed them. In this way weight 
will be more uniform and cotton worked better. 

3. Run flat and compressed bales separately. Al- 
low bales to age as long as possible after opening. 

4. Open compressed bales and run through No. 
4 bale breaker or similar machine; then let lay and 
expand for 24 hours before running in opening and 
picking. Carefully mix this stock with flat cotton. 
Our opening room layout: No. 4 bale breaker, 2 Cen- 
trif-Air machines in tandem, condenser, porcupine 
beater, condenser, mixing apron, condenser, storage 
bin, feeding hopper, condenser, distributor to pick- 
ers. Pickers are single-process with two beaters and 
two hoppers all connected. 

6. We have six machines in line and put down 
one flat and one compressed bale and feed to all 
machines. 

8. Cotton is put down 15 bales to a mix. 
Small strips are taken from each bale and torn in 
two and fed to Lummus blender, then through bale 
breaker, then to tandem hopper, through Buckley 
beater, to vertical opener, Centrif-Air machine, to 
picker. 

9. Have some type of blending arrangement to 
loosen and fluff up compressed bale. Feed the cot- 
ton alternately from flat and compressed bales. Ad- 
visable to permit compressed bales to stand after be- 
ing opened. Machines in line are bale breakers, 





*When planning the discussion meeting of the Textile Operat- 
ing Executives of Georgia, usually devoted to practical problems 
in the textile mill, it is customary to give each plant in the or- 
ganization the privilege of submitting as many questions as it is 
interested in seeing discussed at the forthcoming meeting. From 
the many questions that are sent in by the mills, many of which 
are often duplicates, the executive committee of the organization 
selects the questions that will be most helpful and apply to the 
general run of plants within the group. 

At the last meeting of this organization, March 11, the tech 
nical discussions were dispensed with and the subject of ‘Good 
Foremanship” and “Human Relations’ was studied, through the 
medium of four forceful and well-versed speakers. A report of 
this meeting appears on page 68 of this issue. 

The questions for technical discussion had already been sent 
in to the executive committee, 56 of them, and so as not to dis- 
appoint anyone that had a question to be discussed, COTTON 
took the opportunity of requesting nine mill executives_in the 
South to discuss the questions for the benefit of all. The an- 
swers to’ these questions is your story. 


etc. 


vertical openers, Gyrators, and pickers. If com- 
pressed cotton is not loosened, hard bunches of cot- 
ton will go into pickers and their effect can be 
traced through the entire mill. 


System for Checking Picker Room Machinery. — 
2. Schedule certain number of machines daily to be 
inspected. Be on lookout at all times for things to 
cause bad, uneven laps, such as dust flues, chokes, 


3. Inspect machines after plant is closed for 
week-end. All caps should be left open. 

4. Operation of picker depends on care given it, 
especially cleaning and oiling. We have a surplus 
of one line of pickers and can keep one line torn 
down and in process of being cleaned and repaired 
at all times. Dirt and grease are removed, mechan- 
ism attached to eveners is kept in proper balance and 
working freely, logger heads are cleaned once a week, 
all leathers around screens and screens themselves 
and air passages are checked when picker is down 
and cotton out of it. All parts inspected when ma- 
chine is torn down. 

5. Check machinery in conjunction with regular 
cleaning and lubricating schedule. 

6. The machine builders’ systems are good. 

7. Have section man check machinery every 
week-end when machinery is stopped and cleaned. 

8. Overhaul one picker each month and have fix- 
er check pickers once a week. 

9. On week-end leave beater and screen hoods 
open, mote boxes pulled out, and doors open; let 
overseer inspect. 

Return Air Draft in Picker Room.—3. Concern- 
ing uniform lap, there is not much difference from 
foot to foot when using return air draft, but is im- 
provement from day to day, particularly, if humidi- 
fier controls in picker room. 

4. This return air draft is hobby of ours as it 
originated with us. We keep a more uniform regain 
and more uniform condition throughout laps with it 
than before we used it. 

9. Return air draft in picker room enables one 
to cut fan speed 20 per cent and proves effective. 
Uniformity of lap is maintained. Experience is based 
on use of clean cotton. 

Oil Spray on Dyed and Undyed Cotton.—1. Have 
tried on all cottons but now restrict use of oil spray 
to dyed cotton. Not advantageous for grey cotton 
but valuable in preparing colored cotton for later 
processes. 

2. Should be used on dyed cottons if possible. 
Get a much cleaner stock on grey cotton without oil 
spray. 

8. Better results are obtained with oil spray on 
both dyed and undyed cottons. 

4. We use one-tenth of one per cent oil spray 
in cotton, put in at No. 4 bale breaker. Decreases the 
amount of dust and fly in following processes. 

5. and 6. Use on both dyed and undyed cottons. 

7. No experience on colored work, but find it is 
good advantage to use oil spray on undyed cotton as 
it eliminates most of fly in card room. 

8. We use on undyed stock. Only difference we 
see is that we have less dirt around our cards. 

9. Advisable to use oil spray on dyed and un- 
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dyed cotton. Dyed cotton upon being placed in dry- 
ing machine has natural oils cooked out of fibers; 
oil spray replaces it. Decrease in fly offsets the cost 
of the oil. 


Regain Indicator in Picker Room.—2. Regain in- 
dicator registers higher at night than in day, unless 
is raining or unusually damp outside. When indi- 
cator shows heavy the laps are weighed heavier. 

8. We find no considerable difference in the 
registering of the indicator at night and day. 

4. We find that regain indicators get out of or- 
der and become inaccurate from dust and fly which 
settle on them. We use them as a quick indicator, 
bearing in mind how much off they are running from 
a check-up early in the morning. Indicator often 
shows error of 3 per cent regain in cotton, the errors 
gradually increasing from the time the element is put 
into service. Requires about three weeks to get out 
as much as three per cent. 

5. With regain indicator we find variations of 
one to two pounds for a 44-pound lap due to extreme 
conditions. This is variation of 4 per cent of total 
weight in moisture regain. 

6. There is no difference in correct weight of 
laps when using regain indicators. 

8. Some difference in weight of lap during the 
day and night when using the regain indicator. 

9. Regain indicator is fine thing in picker room 
unless the weather changes 
suddenly and then the indica- 
tor is not quite sensitive enough 
to record the change immediate- 
ly. There is a difference in 
the correct weight of the lap 
during the day and night as 
the humidity is heavier at night, making the lap 
heavier. 


Improving Yarn by Use of Lap Tester and Sliver 
Tester.—2. Lap tester is good thing as it shows un- 
evenness yard by yard in lap. If laps are uneven all 
dust flues should be checked and all slack aprons 
tightened; also check fan speed. 

3. Lap tester and sliver tester help reduce un- 
evenness by locating the machine causing trouble. 

4. Though we do not have a lap tester, we feel 
it would be an asset. We roll our laps on the floor 
and take one yard at a time and weigh it. Sometimes 
we detect enough difference in this way to call for 
a correction in the machine. The sliver tester will 
locate such things as out-of-round doffers, bad fillets 
on doffers and cylinders, or even bad conditions in 
picker room. The thing cannot talk, and it is neces- 
sary for the one using it to know something of the 
sign language which it speaks. 

9. Lap tester and sliver tester help reduce un- 
evenness in yarn by revealing the variation in the 
laps and sliver. Lap tester reveals variation in 
weight of lap yard for yard and discloses the thick 
and thin places. Tests on sliver tester reveal varia- 
tion of the sliver inch for inch, and whether run- 
ning light or heavy. 


Drawing and Carding 


Drawing: Heavy Weight on Back or Front Rolls? 
—1l. Heavy weight should be on back rolls to break 
better the bulk of the cotton. When we put heavy 
weight on front rolls we got excessive wear on cork 
top rolls. 

2. Mills run both ways. We run heavy weights 
on back on metallic rolls. Run just as heavy weights 
on back cork rolls as on metallic, but have heavier 
weights on the front rolls of the cork. 

8. On steel rolls weight should be heaviest on 
the back; on Koroseal rolls run heavier weight on 
front. 

5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
rolls. 


Heavy weights are run on back 
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Type Rollers for Drawing Frames.—l. We 
changed the worn-out metallic rolls to cork with good 
results. Later we switched to Koroseal on front and 
back line with cork on second and third line and got 
even better results. On this latter change the pro- 
duction increased 8 per cent. We have no undue 
amount of lap-ups with synthetic covered rollers. 


2. Metallic rollers, in first class condition, are 
best rolls of today. Can get good results from cork, 
and prefer cork to bad metallic rolls, but for produc- 
tion and all around good running we like metallic. 
We haven’t had much success with synthetic covered 
rollers. 

3. Koroseal rolls give better results on drawing 
than either metallic or cork rolls. 


5. We have metallic drawing rolls. 
6. By even-sliver tests, metallic rollers are the 


best; cork next; our synthetic rollers were not sat- 
isfactory. 

8. We prefer metallic rollers. 

9. By evenness of sliver, appearance, and break- 
ing strength of yarn, metallic rollers are best on 
drawing frames. 

Drawing: Maximum Variation; Consider Relative 
Humidity?—1. 5 per cent variation from high to 
low should be maximum on drawing. Do not con- 
sider relative humidity in weighing drawing; only 
weighed at long intervals. 

2. 5 per cent variation on 
finished drawing is good work. 

3. 28 per cent variation is 
about average; do not consider 
relative humidity in weighing 
drawing. 

5. Maximum variation should not exceed 6 per 
cent. Regain not considered. 


6. Variation of 1%4 per cent on each side of 
standard is maximum. 

8. Variation of about 3 per cent from standard 
high to low for maximum. 

9. In using sliver tester to determine variation 
in drawing, we find 25 per cent variation down to 20 
per cent to be fair drawing, and 20 per cent on down 
good drawing. In weighing sliver yard for yard we 
believe 5 per cent variation to be the maximum to 
maintain good drawing. Relative humidity is con- 
sidered. 

Cards: Hours Between Grinding Periods: Meth- 
od.—1. Grinders work by themselves and grind four 
cards per 8 hours. Grinder sets all rolls, and when 
card is ground he sets the doffer and doffer comb 
only. Cards ground very lightly and generally run 
200 card hours before re-grinding. 

2. We grind cards for 6 hours. Use a No. 7 
emery on cylinder and No. 40 emery on doffer and 
flats. Grind fairly heavy on cylinders and light on 
flats and doffers. Change emery on cylinders every 
6 cards—on doffers every 10 cards and on drum roll- 
ers every 40 cards, or before if the emery gets dull. 
Grind approximately every 184 to 190 running hours. 

8. Grind cylinders every 152 hours and doffers 
every 104 hours. 

5. Grind lightly, three hours at each grind, 240 
hours between grinding periods. 

6. Grind every 275 or 300 running hours, depend- 
ing on stock. 

7. We try to grind about every 450 hours. 

8. 432 hours between grinding. 

9. We use fast traverse grinding method. Grind- 
ing periods vary from 180 to 240 hours running 
time. 

Putting More Sliver in 12 x 36 Card and Drawing 
Cans.—2. We keep can table leveled and place it 
so the tube wheel will lay the sliver up close to the 
side of the can; same on drawing as on cards. In 
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some instances the cans are reversed. 


3. We are experimenting with setting the heads 
off center so as to fill the space near the outside 
of the can, also the hole in the middle of the can. 
We get 16 pounds in card cans and 19 pounds in 
drawing cans. 


5. On cards get 8% pounds per can; first draw- 
ing 12 pounds; second drawing 14 pounds. 


6. Card can holds 10 pounds; first drawing 12 
pounds; second drawing 14 pounds. 

7. By using a smaller trumpet on both calender 
and coiler heads on cards, we get 15 pounds in each 
can; first drawing 16 pounds; second drawing 18 
pounds. 

8. We get 10 pounds on cards, 12 pounds on sec- 
ond drawing frames, and 12% pounds on first draw- 
ing frames. 

9. More sliver put in card and drawing cans by 
compressing the sliver. We get 11 pounds in card 
cans, 13 pounds in first drawing, and 15 pounds in 
second drawing cans. 


System for Weighing-Up (Considering Section 
Beams) Through Mill.—2. We size roving in card 
room and yarn in spinning. Hardly ever change any 
weights on warps as long as beam weights are good. 

3. Measuring clocks on warpers give yardage 
and we know number of ends. We figure the stand- 
ard weight of beam and weigh each 
beam and check against standard 
weight. 

5. Daily record of all drawing 
and roving weights kept. Section 
beam weights are grouped daily by 
the rovings from which they are 
made. By comparing and checking 
these weights daily, the ball weights 
can be kept fairly constant by card 
room changes. No warp changes made in spinning 
room. 

6. We change at speeder to keep weights. 

8. We weigh finished drawing and roving every 
8 hours. 

9. We try to keep numbers right on the dot 
through every process. 


Slow or Fast Carding.—1. Have no decided opin- 
ion. When running some of the lower grades of cot- 
ton we think it better to card fast. 

2. Light lap and fast doffer speed is better than 
a heavy lap and slow doffer. 

38. Heavy lap, about 14 ounces, and slow doffer 
is best. 

5. Slow doffer speed is better. 

6. We prefer light lap and fast doffer. 

7. More even results and less speck with light 
lap and fast doffer; there is then a thinner batch 
of cotton spread over the cylinder. 

8. We use 14-ounce lap with 9% r.p.m. of doffer, 
carding about 14 pounds an hour. 

9. Light sliver and fast doffer speed will give 
best results. This way the cotton receives the maxi- 
mum amount of cleaning when it is carried over the 
flats one time and the cotton is taken off the cylin- 
der; a heavy sliver with a slow doffer r.p.m. causes 
the cotton to be packed down into the clothing. 


Variation in Card Sliver.—Answers on variation 
in card sliver given by mills were 3 per cent, 10, 12, 
and 18% per cent. 9. Tested on sliver tester, average 
variation is 8 to 10 per cent. Weighed yard for yard, 
one to two per cent variation is good. 

New Type Surface Wound Licker-In.—8. 
tried one and did not like it. 

Stripping Alternate Cards (Colored Work).—3. 
No dyed cotton. We strip cards continuously, allow- 
ing the card to run two minutes after stripping be- 
fore putting end up. 

5. Using eight lines of cards as an example: 


We 
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First strip lines 1-3-5-7 and then strip lines 2-4-6-8. 
No two lines facing each other will then be stripped 
at the same time. 


6. Strip three cards in a row and then the next 
three. Stay three cards behind. 


8. We strip all cards at once then creel strip 
doff one can to a head on drawing. 


9. We strip alternate cards on colored work by 
the conventional hand stripping roll. 


Correct Diameter of Trumpets at Cards.—1. We 
made some radical improvements in the card room 
about two years ago and replaced all carding and 
drawing trumpets, using the standard size recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. 


_ 2. Important question. We are gradually get- 
ting our trumpets straightened out from a 1/32-inch 
to 1/16-inch difference from calender trumpet to 
coiler trumpet. 


3. Card and drawing trumpets should be checked 
every six months and changed when they become 
4/1000-inch out of tolerance. 


5. Correct diameter necessary to get correct ten- 
sion. Check them about every 3 or 4 years, replacing 
when necessary. 


6. We check trumpets and replace when needed. 
9. Correct diameter of trumpets at cards import- 
ant. Too small a trumpet will cause 
difficulty in getting the web up; will 
stretch sliver and make it light. We 
check trumpets at intervals of six 
months to one year and replace if 
worn or if opening is increased in di- 
ameter. Trumpet at calender rolls 
should be twice as large as one at 
coiler head. 

Card Settings for Rayon Staple.— 
8. We set stripping plate as close as possible to cut 
down strips. 


9. Licker-in to feed plate ___._.._._.__________ 15/1000-inch 
Top Mote Knife from Licker-in __..-___~- Out 
Bottom Mote Knife from Licker-in_______ Out 


Nose of Licker-in Screen from Licker-in__15/1000-ineh 
Blank Part of Licker-in Screen from Lick- 


oe Te 
Licker-in from cylinder _____-______ _. 7/1000-inch 
Flats to cylinder: 

Front Stand __-_---- --....__________10/1000-inch 


EEE TERE 10/1000-inch 
Middle Stand ______~_- din ie _______10/1000-ineh 


Third Stand ~..._________-_-_-_-_____._12/1000-inch 

a _12/1000-inech 

Stripping Comb to Flats ______-_______15/1000-inch 
Cylinder Screen from Cylinder: 

le ae eo a eT eee 3/16-inch 

i ee Ee eD 34/1000-ineh 

Le A ee ee eS es 27 /1000-inch 
Doffer from Cylinder ______-______-_-_~_-~ 7 /1000-ineh 
Comb from Doffer _______-_--_~ a Sa 15/1000-ineh 


Top Back Knife Plate from Cylinder ___-17/1000-ineh 
Bottom Back Knife Plate from Cylinder__22/100@-iInch 
Top Edge Front Knife Plate from Cylin- 

EE ee gee eee ree 12 or 15/1000-inch 


Lower Edge Front Knife Plate from Cyl- 
a eae sisiuindictilin _22/1000-ineh 


Roving Frames 


One-Process Roving in Card Room.—1. Using a 
regular roving frame as one-process in the card 
room, we believe 614 is a maximum draft. We make 
1.00 hank roving from 55-grain sliver, %-inch cot- 
ton. This is run single on long draft spinning frames 
into 16s yarn. 

8. On long draft speeders we have draft of 16 
and run double creel roving in spinning where we 
also draft 16 for 23s yarn. . 

5. We are making .90 hank roving from 56-grain 
drawing on short draft slubber, draft 6.05. This 
slubber roving is drafted into 17s warp yarn on long 
draft spinning, draft 18.9. 
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8. On Superdraft, from possible 10 to 28 draft, 
on 1.37 hank roving draft of 10.34 run single process 
to 20s yarn. 

9. Limit of draft on regular roving frame should 
not be more than 6. Roving to be run single on long 
draft spinning, making 20s yarn, should not have a 
draft of over 6. 


Evener Roving from Long Draft or Two-Process. 
—l. Roving made from one-process and run single 
into spinning may not be as even as two-process rov- 
ing run on regular roving frames, but our experience 
with it in the spinning room has been just as satis- 
factory. 

2. Long draft roving is not as even as two-pro- 
cess roving. 

3. Roving from long draft speeders is not as 
even as on 3-process system. , 

5. Tests made on yarn show practically no dif- 
ference in evenness of roving from one-process and 
two-process roving. 

8. Long draft roving more even and more uni- 
form than two-process roving. 


Wt. Sliver with 3-Roll Long Draft.—2. On our 
long draft we use 55-grain card sliver and 60-grain 
finished drawing sliver. 

3. We have 52-grain card sliver and 52-grain 
drawing sliver going into our folding roll long drafi 
speeders. 

8. Card sliver 60 grains, drawing sliver 64 
grains, made into 1.00 h.r. with 7.68 draft. 

9. Card sliver 60 grains; drawing sliver 60 
grains. 


Wt. Sliver with 4-Roll Interdraft.—5. Card sliver 
67 grains; Ist drawing 65 grains; 2nd drawing 65 
grains. 

New Roving Frame Cones.—2. Satisfactory re- 
sults. Can keep better tension on frames with new 
cones; roving tester shows roving as even as on 
former cones. 

3. Have one frame on new cone; so far have not 
noted improvement. 


Compare Ends-Down in Spinning Using Long 
Draft Roving and Regular Roving.—3. Few more 
ends down in the spinning room when using long 
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—_ speeders than when three-process roving is 
used. 

5. Ends-down in spinning: Regular roving, 30. 
Long draft roving, 17. 8280 spindle hours, 21s warp 
yarn. 

6. There are more ends down in spinning when 
using long draft roving. 

8. About the same. 


Breaking Strength of Yarn Compared: Long Draft 
Roving and Regular Roving.—3. The breaking 
strength of yarn from long draft speeders is not 
quite so good as from the regular roving. 

5. Breaking strength of yarn: Regular roving 
86.3 pounds. Long draft roving 88.7 pounds. 21s 
warp yarn, corrected to 7 per cent regain and stand- 
ard number. 

6. Lower break with long draft. 

8. Improve breaking strength with long draft 
roving frames. 


Picking Clearers.—2. It is necessary to pick top 
clearers more often on intermediates when using one- 
process roving than with the two-process. 

38. On long draft roving frames we have to pick 
the clearers more often. 

5. We have not changed our clearer picking. 

8. and 9. Pick clearers more often on long draft 
roving. 

Cause of Excessive Shedding and Lumping Be- 
neath Bottom Band on Long Draft Roving Frames.— 
2. We do not know what causes shedding and lump- 
ing on long draft, but if the stationary clearer is 
used on the bottom rolls it will help the running of 
the frame. 

8. Keep relative humidity around 65 at all times 
to prevent excessive shedding. 

9. Excessive shedding and lumping is caused by 
loose carding, causing a choke beneath the bottom 
band. 

Cost per Spindle for Long Draft Rollers, 1938.— 
5. Slubbers —... .0018 Cork .50hr .625hr .90hr 

Intermediates .0012 Cork 1.29 hr 

Speeders _. .0012 Cork 1.29 hr 2.67 hr 3.00 hr 

(The next installment of this compilation of answers 
from southern mill men will appear in the June issue. 
Spinning questions will be discussed. Save this install- 
ment so you will have the complete story.) 


——oo—____——— 


Gaylord Again Expands 















Institute Forum 
That great care should be taken in 


selecting undergarments from a health 
point ef view and that the absorption 
and evaporation qualities of garments 
are of primary importance in this con- 
nection, and that proper and adequate 
fiber identification is essential to intel- 
ligent buying was pointed out at a 
Forum meeting of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Committee of Women’s National 
Institute, of which Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Fox is chairman, at the Hotel Lexinz- 
ton (Editor’s note: held March 28th), 
to consider factual information of in- 
terest to the consumer regarding un- 
dergarments of mercerized cotton yarn. 

Speakers at the Forum included Roy 
A. Cheney, president of the Underwear 
Institute, who spoke on trends in un- 
derwear, the growing demand for knit- 
ted underwear, and the problem of 
“the shirtless vogue,” particularly 
among men; Dean Hill, president of 


discussed the properties of mercerized 
cotton and the significance of the re- 
cent discovery that mercerized cotton 
undergarments absorb and evaporate 
perspiration twice as fast as those 
made of ordinary cotton yarn, and 
their efforts to make this information 
available to the consumer at the point 
of sale: Mrs. Betty Green, fashion ed- 
itor of Parents’ Magazine, who spoke 
on the exhaustive studies made by 
Parents’ Magazine of underwear for 
children from a health standpoint. 
Miss Rajean Codish, technician of the 
U. S. Testing Company, described the 
“wetability test’ which they had 
evolved to determine the rate of ab- 
sorption and evaporation of cotton un- 
derwear fabrics. G. H. McCracken, 
well-known football coach, spoke on 
the importance of proper underwear to 
the health of athletes and young pee 
ple generally. 





Gaylord Container Corporation, with 
general offices in St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the addition of a new corru- 
gated box factory at Greenville, S. C. 
A large volume of business in the 
Greenville territory has made it advis- 
able to establish a plant there so as to 
be in a position to give the best of 
service to the company’s growing busi- 
ness in this area. The building is mod- 
ern in every respect, and will house a 
complete corrugated and fibre-board 
box plant. Another part of the Gay- 
lord expansion program is a new fold- 
ing carton plant now under construc- 
tion in St. Louis. It will replace and 
enlarge the facilities acquired through 
the absorption of Doane Carton Com- 
pany. This property will give Gaylord 
Container Corporation a_ thoroughly 
modern carton plant of sufficient ca- 
pacity to take care of their rapidly 
growing volume in this field. 
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extile Week at Greenville 





Photograph by Crompton &€ Knowles 


A TYPICAL SCENE AT GREENVILLE. W. S. Pepperell, purchasing agent, and J. C. 
Cowan, Jr., vice-president in charge of manufacturing, Burlington Mills, Inc., are watch- 
ing a loom in the C. & K. exhibit. Ralph Deal and Fred Howe of C. & K. are helping. 


XPOSITION WEEK IN GREEN- 
VILLE was an unqualified 
success! The 13th Southern 

Textile Exposition, in Textile Hall 
during the week of April 3-8 inclu- 
sive, provided the outstanding at- 
traction which was the nucleus for 
a full week of activity that consti- 
tuted the center of textile interest 
of the country as a whole. 

The occasion was blessed with 
perfect weather throughout the 
week; the usual over-flow attend- 
ance of mill men, mainly from the 
South, but with many from other 
sections; an excellently managed 
array of exhibits of textile ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies and 
services; and a week’s program of 
valuable related meetings. None of 
the three major manufacturers of 
cotton spinning and preparatory 
machinery exhibited, in accordance 
with a plan started some years ago 
for these concerns to exhibit every 
other show, but otherwise every 
conceivable type of equipment and 
material applicable to spinning, 
weaving and finishing plant opera- 
tion was on display. 

Unanimous approval of the new, 
shorter hours for the exhibit was 
obvious. This year’s show operated 
on a schedule under which the show 
closed nightly at 9:00 P. M., in- 
stead of 10:00 P. M. as in the past. 
An informal canvass of mill men, 
exhibitors and exhibitors’ represen- 
tatives throughout the week re- 
vealed no single objection to the 
shorter schedule; no one felt that 
it detracted in any way from the 
value of the exhibition, all agreed 
that the earlier closing contributed 
to efficiency, comfort and conveni- 
ence. The show opened this year a 
half-hour earlier each day than 
usual, at 9:30 A. M., instead of 
10:00 A. M. as in the past. and that 


this was a constructive change was 
obvious from the crowds waiting 
for the doors to open. 

There was at least one meeting 
of interest each day of the week. 
Monday, the opening day, was 
Founders’ Day, with special cere- 
monies at Textile Hall, and recog- 
nition being given to those who 
founded the exposition in 1915, un- 
der the auspices of the Southern 
Textile Association; surviving 
members of the founding group 
were present and introduced. 

On Tuesday the Greenville Ro- 
tary Club presented a special pro- 
gram, with visiting Rotarians pres- 
ent, in charge of Edwin Howard. 

Wednesday was Engineers’ Day 
with a joint meeting of the textile 
division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and_ the 
Greenville section of that body. J. 
D. Robertson, chairman of the tex- 
tile division, and H. H. Iler, chair- 
man of the Greenville section, pre- 
sided. The following papers were 
presented: “The Future of Lighter- 
than-Air Craft,”’ by F. C. Mills, stu- 
dent in mechanical engineering at 
Clemson College; ‘““New Mechanical 
Ideas and the Textile Engineer,” by 
Frank U. Naughton, Jr., Hyatt 
Bearings Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Worcester, Mass.; “‘The 
Fluorescent Lamp, Its Development 
and Application”, by Glenn E. Park, 
of General Electric Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; and “Flax, Its Possibilities 
for the Cotton Textile Industry”, by 
C. G. Worthington, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta. 

On Wednesday evening, a joint 
dinner honoring members of the 
General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina and members of the A. S. M. 
E., with J. D. Robertson presiding 
and E. W. O’Brien, editor of 
Southern Power and Industry, At- 


lanta. as toastmaster. Governor RB. 
R. Maybank of South Carolina was 
a special guest. 

Also on Wednesday evening, there 
was a dinner of Lowell Textile In- 
stitute alumni with President 
Charles H. Eames present. 

On Thursday, the Kiwanis Club 
of Greenville had visiting Kiwani- 
ans as its guests. The speaker was 
Frederick M. Feiker, executive sec- 
retary of the American Engineer- 
ing Council, Washington, D. C. 

Friday was textile associations 
day, with officers of the Southern 
Textile Association and Textile Op- 
erating Executives of Georgia hon- 
ored at a luncheon, presided over by 
Louis P. Batson, at which Dr. 
Charles Haddon Nabers spoke on 
present conditions in Europe. A 
dance at the Poinsett Hotel, spon- 
sored by the Greenville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, closed the 
day’s activities. 

Turning back to the Exposition 
itself, despite the absence of the 
“spinning people”, every available 
inch of exhibit space in the main 
building and the annexes was uti- 
lized. The industry generally rec- 
ognizes the Greenville Show as an 
essential institution in it. Space 
and time limitations preclude a de- 
tailed description of each exhibit. 
but as a marker of progress, as a 
reminder for those who attended, 
and as a report for the few who 
didn’t. the following resume of 
what was exhibited, particularly 
the new things. is presented. It has 
been organized and classified ac- 
cording to the type of equipment. 
Every effort was made to insure its 
accuracy and completeness. Noth- 
ing was intentionally overlooked. !t 
is presented as what one trained ob- 
server saw in a week intensively de- 
voted to the task. See page 74. 








@ IT IS ONLY NATURAL in an ex- 
position such as was held in Greenville 
that the moving machinery attract 
great attention, and the 13th Southern 
Textile Exposition was no exception. 
Many of the booths were taken, how- 
ever, by companies with products that 
were not practical to show, and repre- 
sentatives were present, giving excel- 
lent opportunity for the renewal of ac- 
quaintances and to offer services on 
practical mill problems; it was noted 
that these booths were constantly fa- 
vored with mill men who were taking 
advantage of this opportunity. 


The Moving Machinery 


In the way of preparatory machin- 
ery, the Lummus Gyrator was operat- 
ing, showing the visitors an entirely 
new and unique method for opening, 
cleaning, blending, and _ distributing 
cotton to the pickers. In the same 
booth was the single-process picker, 
built into an old frame, and converted 





Photographs by George E. Missbach 


Missbach snapped these two typical views. 
a tenter; right, bird’s-eye view of the traveling spindle automatic winder 


from the conventional two-process into 
one-process picking, said to progres- 
Sively improve the stock as it passes 
through the picker. The Truslow blend- 
ing attachment seen at the show may 
be used on all types of textile fibers, 
and is especially helpful in preventing 
“rowy” goods. It is also helpful for 
cotton blanket mills where the shades 
of different colors must be as near 
alike as possible. In this equipment, 
the stock passes through the piping to 
the blending attachment, where it is 
discharged upward against the under 
side of a revolving cap or canopy. 
Vanes on the under side revolve the 
blender as the stock strikes it. At 
the same time a portion of the pipe 
revolves slowly about the room and 
distributes the stock evenly and in the 
form of a heavy snowstorm. 

The regular Super-Speed warper 
(900 yards per minute) was running, 
now equipped with a hydraulic brake 
and mechanical clutch. This machine 


has been improved to run dye beams, 





Review of Exhibits at Greenville 


The automatic spooler used in conjunc- 
tion with the Super-Speed warper may 
be equipped with two types of snick 
plates, the breaker type for excellent 
cleaning, and the standard tooth type 
with improved features, both of which 
may be adjusted quickly. Makers of 
these machines also have developed a 
line of temperature and moisture con- 
trol instruments. 


Winding Equipment 


Both the Type K quill cleaning ma- 
chine and the Type L rayon and silk 
cleaning machine were shown. The 
Type L operates from an independent 
source of compressed air and cleans 
waste from highly finished quills with 
no possibility of damage. An allied de- 
vice to operate with both of these ma- 
chines is the hoist for bobbins, an ef- 
fort and labor-saving job that makes 
the functions of the operator easier 
and less tiring. 

Many types of winders were run- 


Left, two interested mill men watching 


ning, suitable for the various textile 
fibers. The Model 75 now has an im- 
proved oiling attachment. The machine 
winds silk, rayon and cotton yarns to 
cones and tubes, made possible through 
a gear gainer attachment. On this 
machine there is an absence of 
clutches or tight and loose pulleys for 
stopping and starting, this being ac- 
complished by a “knock-off” device 
which tips the stop motion up and 
thereby applies the spindle brake and 
releases tension on the belt connecting 
the spindle with the bottom drive 
shaft. The Model 102 will also wind 
several types of packages, and is suit- 
able for use on cotton, mercerized, 
woolen, merino, spun silk and rayon. 
The doubler-twister on display oper- 
ates at 7600 r.p.m. and places 20 ounces 
on a spool. It provides an instant 
stop motion; another feature is that 
the yarn makes no sharp angles in 
winding, but follows a straight line 
from package to package. The thread 
guide over the spindle moves one-half 








The enclosed 


the speed of the ringrail. 
head-end runs in oil; it has a flexible 
drive, and carries an individual spin- 


dle adjustment for the ring. The high- 
speed Jumbo machine for twisting has 
an eight-point spring adjustment and 
a spindle brake stop for repairing a 
broken end. The porcelain guide is 
self-adjusting; the machine was run- 
ning on a combination of acetate and 
rayon. 

The Duplex doubler-twister has the 
novel feature of a removable eye, new 
traverse motion to secure a smoother 
bobbin, a new cam motion built sturdi- 
ly, and a weight adjustment with fin- 
ger touch control for belt tension. It 
may be converted to silk or rayon. The 
Simplex double deck skein winder has 
85 variable or changeable speeds and 
the traverse motions operate in the op- 
posite directions to prevent thrust. The 
Apex machine has double or single 
decks and operates with the same mo- 
tion as the Duplex. The spindies are 
balanced top and bottom and are set 
14 inches apart to prevent broken ends 
tearing down other ends. 

The Unirail twister, with a solid, one- 
piece rail, was shown for the first time 
at this show. The top and bottom decks 
are exactly the same width, 10 inches 
between whorls. The versatile 5B ma- 
chine offers a wide range of combina- 
tions of ring size and type, feed, speed 
and traverse; it handles the packages 
overend. The Stonington winder may 
be built to meet individual require- 
ments and is an oilless, compact, and 
smooth-running machine, 

The traveling spindle winder attracts 
much interest among the mill men and 
fascinates the non-textile visitors to 
the exposition. It is adaptable for 
winding packages of various shapes. A 
new development along the line of this 
machine is one for winding knitting 
cones, operating in a similar manner 
but with a new type spindle that does 
not produce the retracted cone. 

The Model K bobbin winder and the 
Model T Junior cop and butt winder 
were also running. The first machine 
for bobbins of any yarn going into 
the shuttle, is built for either plain or 
automatic loom filling of any type, has 
bunch builder which puts measured 
yardage on bunch; the latter is de- 
signed to wind cops and butts of any 
yarn for the shuttle with the exception 
of the heavy plied cotton and wool 
yarns and unusual material such as as- 
bestos and similar fabrics. It is built 
with alternating spindles facing oppo- 
site sides for economy of floor space. 
The Hacoba is a fully automatic filling 
winder for every type of yarn. It au- 
tomatically stops winding when the 
bobbin is full, cuts the thread, lowers 
the bobbins into a tray, supplies new 
bobbins, and starts un the new hobhins. 
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automatically winding a bunch of pre- 
determined length, therefrom proceed- 
ing with the winding of a new set of 
bobbins. In the same booth was shown 
the Hacoba automatic braider bobbin 
winder. 

A machine involving entirely new 
principles was the No. 99 Electromatic 
winder. It automatically removes a 
full bobbin and starts winding on an 
empty bobbin without assistance from 
the operator. The transferring is 
done electrically, requiring only two 
seconds to doff and load two bobbins 
and get the spindle in operation again. 
The machine will run about two and a 
half times as fast as the No. 90 wind- 
er. It is equipped with automatic bunch 
builder and can be built into sections 
up to 100 spindles with 50 spindles on 
each side. A simple change in the 
head-end makes it possible to reverse 
direction of the spindles. This ma- 
chine is now undergoing thorough mill 
tests and will not be released general- 
ly for several months. The No. 50 wind- 
er and the No. 44 RotoConer were 
shown by the same exhibitor. On the 
former the stopping lever has been 
shortened in length and the clearance 
between the lever and the stopping 
wheel has been increased to three- 
quarters inch. 


New Looms at Exposition 


Several looms were in operation at 
the Greenville show. The S-5 with 20 
harness, a 2x1 box loom, was running 
174 picks per minute making panne 
satin. This loom carries a pick count- 
er with a reading of percentage of ef- 
ficiency in red and actual production 
in black figures. A new feature is the 
swinging magazine so that the bobbin 
is in transfer position at all times. 
Loose ends, which sometimes cause bad 
cloth by being drawn in the fabric aft- 
er a transfer or temple cut, are sucked 
out of danger by a vacuum container, 
quite a novel arrangement. This loom 
is 52 inches between swords. The C- 
4, 92 inches between swords, a 4x1 box 
loom, was making 135 picks per min- 
ute weaving 2/2 twill cotton blankets. 
It has a magazine transfer and the 
Wattie multiplier so that varying 
width stripes can be placed in blanket, 
making the pattern more flexible. 
Makers of these looms showed an in- 
teresting metallurgical testing labora- 
tory with some of the instruments 
used. A breakdown machine was run- 
ning, used in testing the all-steel shut- 
tle box. An abrasion unit tested bear- 
ings for wear according to weight be- 
fore and after being run over long pe- 


riods. The crankshaft fatigue machine 
showed the terrific overload strain 


placed on loom crankshafts as they are 
tested for life at the factory. 


‘ two pieces held by coupling. 





Photographs by Harry H. Purvis 


At left, W. C. Cobb, retired mill superintend.- 
ent of Ware Shoals, S. C., and one of the in- 
dustry’s beloved characters, seen in Textile 
Hall. Right, ‘‘Red’’ Davis, of Stein, Hall 
& Co., borrows the rail on the Alemite booth 
for a chat with Robert T. Stutts, of Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co., Simpsonville and Fountain 
Inn, S. C. ; : F , , : 


The new Model XD duck loom, 44 
inches, was weaving at 165 picks per 
minute, using the roll and shaft top 
harness with the No. 8 dry disc clutch 
for driving. It uses the regular Roper 
let-off. The distance between loom- 
sides is 17 inches more than the nom- 
inal width of loom. The sides are 
stronger. The picker stick bumper is 
fastened to loomside. It has _ the 
through type of rocker shaft, but is of 
It has a 
heavier take-up. In the drive, the parts 
that have formerly been subject to 
wear have been made stronger. Whip- 
roll is set in a high position and the 
26-inch diameter beam can be moved 
forward into the loom. The back box 
plates beveled at mouth allow box 
plates to be set ahead of reed to elimi- 
nate excessive wear on back of shut- 
tles. The Model XK is a 44-inch ray- 
on loom and on display was running 
170 picks per minute on rayon taffeta. 
It also has the dry disc clutch but 
uses the automatic Bartlett let-off and 
the semi-low roll silk take-up with new 
pressure roll bearings and spreader 
bar: also the cloth smoothing board. 
The pick motion is provided with a 
new cam. It has dobby timed harness 
cams and rubberized fabric compensat- 
ing sheave straps for long life and 


stability. The harness springs are new 
type. Also running were the Model X 


loom at 202 picks per minute and the 
Model XL sheeting loom, 90 inches, at 
122 picks per minute. 

A loom was in operation showing the 


* ¢ 


FOR the representative camera shots 
made at the Greenville textile show, 
as used with this report, we are in- 
debted to Harry H. Purvis, superin- 
tendent, Chicopee Mfg. ioe. 
Gainesville, Ga.; George E. Miss- 
bach, Atlanta, representative of 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., and 
the photographic department of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Credit to the respective source is 
given with each picture . . . . 
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use of the K-A electrical warp stop 
motion, and it was advised that ar- 
rangements have now been made with 
Draper Corporation to supply these 
stop motions on new looms when re- 
quested by the purchaser. This stop 
motion, according to the manufacturer. 


has ho moving parts to wear. It may 
be supplied in from two to twelve 
banks of wires. 

Still another loom was operating 


using the Dodge loom drive, a principle 
of the fly-wheel or energy drive. It 
was running 186 picks per minute on 
SOx80 goods from an overhead drive 
lineshaft with a V-belt on motor to 
line shaft and a flat belt drive to loom. 
This loom was fitted with self-oiling 
babbited bearings on crank and cam 
shafts. The loomside legs were rest- 
ing on cork insulation pads to mini- 
mize vibration. 

Of interest to many mill men, be- 
cause of broken filling, was a device 
set up on a running loom’s battery to 
prevent the quill turning in the bat- 
tery and breaking the filling before the 
transfer. This same exhibitor showed 
cast parts before and after finishing. 
Another exhibit of interest to weavers, 
was the shuttle truing machine for 
matching shuttles, and which carefully 
brings the shuttles to the proper width 
in matching for multiple box looms. 

Many various types of reeds, har- 
ness, combs, etc., were on display for 
interest of weavers. A gauge to show 
the correct build of a shuttle was in 
operation. 

The new Twist-Setter, a yarn condi- 
tioner, has fewer moving parts, and is 
said to operate without any special fin- 
ish or rust proofing required on the 
bobbins. It requires only 3x9 feet of 
floor space and is said to get higher 
production. Other standard filling 
and yarn conditioning machines were 
also to be seen in operation. 

For the cloth room, visitors were 
shown the AE type 48-inch 4-knife 
Shear and double brush roll unit; the 
GF 290 inspecting machine for sky- 
light and table inspecting: and the 
towel folding machine. The type CMR 
shear, with automatic seam protector, 
completely removes sur- 
face threads from cottons, rayons, and 
silks. It has the individual built-in 
motor and insures a constant speed for 


selvage and 


the revolvers and eliminates all fast- 
running belts. The automatic 
protector is constantly on guard. The 
type LR inspector with motor drive is 
designed for handling of large rolls of 
cloth, taking rolls up to 32 inches in 
diameter. 

Many types of extractors and dyeing 
machines were shown, lined with vari 
materials. A 


Sea th) 


ous corrosion-resistant 


miniature Obermaier stainless. steel 
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cake package dyeing machine was 
shown, especially adapted for dyeing 
rayon. Large machine will dye 250 one- 
pound cakes of rayon ata time. It is 
suitable for all direct colors of good 
solubility. The dyed rayon can be re- 
wound from cake onto bobbin at same 
speed as from cones on the Hacobes 
automatic quill and braider bobbins. 

Makers of corrosion-resistant ma- 
terials displayed their textile wares of 
utensils and showed the materials in 
use on dyeing machines, slasher cylin- 
ders, dry cans, calender rolls, etc. One 
display showed the comparative rigid- 
ity of plain cast iron and nickel-clad 
iron, with the latter showing up much 
more rigid and stiffer. A model of a 
nickel-clad starch kettle attracted at- 
tention; it is said the cost is only a 
little more than the regular kettles. A 
portable food container was made with 
stainless steel top. 

The latest type of high speed tenter, 
with ball bearings running in enclosed 
oil cases, was equipped with a weft 
straightener, operating on the photo- 
electrie-cell principle. The machine had 
a tension control batcher on the de 
livery end to wind cloth from a shell 
to full size roll under the same ten- 
sion. 

The salt brine percolator, of partic- 
ular interest to dyers, was in actual 
operation. It operates on a new prin- 
ciple so that clogging of lines is al- 
most impossible. 

One stainless steel package dyeing 
machine showed the new non-clogging 
spindle and full automatic control 
mechanism. In the same booth was 
the staple fiber cutting machine which 
cuts any textile fiber into staple of any 
desired length; it was shown cutting 
wool top, the finest grade of wool that 
has been combed and scoured and put 
in sliver form. 

The automatic electric guider for 
singers, padders, mangles, printing ma- 
chines, sanforizers, etc., was shown. 
Cloth expanders for water mangles, 
starch mangles, dry cans, and calen- 
ders were of both the 5-bar and 3-bar 
expanding type. 

One exhibitor featured a leasing de- 
vice for rayon filament and spun rayon 
on slashers, replacing the company’s 
hook reed, and said to require from 3 
to 5 minutes to take a lease. There 
was also an automatic reeding ma- 
chine, a great time-saver, to be used 
with any number of reed, electrically 
operated; and shown too was the ex- 
pansion comb for slashers. 

An important recent development is 
the warp drawing-in machine for 
drawing in steel heddles. It draws 4 
banks of drop wires and 6 harness of 
flat steel heddles and one reed. Plain 
or leased warps, double beam, or dou- 
ble sheet warps can be handled with 
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equal facility, speed, and accuracy. In 
conjunction with this machine a har- 
ness frame was developed with no 
Springs to cause trouble and expense. 
Besides the foregoing warp drawing-in 
machine, the Model LC for cotton and 
the Model LS for anything from end 
and end lease were shown in the way 
of portable warp tying-in machines. 
The Model LL is a combination ma- 
chine and will tie from sheet work or 
from end and end. A new labor-saving 
machine is one that places open type 
drop wires on warp threads on the 
loom in a manner closely simulating 
manual action, using lease rods. It can 
be set in place on any standard loom 
in a few minutes and will drop wires 
at the rate of 120 to 150 per minute 
depending on warp conditions and ma- 
terial. 

Regular safety tables for textile 
work were on display, showing also the 
new electric clutch for sewing machine 
drive. Several sewing machines were 
in operation, and especially featured 
were the butted seam machine, the 
chain stitch feed-off-the-arm machine 


for closing shirts, the 147-101 for set- 


ting sleeves, and the regular lines of 
over-edging and over-seaming ma- 
chines. For bleacheries and cloth 





Photograph by Crompton € Knowles 


His Excellency Sees the Textile Show. Gov- 
ernor Burnett Maybank of South Carolina, 
who accompanied a delegation of state legis- 
lators to the exhibition is seen here (center) 
between Fred Howe, southern agent, and 
Rufus 8S. Frost, vice-president and assistant 
sales manager, of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works : ; ; 

rooms the Supreme butt seam was on 
display; in the same exhibit was the 
ball bearing spiral roller for scutchers. 
The bristle brush stretchers are adapt- 
able to all classes of machines such as 
winders, dryers, printing machines, 
ete. The piece-end sewing machine 
will sew any fabric of any thickness, 


wet or dry. 


Motors and Drives 


From the standpoint of exhibits 
showing various types of textile mo- 
tors and drives the show was well 
worth attendance by the operating ex- 
ecutive. Motors for every conceivable 
textile use were shown, some under ac- 
tual operating conditions and others 
in diagram. Of especial interest in 
connection with power transmission, 
which was one of the highlights of 






the show, were such types of textile 
transmissions as the P.I.V., positive, 
chain, belt, direct, cone, ete. Some of 
these were shown in principle or model 
as applied to spinning frames, looms, 
slashers, dyeing, and finishing machin- 
ery. The variable speed drives as ap- 
plied to such machines as spinning 
frames, dry cans, etc., were quite in- 
formative to the visitors. 

Many exhibitors featured electrical 
equipment such as capacitors, motor 
controls, linestarters, disconnect 
switches, control units, ete. One ex- 
hibitor showed in an easily understood 
manner what power factor is and how 
it may be corrected. 

In the way of chemicals and oils 
and finishes, exhibitors displayed these 
along with samples of fabrics finished 
with their products, inviting compari- 
son as to hand, finish, appearance, etc. 
Among the newer products shown 
were Surfax W.O., a wetting out agent 
for Sanforizing, Excize for desizing, 
Drisize for cotton warps and contain- 
ing no water or metallic fluorides, 
Deceresol for wetting-out (the product 
that makes a duck sink when washed 
with it), Rapilon as a waterproofing 
agent, Textac for use with starches 
and softeners to give tougher and more 
flexible textile finishes, Ahcolvel A and 
B as softeners, Synthrapol AS as a de- 
tergent and scouring agent, AHCO 
Finish NM for weighting and soften- 
ing cotton, rayon, and wool, and Ahco- 
pan waxes; besides the regular line of 
chemicals and cleaners such as Oakite 
which the exhibitors have made avail- 
able in the past. Infilco was a new 
type of water treatment product. 

Something new in starch analysis 
was presented by one of the starch 
companies. The Uviac lamp with ultra- 
violet light filtered through nickel co- 
balt showed the various starches and 
dextrines to be a different color under 
this lamp, whereas they appear almost 
identical under ordinary light. It also 
showed the various colors of starch 
during the stages of process and differ- 
ent colors of dextrines during dextrin- 
ization. Even dyestuffs appeared dif- 
ferent colors under the lamp, though 
under ordinary light they appeared 
identical. 

As usual the lubricating companies 
were displaying their products. One 
company exhibited the oscillagraph and 
showed vibration in balanced and un- 
balanced spindles. 

The visitor to the exposition was 
greatly impressed with the importance 
of mill lighting after seeing the vari- 
ous types of lamps and reflectors for 
each department in the plant and for 
every purpose, from color matching to 
individual loom lighting. 

One ring traveler company had a 
short frame to show the performance 
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Photographs by Harry H. Purvis 


Out for Air. Three groups of mill men and exhibitors in front of Textile Hall. 
T. Byron, of Jefferson Mill No. 2. 


Cedartown, Ga., and 


Products Sales Co., and George Sessions, 


of Martha Mills. 


Second group, George E. Glenn, of 
Third group, C. L. Chandler, of Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C.:; 


First group, C. R. Moore and J. C. Simmons, of 


Lindale, C. G. Stover, of Corn 


L. B. Gibson, of Fairmont (S. C.) Mills; and W. H. Gibson, Jr., of Martha Mills, Thomaston 


of the vertical and flat traveler, while 
another featured a model electric train 
carrying carloads of travelers (sym- 
bolic of shipments being made in fu- 
ture in carload lots) and exhibited for 
the first time the new ellipse spinning 
traveler for spun rayon and rayon 
twisting with Berylian finish. 

Other companies featured their reg- 
ular line of paper cones, tubes. ete., for 
textile use. An innovation at this 
show was the exhibition of paper bob- 
bins for spinning, said to prevent wear 
of the spindle and to conserve power. 
Other companies showed their line of 


conventional bobbins, quills, spools, 
ete. 
Manufacturers of leather goods 


showed new bumpers for looms, belt- 
ing, strapping, etc.; special belting for 
special purposes; hydraulic packing 
for various uses. For belting there 
was seen the Model HP slip testing 
machine for flat or V-belts, showing the 
percentage of torque and percentage of 
slippage in various belts. The dyna- 
mometer gave conclusive tests favoring 
the purchase of good belting. New de- 
velopments in rubber, fabric and wov- 
en belts were on display. 

Suppliers for textile plants showed 
roving cans, doff trucks, Dilecto spe- 
cialties, Celoron gears, Micabond and 
Haveg fabricated parts, rubber casters 
for trucks, lug straps, loom accesso- 
ries, ete. One supplier of bobbins 
showed the new proposed rubber bush- 
ing for fitting in the top of warp bob- 
bins to prevent vibration of the bob- 
bin. Manufacturers of cork rolls, cots. 
Synthetic drafting rolls and aprons, 
leather of calf and sheep skin had 
booths. A new synthetic material de- 
veloped recently is said to be static 
free, does not vary in hardness with 
temperature, and does not eyebrow. 

Spinning frames were running show- 
ing the power saving and long life of 
new spinning tapes, some equipped 
with recently developed tape fasteners. 
The multiple groove twister ring is said 
to reduce the frequency of greasing. 
One card clothing manufacturer was 
operating a machine showing how card 
clothing is made while others exhibited 
the line of products. Also featured 
was a new type of card feed roll with 


teeth to give evener sliver because the 
licker-in cannot pluck the cotton from 
it as with the conventional feed roll. 

Many of the machines were running 
from motor bases which give an even 
starting torque, fast becoming popular 
in textile plants. 

Other suppliers showed new develop- 
ments in shuttle eyes which control 
the tension of the yarn, tempered dog- 
wood and persimmon shuttles, fiber 
shuttles, new shuttle eyes of cast iron 
and brass type for high speed looms, 
shuttle eyes with disc and flat pads 
for controlling tension and adjustable 
with the tension-meter. 

In the way of a new bobbin there 
was shown the Stimson type bushing 
for bobbins to make the bobbin steadi- 
er on the clutch type of spindle. 

Aluminum and magnesium are play- 
ing their part in new developments in 
the textile industry. Aluminum beams 
and carboys are now available, and a 
picker of magnesium is being devel- 
oped and was shown for the first time 
at the exposition. 

A new rubber and fabric picker bids 
fair to be popular in that tests were 
run and orders given in quantity dur- 
ing the show. The maker of this pick- 
er also showed every type of V-belt 
drive, cone belts, ete., being run with 
Vuleo belts. 

Other exhibitors showed new brushes 
for cleaning long draft frames, and for 
getting the gears of looms brushed: 
Tite-Fit tubing for shipping textile 
goods in rolls or folds; bushings of 
micarta (a cotton base plastic): bear- 
ings of brass, both oiling type and self 
lubricated, oil Ledaloy! 
bearings, bearings of asbestos requir- 
ing no lubrication; grooved graphite- 
roller and 


impregnated 


inserted bronze bearings, 
ball bearings, ete. 

The improved Moist-O-Graph for 
controlling moisture content and 
speeds on slashers, psychrometers, hu- 
midity and temperature controllers, 
regulators, etec., were in evidence. 

For controlling air currents there 
were fans for various purposes, such 
as bracket, circulating, exhaust, ven- 
tilating, and pressure. Unit heaters 
and coolers, and combination heater- 
humidifiers both large and small were 


showing the saving in fuel for heating 
and power saving in cooling. 

A model Airchanger system 
working and a Humiduct was func- 
tioning; also the new ductless ventila- 
tion system. Humidifiers of all types 
were on display, operating to show the 
mill man the specific purpose of each. 
A lint condenser with automatic doff- 
er showed how the air was cleaned 
when recirculated air is used. 

Both the creel type and the ceiling 
type of overhead cleaners were run- 
ning over spinning frames. Overhead 
handling equipment was in use to 
show the time and effort saved by its 
use. The dustless portable card strip- 
per moves from card to card on wheels. 

Several companies had a complete 
line of tools of various metals, heavy 
tools, hand precision 
gauges, and pipe tools, the latter with 


was 


tools. tools. 


great improvements as to time and ef- 
fort saving. 

The water coolers 
were in operation and furnished cold 
water to the visitors. An attraction 
in this line was the water cooler op 
erated by the photo-electric cell which 
the person 


on exhibition 


turned the water on as 
leaned to drink. 
Manufacturers of paint showed col- 
shades of original ma- 
drving and which 
bobbin enamel! 
prevent 


match 
quick 


ors to 
chinery for 
were one-coat paints, 
paint, beam head white to 
rusting, one-coat paints for mill houses, 
flat wall paints for village houses, 
partial glosses for same purpose, one 
coat mill white gloss, floor finishes to 
eliminate scrubbing, glare reducing 
window finishes, ete. 

For the master mechanic there were 
valves of various types and 
nickel-iron 
setting 
boilers, 


lines of 


makes, cast 


traps, 
Plibrico boiler 


water tube 


steam 
ings for gears, 
eonstruction for 
stokers, stoves, efe. 

For the general 
there was the lawn mower which does 
the work of several men, steam 
duit systems offering permanent pro- 
tection and insulation for underground 
pipe lines, steel encased insulated wa- 
ter-tube boiler (placed on flatcar oppo- 
site exposition building). 

Of interest to all were the 


maintenance man 


con- 


high- 
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Photographs by George E. Missbach 


Inside Textile Hall. Left to right: 
(Hi-Yo Silver) Wear and D 


pressure systems of lubrication with 
air-powered grease guns. 

For lifting heavy loads easily there 
were the electric hoists and hand 
hoists, ingeniously engineered so that 
little effort has to be exerted. Grind- 
ers for the machine shop were also 
shown. 

The office manager or paymaster 
found the complete line of tabulating, 
adding, calculating, payroll, and check- 
writing machines. 

Visitors were shown how lumber is 
vacuum-pressure treated to insure 
preservation. 

Other items of interest generally to 
the mill man were the rotary pres- 
sure joints, line drawing of “speed 
heet” for cotton slashers and dry cans, 
pressure equalizing boiler feed pump, 
complete line of textile plant scales, 
Causul metal valves designed for caus- 
tic and sulphuric acid in the dye- 
house, solder-end valves, valves with 
lubricated plug cock on the valve, 
powered system of floor scrubbing, 
waxing and polishing machinery, hack 
saw blades, portable air conditioner 
and stencil machines, 

Both solid and duplex copper rolls 
for printing machines were at the 
show, the duplex made so that it is 
not necessary to scrap the old roll. The 
same company showed copper tubing 
for plumbing and tubing lines. 

One company had a display of coal, 
showing the various sizes of lump and 
powdered coal available, and offering 
the service of supplying the mill with 
exactly the type coal suited to its pur- 
pose. 

A complete line of counters, pick 
counters, meters, etc., were on display. 
A new feature was the cut meter 
which is set for a predetermined length 
of cloth and which stops the loom at 
the proper place for the loom to be 
doffed. 

Traverse card grinding equipment 
was running with the patented differ- 
ential motion, the two-way adjustable 
stand and boxes, and solid self-oiling 
hub. 

The new card stripping device is 
said to decrease considerably the num- 
ber of card stripping operations, de- 
crease loss of production, variation in 
sliver, and eliminate damage to the 


; (Burn-’em-up) O’Connor, 
Inc.; and James Stallings, of Stein, Hall & Co. : ; 





James Morrison of National Tube Co., P. G. 
of Penick & Ford, Ltd., 


ecard. Another feature was the elec- 
tro psychrometer for instant moisture 
determination of fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics. 

The laboratory men showed interest 
in the micro-photographic equipment 
and the polaroid for polarizing, used 
in fiber investigation. 

Space forbids description of each 
and every exhibit but the foregoing 
gives in a brief outline many of the 
exhibits shown at the 13th Southern 
Textile Exposition. It is a worthy in- 
stitution and only by visiting it can the 
true value be realized. 

4 
Phi Psi Convention 


Held in Atlanta 


The 36th annual convention of Phi 
Psi, the international textile fraterni- 
ty, was held at the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga., on March 31-April 1. Ap- 
proximately 100 delegates from practi- 
eally all of the active and alumni chap- 
ters, as well as several honorary mem- 
bers, were present. 

The convention was devoted to af- 
fairs of the fraternity and social ac- 
tivities. J. Ellsworth Fite, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, grand president and one 
of the five charter members of the or- 
ganization, presided, assisted by A. 
Kempton Haynes, of Atlanta, grand 
vice-president; Theo. H. Thomas, of 
Bennington, Vt., grand secretary; and 
Alex Stohn, of Boston, grand treasurer. 

The annual banquet on Saturday eve- 
ning closed the convention. Robert W. 
Philip, editor of CoTtron, Atlanta, was 
toastmaster. Mr. Fite and M. L. Brit- 
tain, president of the Georgia School of 
Technology, were the speakers. 


a oe 


Ed Kempton Forms 


Own Business 
Ed S. Kempton, for many years gen- 


eral manager of Mill Devices Co. and 
Carter Mills, has formed the Kempton 
Parts and Spring Co., Box 767, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. The new firm will distrib- 
ute unpatented special machine parts, 
small screws, nuts, bolts, washers, bear- 
ings, bushings, guides, textile special- 
ties and springs of every description, 
carrying a large stock of special 
springs, bearings and parts. Mr. Kemp- 
ton will continue to call on the tex- 
tile mills in his new capacity. 
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Positive Identification 


by Sheet and Pillow Case Group 


At a meeting of the sheet and pillow- 
case group of The Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York 
held March 15, it was unanimously 
voted: After July 1, 1939, to make no 
shipments of sheets and pillowcases be- 
low first quality grade without posi- 
tive identification on each article to 
prevent any confusion with first quali- 
ty product. 

The description of inferior grades be 
limited to a choice between irregulars, 
second quality, second selection, sec- 
onds, and that such description be 
plainly marked on the face of each ar- 
ticle, whether included in the label 
proper or affixed as a supplementary 
label. 

The application of these rules are 
equally effective on proprietary and 
customer brands. Also, the descriptive 
expressions “run of the mill” and “run 
of the loom” are unwarranted and mis- 
leading when applied solely to grad- 
ings inferior to first quality merchan- 
dise. 

All producers, distributors and deal- 
ers are urged to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly in this voluntary industry-wide 
action to outlaw a practice which has 
the capacity to deceive consumers. 

o 
Manchester Exhibition Excellent 

According to reports and comments 
on the “Textile Recorder” exhibition 
of machinery held in Manchester, 
England, last October, it excel- 
lently managed and attracted interest- 
ing visitors from all parts of the globe. 


® 


was 


Cotton Talks 


At the National Farm Chemurgic 
Conference, held in Jackson, Miss., 
from March 29 through April 1, cotton 
held the spotlight. Oscar Johnston, 
head of the National Cotton Council, 
led the discussions. Among the factors 
brought to light by the various speak- 
ers were: 1. Washington has the heart 
of the farmer at heart, but has con- 
flicting desires as to how to help the 
cotton producer. 2. National Cotton 
Council will seek to promote trade 
agreements between U. S. and other 
nations. 3. Cotton will undergo inten- 
sive research at a new laboratory to be 
opened at New Orleans soon, based on 
characteristics, properties to make cot- 
ton desirable, processing, and a study 
of cotton linters. 4. What to do with 
land formerly used in growing of cot- 
ton? 5. Proposal for completely over- 
hauling cotton classing and grading 
system to meet modern needs. 6. Meth- 
od for producer and consumer to meet 
to solve their common problems as 
concerns cotton. 7. Development of new 
uses for cotton through research. 8 
Cotton to be used for building of roads. 
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: Reorganized A\labama Association Holds 


F irst A\nnual Convention in Mobile 


HE Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Association 

held its first annual meeting since its reorgan- 

ization some 18 months ago on March 16 and 17, 
at the Battle House Hotel, in Mobile, Ala. There was 
a fine attendance of Alabama mill men and visitors, 
with a total of 110 registrations in addition to a num- 
ber of ladies. 

R. W. Jennings, superintendent of the Lanett 
(Ala.) Mill Division of the West Point Manufacturing 
Co., president of the association, presided, assisted by 
Dwight M. Wilhelm, who is executive secretary of the 
association, with headquarters in Montgomery, Ala. 

In the annual election of officers, Paul A. Red- 
mond, president of Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., was named president of the association succeed- 
ing Mr. Jennings. Joe L. Lanier, assistant treasurer, 
West Point Mfg. Company, succeeds Mr. Redmond as 
association vice-president. Mr. Wilhelm was re-named 
as executive secretary; and a treasurer to succeed Mr. 
Lanier will be named by the board of directors, which 
consists of: 

Three-year terms: R. P. Clark, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Gadsden, Ala.; B. B. Comer, Jr., Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
and George 8S. Elliott, Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. Two-year 
terms: Allan Little, Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City; R. H. Gray, 
Goodyear Decatur Mills, Decatur; and G. Arthur Cook, West Boyl.- 
ston Mfg. Co., Montgomery. One-year terms: Comer Jennings, 


Cowikee Mills, Eufaula; Benj. C. Russell, Russell Mfg. Co., Alexan- 
der City; and R. A. Wells, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Talladega, Ala. 


At the Mobile convention, President Jennings was 
the first chief speaker at the opening session on 
Thursday, March 16. He reviewed the history of the 
association, including its recent re-organization, and 
reported “fa general attitude of sympathetic under- 
standing of and co-operation with our aims and ob- 
jectives toward a closer co-ordination and greater uti- 
lization of the major elements in our state’s life for 
developing better mutual relationships and the crea- 
tion of greater happiness, security and prosperity for 
our state and its people as a whole.” He urged a 
closer co-operation between the manufacturers and 
farmers of the state; and greater attention to indus- 
trial and public relations. He stressed the importance 
of developing the mills’ superintendents and foremen, 
saying: 

“I feel very strongly that we could, with profit, give individual 
and concerted attention to the training of our operating executives 
—the superintendents, overseers and other supervisory personnel 
in our mills. They are, after all, the key points in the operation 
of our plants. Their standards, their attitude, their methods, their 
leadership or lack of it, after all set the pace of our plant and 
personnel efficiency and influence more than anything else the 
morale of our organizations. Anything that is done to elevate 
their standards, broaden their viewpoints and improve their effi- 
ciency, will certainly be reflected throughout our entire organiza- 
tion.”’ 


Claudius T. Murchison, president, The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, followed Mr. Jennings. He praised the 








Mr. Redmond 


Mr. Wilhelm 


re-organization of the Alabama association as one of 
the outstanding developments of the last year in the 
industry. He stated that the Federal government in- 
tends that any revision of the nation’s tax structure 
shall be in favor of industry and trade and will encour- 
age business to expand and prosper. 

John V. Denson, attorney, of Opelika, was the final 
speaker of the session, discussing tax and other legis- 
lative problems of Alabama. 


Golf and Other Entertainment 


Golf, visits to the Bellingrath and other gardens 
around Mobile, and boat trips on Mobile Bay, were en- 
joyed during Thursday afternoon. Thursday evening, 
the banquet was held, with George S. Elliott as toast- 
master. Karl Landgrebe, vice-president of Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., Birmingham, spoke, giv- 
ing a comprehensive review of the economic conditions 
underlying the industrial and agricultural structure of 
Alabama and discussed problems common to the south- 
ern industrial states. James Simpson, state senator, 
of Jefferson County, discussed state legislative mat- 
ters. 

Golf prizes and ladies’ attendance prizes, provided 
by the delegates representing allied companies, were 
distributed at the banquet. 

The final session of the convention, on Friday 
morning, constituted the business meeting, with re- 
ports from the treasurer, Mr. Lanier, and Executive 
Secretary Wilhelm. Sam F. Clabaugh, executive vice- 
president of the Southern States Industrial Council, 
was a speaker. 

Resolutions approving the principles of the Smith 
Bill for disposing of the cotton surplus; paying tri- 
bute to the memory of Neil P. Sterne, for many years 
counsel for the association; urging economy in govern- 
ment; approving the activities at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute toward cotton improvement—were adopt- 
ed. At the Thursday evening ban- 
quet, a beautiful watch was pre- 
sented to Scott Roberts, for many 
years head of the association, in 
appreciation of his work in this 
connection. 


Mr. Jennings 


ON THE DOCKS AT MOBILE BAY 
DURING THE ALABAMA MEETING 
Left to right: Mrs. Dwight Wilhelm, Mrs. 
W. H. Randolph, Jr., Dr. Claudius Murchison, 
Mrs. Rube Jennings, Sr., Mrs. John ; 
Turner, Capt. Joe Crenshaw, Mrs. George 
Elliott, Miss Addie Elliott, John O'Neill, Mrs. 
O'Neill, Miss Marguerite Rogers, Miss Helen 
Elliott, Mrs. Ed G. Merritt, and Mr. Merritt. 
(See also page 104) 











has prepared horsepower ratings tables for oak- 
tanned flat leather belting, making it possible 
for the designer and purchaser to set up his own speci- 
fications. The Association, a universally recognized 
authority, has based the tables on the performance of 
modern up-to-date belting, correlating it upon scien- 
tifically measured tests and field data. 
Table I lists horsepower transmission capacities 


"| na AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 


Sclection of Lewhea Belts’ 


Same given large size pulley throughout the tests. The 
figures in this table do not represent peak load ratings, 
but are based on proper tensions and factors of safety, 
so that when corrected through the factors in Tables 
II and III, a properly designed drive will result. It 
will be noted that the horsepower transmitted in inch 
of width increases with the speed of the belt. 
Important: It is always essential that values in 
Table I be corrected by values in Table II and Table 









































































































































for belts one inch in width at varying speed with the III. In no instance should a belt rating be taken from 
TABLE | 
HORSE POWER PER INCH OF WIDTH 
BELT SINGLE PLY DOUBLE PLY TRIPLE PLY BELT SINGLE PLY DOUBLE PLY TRIPLE PLY 
penny "11/64" | “13/64” | *18/64"| *20/64" | *23/64"| *30/64" | *34/64” ying *11/64" | "13/64" | *18/64"| *20/64" | *23/64"| *30/64” | *34 /64” 
PER MIN.| MEDIUM| HEAVY | LIGHT | MEDIUM| HEAVY| MEDIUM, HEAVY PER MIN.| MEDIUM! HEAVY | LIGHT | MEDIUM| HEAVY| MEDIUM! HEAVY 
600 1.1 1.2 1.5 1.8 2.2 ae ll lee 3400 5.7 6.6 79 | Gs | Ile 12.9 | 14.2 
800 1.4 1.7 2.0 2.4 2.9 Ihr * 3600 5.9 6.9 8.3 | 10.1 | 11.7 13.4 14.8 
1000 1.8 2.1 2.6 3.1 3.6 4.1 | 4.5 3800 6.2 7.1 8.7 | 10.5 | 12.2 14.0 15.4 
1200 2.1 2.5 3.1 3.7 4.3 4.9 | 5.4 4000 6.4 7.4 9.0 | 10.9 | 12.6 14.5 16.0 
1400 2.5 2.9 3.5 4.3 4.9 5.7 6.3 4200 6.7 ta 23 | 18.35 | 138 15.0 16.5 
1600 2.8 3.3 4.0 4.9 5.6 6.5 7.1 4400 6.9 7.9 96 / 11.7 | 13.4 15.4 16.9 
1800 3.2 3.7 4.5 5.4 6.2 7.3 | 8.0 4600 7.1 | 8.1 9.8 12.0 13.8 15.8 17.4 
2000 3.5 4.1 4.9 6.0 6.9 8.1 | 8.9 4800 7.2 | 8.3 10.1 | 123 | 34.13 16.2 17.8 
2200 3.9 4.5 5.4 6.6 7.6 8.8 | 9.7 5000 7.4 | 84 | 10.3 | 12.5 | 143 | 16.5 | 182 
2400 4.2 4.9 9 | 7.3 8.2 9.5 | 10.4 5200 Zo | BS 10.5 $128 | 14.6 16.8 18.5 
2600 4.5 ae Sema, 8.9 10.3 11.0 5400 7.6 | 8.7 10.6 12.9 | 14.8 17.1 18.8 
2800 4.9 5.6 "6.8 oie - Bs 11.0 | 12.1 5600 if | oe 10.8 13.1 | 15.0 5F = 
3000 5.2 5.9 7.2 8.7 | 10.0 11.6 | 12.8 5800 > Ja 10.9 is2 | 15.1 17.5 19. 
3200 5.4 | 6.3 7.6 92 | 10.6 12.3 | 13.5 6000 7.8 | 8.9 10.9 13.2 | 15.2 17.6 19.3 
» | Belts 7 | | > | Belts | 
S Under 3” 5” 6” §” 12” 20” 24” Se = 3” 5” 6” g” 12” 20” 24” 
as| % as | 
es wise | | Ee: —- , 
be ay 5” 1 had 8” 10” 14” 24” | 30” 5s a 5” | 7" 8” 10” 14” 24” | 30” 
= ae These are the minimum allowable pulleys for the above thickness belts. = ao ‘These are the minimum allowable pulleys for the above thickness belts. 











*NOTE: See Table IV. 


For Belt Speeds Over 6000 Feet Per Minute. Consult a Leather Belting Manufacturer. 








































































































CORRECTION FACTOR FOR sie th AND SMALL PULLEY DIAMETER 

Diem- CENTER DISTANCE IN FEET 

rita" Up to 4° 6" 8" 10° 12° 15° 20° 25' & Over 
Pulley Tight Side | TightSide | TightSide | TightSide | TightSide | TightSide | . TightSide | Tight Side 
inches ABOVE BELOW ABOVE | BELOW] ABOVE! BELOW | ABOVE | BELOW] ABOVE! BELOW ABOVE | BELOW | ABOVE | BELOW | ABOVE BELOW 
3” 45 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 47 | 48 | .47 | 49 | .48 | 50 | 49 | 52 | 48 | 54 | 48 | 155 
4” 53 | 53 | 54 | 55 | 55 | 57 | 56 | so | 57 | 61 | 58 | 63 | 59 | 65 | 59 | .66 
5” 59 | 59 | 60 | 62 | 62 | 64 | 63 | 66 | 63 | 68 | 65 | .70 | 66 | .72 | 66 | .74 
6” 62 | 62 | 63 | 65 | 65 | 68 | 66 | 70 | 67 | .72 | 68 | .74 | .69 | .76 | .70 | .78 
8” 66 | 66 | 67 | 69 | 69 | .72 | .70 | .74 | 21 | .76 | .72 | 78 | .73 | 80 | .74 | 82 
10” oe | BB i ve | 7] 2 |e | ss | 97 | as | we Tas | a Fae | as | a7 | as 
12” 70 | .70 | .72 | .74 | .73 | .77 | 75 | 79 | .76 | 81 | .77 | 83 | .78 | .86 | .79 | .88 
15” 73 | .73 | .74 | .76 | .76 | .79 | .77 | s2 | 78 | 84 | .80 | 26 | 81 | 89 | 82 | .91 
18” 75 | .75 | .76 | .78 | .78 | #1 | .79 | 84 | 80 | 86 | 2 | 89 | .83 | 91 | 84 | .93 
24” 77 | 77 | .79 | 81 | 81 | 84 | 82 | 87 | 83 | 29 | 85 | 92 | .86 | 94 | 87 | .96 
30” 79 | .79 | 81 | 82 | 82 | 86 | 84 | 89 | 85 | 91 | 87 | 94 | .88 | 96 | 89 | .98 
36” 80 | 80 | 22 | 24 | 83 | 87 | 85 | 90 | 86 | .o2 | .88 | .95 | .89 | .98 | 90 11.00 








Consider gravity idler and pivoted motor drives with tight side of the belt next to the pivot point as having 25 foot centers. 
For pivot base drives where tight side of the belt is away from the pivot point, do not use these tables but consult a 
Leather Belting manufacturer. 
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TABLE lil 
SERVICE CORRECTION FACTORS 
Atmospheric Chen, scheduled maintenance .........0.0ceeeceeeeeeeeeees 2 
Condition (5 REET past te eile AAR SEIS. 
le of Horizontal to 60 degrees from horizontal ...........20000++: 7 
: 60 to 75 - ws w Ppeadewengneveneeoes . 
ater Une 75to909  “—* EEA EE NIOS 3 
Pulley Material Fibre on motor and small pulleys ............0eeeeeeeeeeeee 1.2 
Cees BO OF GHEE coos - cdcccsecccccceccoccescoesoececcoceses 1.0 
. Temporary or Intermittent ............:0ee see ce eee eeeenees 1.2 
Service Dn. . se.sce. Cie seeaeedasoeksseucedaesehenenees 1.0 
Important or cContinuoUs ..... 2.66. sce c cece ec ee ee eenerseees 8 
Light, steady load such as: 
steam engines, steam turbines, Diesel engines, and multi- 
cylinder gasoline engines .......... 060 seeeesesesees 
Jerky loads, reciprocating machines such as: 
Peak Loads normal starting torque squirrel--cage motors, shunt 
wound D. C. motors, and single cylinder gasoline 
OMBIMES 20. one eee eee c eee cc eessesccssseeccces 
“Shock and reversing loads, full voltage start such as: 
wound rotor (slip ring) motors, synchronous motors. 6 
TABLE IV 





THICKNESS SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR 


FLAT LEATHER BELTING 


APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY AMERICAN LEATHER BELTING ASSOCIATION 





ium, Single Ply, 11/64” Average| “All thicknesses in this table are average 
on Sing eg / ad thickness in inches, and should be deter- 


Heavy, Single Ply, 13/64” Average |mined by measuring 20 coils and dividing 
this total by the number of coils measured. 
In rolls of belting containing eA nahn 
. ” coils, the average thickness shou e- 
Light, Double Ply, 18/64” Average termined by measuring all the coils in the 


j ” Average|roll. Allowable tolerances for all thick- 
venmeantenenay Ply, nities 6 nesses plus or minus 1/64th inch from above 


Heavy, Double Ply, 23/64” Average | averages.” 

Uniformity: No point in single belting 
shall be more than 3/64” thicker or more 
*Medium, Triple Ply, 30/64” Average] than 2/64” thinner than the average thick- 
, ” ness. With doubles, the tolerances shall be 
*Heavy, Triple Ply, 34/64” Average | 2/64” thicker or thinner than the average. 














*TRIPLE PLY: These are averages for general usage. Most triple ply belts are 
usually constructed for particular drive conditions. Tolerances for 
Single and Double Ply Belts do not apply. Consult a Leather Belting 
Manufacturer for specific information concerning thickness and 
construction of 3 Ply Belts. 











any one table without using the proper correction fac- 
tor from the other two to compensate for the individ- 
ual condition surrounding the particular application. 

When gravity idlers and pivoted motor bases are 
used, the factor for center line distances of 25 feet 
and over can be substituted for the effect of controlled 
tensions in pivoted bases and increased effective area 
of the gravity idler. Conditions in isolated cases exist 
which may not be covered by tables; exceptions must 
be made in those instances. 

Where speeds over 6,000 feet per minute are 
reached, the tables do not apply; it is then necessary 
to consult a belting manufacturer. 

It is also pointed out that for satisfactory belt 
service, proper tension must be maintained. 


Directions for use:—To find width of belt re- 
quired, divide name plate reading of prime mover or 
nominal load by values in Table I, Table II, Table ITI. 
(See example 1). To find rating of a belt, multiply 
belt width by values in Table I, Table II, Table III. 
(See example 2). 





*By L. H. Skougor, research engineer, American 
Leather Belting Association, 100 Gold Street, New York 
City. The tables appearing in this article have applica- 
tion to horsepower ratings for oak tanned flat leather 
belting. 


To use tables: 


EXAMPLE NO. 1 
PROBLEM: Select belt for following drive— 
Motor—10 h.p., 1750 r.p.m., line start, induction. Pulley 6-inch 
diameter x 6% inches face, fiber. 
Compressor—Started automatically against pressure. Pulley 30- 
inch diameter x 6%-inch face. 


Conditions—Tight side of belt below, pulleys 6 feet center to 
center, center line approximately horizontal, important re- 
frigeration service, normal atmospheric conditions. 


SELECTION OF FACTORS: 
6 X 8.14 X 1750 
Belt Speed = 2750 feet per minute. 
12 
From Table I, LIGHT DOUBLE BELT suited for 6-inch diam- 
eter pulley. 
From Table I, LIGHT DOUBLE BELT will transmit 6.7 h.p. 
per inch of width at 2750 f.p.m. 
From Table II, FACTOR for center distance and small pulley 
65. 





diameter =. 

From Table III, Atmospheric condition 1.0 
Angle of center line 1.0 
Pulley material 1.2 
Service 8 
Peak load .6 

CALCULATION: 
10 
= 3.99 inches. 





6.7 X .65 KX 1.0 KX 1.0 * 1.2 K* .8 xX 
Therefore, use 4 inches LIGHT DOUBLE BELT. 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 
PROBLEM: Determine capacity of 8-inch Heavy Double Belt on 
following drive— 

Lineshaft—-200 r.p.m., 48-inch diameter x 12-inch face cast iron 
pulley. 

Fan—600 r.p.m., 16-inch diameter x 12-inch face cast iron 
pulley, requiring 35 h.p. at this speed. 

Conditions—Tight side above, 16-foot centers, drive nearly ver- 
tical, 8 hours per day operation, exhausting from woodwork- 
ing shop, dusty conditions. 

SELECTION OF FACTORS: 
48 X 3.14 XK 200 
Belt Speed = 2500 f.p.m. 
12 

From Table 1, HEAVY DOUBLE BELT is suited for 16 inches 
diameter pulley. 

From Table I, HEAVY DOUBLE BELT will transmit 8.55 h.p 
per inch of width at 2500 f.p.m. 

From Table II, —o for center distance and small pulley 
diameter =. 





From Table III, gy condition a 
Angle of center line 8 
Pulley material 1.0 
Service 1.0 
Peak load 1.0 


CALCULATION: 
8. X 8.55 XK .80 X .7 X .8 K 1.0 XK 1.0 X 1.0 = 30.6 h.p. 
Therefore, belt not suited for 35 h.p. load. 


NOTE: This belt can be used if any one of the following changes 
are made— 


1. Use fiber pulley on fan. 

2. Reduce angle of drive to 60 degrees from horizontal. 

3. Protect drive from dust. 

4. Increase pulley diameters to 60 inches and 20 inches. 

If it is not practical to change the drive, use a 10-inch 
HEAVY DOUBLE BELT. 


a 
As | See It 


I have noticed that, for most people, it is easy to 
be good when one has to be good. 


To be good when it is left entirely to one’s own 
choice, however, requires a much higher type of char- 
acter. 

This same principle, I believe, applies to a super- 
visor dealing with his workers. 

When jobs are plentiful and workers can be a bit 
independent, ’most every supervisor tries to treat his 
help considerately, tactfully, and humanely. 


But, when times change and jobs get scarcer, then 
is the time when the really high class supervisor re- 
fuses to take advantage of his men. He goes right on 
treating his men considerately, tactfully, and hu- 
manely. 


—Glenn Gardiner in “Management Information”, 
Elliott Service Co., Ine. 
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Handling of Spun 
Rayon Discussed 
at Charlotte 








Association held its spring meeting at the Cham- 

ber of Commerce building, Charlotte, N. C., Sat- 
urday morning, April 22, with B. M. Bowen, superin- 
tendent, Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills, presiding, and 
Marshall Dilling, secretary-superintendent, A. M. 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C., lead- 
ing the discussions. A large crowd was not present, 
but some interesting pointers were exchanged in the 
brief meeting on the processing of spun rayon. Most 
of those present had visited the Southern Textile Ex- 
position at Greenville during the first week in April, 
and much of the discussion was devoted to what was 
seen at this show. A complete report of equipment and 
exhibits at the Exposition appears on page 74 of this 
ony so this part of the discussion is not recorded 

ere. 

The first question asked for the break draft used 
on long draft roving frames, but no one present uses 
break drafts on their long draft roving frames; in a 
few instances it was stated that the break draft was 
only that caused by the thickness of the leather apron. 

In the discussion of running spun rayon, J. L. 
Brannan, Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C., sug- 
gested the use of tapered pins on the picker. He also 
finds the use of a No. 3 evener on the side of the 
hopper assists in giving a better lap at the picker. For 
the hopper apron, it is considered good practice to 
place the pins closer together (one-half inch) and use 
a finer pin. He also turns his grid bars upside down 
to prevent damage to the rayon and to prevent exces- 
sive waste; this method is practical because there is 
no cleaning to be carried out on the spun rayon fiber. 
Mr. Brannan has always bought his rayon cut to the 
proper staple, but believes it is a better practice for 
the mill to secure a staple cutter so that the mill itself 
can control the length of the staple. 

A question was asked regarding the proper length 
of staple rayon to mix with certain grades and staples 
of cotton. An experience was given of using 1-inch 
Middling cotton with 114-inch rayon staple, mixing it 
50-50 to be dyed; this had a good background but the 
“feel” was of cotton, an undesirable feature on the 
particular fabric. Next was tried the 50-50 mix using 
1144-inch cotton and 1%-inch cut staple, which im- 
proved the feel but did not give the desired product. 
Finally the mix of 114-inch cotton and 114-inch rayon 
solved the problem. 

J. O. Williams, Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills has 
discovered that the more rayon staple is worked, or the 
more it is processed, the better fabric it gives and the 
easier it becomes to make a satisfactory processing 
material for the plant to run: it was also pointed out 
that the less cotton is worked the better it is. He espe- 
cially emphasized that cut staple does not run as well 
on single-process pickers as on the old two- and three- 
process methods. He uses a Kirschner beater with 
three processes of picking and gets a good mix when 
it is necessary to blend rayon and cotton. He finds 
that travelers last only about half as long when run- 


——— 
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Reported by John C. Fonville. 


ning pure spun rayon as compared with cotton. He 
runs three shifts and changes the traveler every 5 
days on 44s. The light spinning roller is employed 
and he finds it helpful in operating if there is no va- 
riation in length of cut staple fibers, or much differ- 
ence in length of cotton and staple fibers when running 
a blend. For fine numbers he uses double roving in 
spinning, but single on coarse counts. The luster of 
the rayon fiber is specified by the customer, but he 
sees no difference after the fabric has been finished. 
He is getting satisfactory service from his short draft 
machines on rayon by not drafting over 7 in the card 
room and not over 12 in the spinning room (double 
creel). Mr. Brannan uses the slip drafting roll and on 
25s drafts 20% single roving and on 30s he drafts 
16.66, using 11% denier and 11% staple rayon, and finds 
that the rayon runs better than Sea Island cotton of 
the same length. For the warp he uses a twist of 3.5 
and for filling 2.75; he did cut the spinning speeds 
from 9600 r.p.m. to 8000 r.p.m. 

On the subject of waste from spun rayon and its 
disposal, one man advised that he has his machines 
set so there is not a handful of waste around the card, 
but uses the waste that finally does accumulate from 
all the processes back at the picker, except that it does 
not go into very fine goods. Another method for han- 
dling waste was given: After pointing out that slow- 
ing the flats does more damage to cards than running 
them at normal speeds, the group was told of changing 
the stripper brush device so that instead of making 
strips on the front of the card, the strippings from the 
flats drop back onto the licker-in apron and are fed 
directly back into the lap at the licker-in. A caution 
on this point is that the drafts are of course changed 
and the card should be adjusted for this. This method 
also slightly lowers the breaking strength of the yarn, 
but not enough to reduce the value of the product. For 
preventing cards loading up, it was suggested that two- 
processes of picking be used; also, the loading up some- 
times depends on the condition in which the rayon is 
received. 

The question of using oil on rayon was raised, and 
one successful man said that he uses nothing. An- 
other man said that he has had difficulty where oil 
was used on it. It is, however, important that the 
proper humidity be kept in the picker room. 

On the subject of tinting rayon to identify it later 
on, a member said that he uses several humidifier 
heads at the back of his openers and simply sprays 
the stock the color he wishes to tint it at this point. 

For sizing spun rayon, one man does not change 
his size mix when using rayon or when using cotton; 
he uses the same mix for both, made from corn starch. 
He prevents his rayon selvage from going into the 
size box, but simply allows it to go under the last 
squeeze roll. He notes that there is less shedding in 
the weave room from rayon as compared with cotton; 
for weaving he uses both the tape and plain selvage. 

Close or open settings on the card when mixing 
rayon and cotton was brought up; Mr. Williams ad- 
vised that the best answer to this question is to buy 
good cotton as free from trash as possible, and this 
point need not be a bother. Another member double 
ecards his cotton, mixing with rayon after carding 
once and then carding it again with the rayon. 

No one present was in favor of blending the rayon 
and cotton at the drawing frames, as it was held that 
the blend is not good enough. 

Discussion next followed on the grinding of cards 
when using rayon staple. Mr. Brannan has discovered 
that it is better to grind cards more often on rayon 
than with cotton as the rayon tends to dull the points. 
He strips every two hours. 

The remainder of the meeting was taken up with 
discussion of new equipment seen at the Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition. 

All officers of the section were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. 
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MODERN METHODS OF DYEING 


By Edward W. Pierce” 


BOTH acid dyes containing metals and chrome 
mordant dyes are covered in this, the sixth install- 
ment of this valuable series by Dr. Pierce. The 
next installment will cover sulphur colors. The foot- 
note below lists the subjects discussed in preceding 
installments, copies of which are available upon 
request so long as the supply lasts 


Article 6 
Acid Dyes Containing Metals 


made of the after-treatment of the dyeings with 

metallic salts, which increased the fastness of the 
color toward both light and washing. When several 
direct dyes were made containing metals as a com- 
ponent part and these were seen to have increased 
fastness properties, it became a matter of great in- 
terest and attempts were made to incorporate various 
metals into many classes of dyes, with this end in view. 


One of the first classes of acid dyes to be made 
with a metal component utilized copper, which certain- 
ly imparted a much greater degree of fastness toward 
exposure to light. Acid dyes of this sort enjoyed quite 
a term of popularity, but later gave way to a much 
better series which contained chromium and nickel. 
Azo dyestuffs properly combined with chromium, so 
that they form definite chemical compounds, exhibit 
most of the dyeing properties of ordinary acid dyes, 
except that the dyeing process has to be modified 
slightly in order to develop their best qualities. It is 
customary to start the dyeing at a lower temperature 
with about 3 per cent of sulphuric acid, it still being 
a question whether Glauber’s salt is needed or not, 
then the temperature is raised to 140 degrees F. and 
held there until the bath is nearly exhausted. At this 
temperature the dyestuff is affixed to the wool fi- 
bers just like an ordinary acid dye and levels and 
penetrates as well as we would expect when dyeing at 
a full boil. Then a further 3 per cent of acid is added 
and the bath brought up to a full boil, which is con- 
tinued for an hour and a half. 


After the second addition of acid and the prolonged 
boiling, the original compound of dye and chromium, 
which was water soluble, seems to have been re-ar- 
ranged, so that the chromium unites with the wool 
fiber and the coloring matter then unites with tne 


re 


‘Technician, Ciba Co., Inc. 
**See Article 4, page 65, March, 1939, CoTTON. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. 


(This series comprises abstracts of lectures delivered for sev- 
eral consecutive years to students in the art of dyeing, revised to 
adapt them to the general textile reader. The first installment, 
on page 48 of the December, 1938, issue of COTTON, began the 
series with a discussion of colors and a development of the color 
sense. The second article, on page 48 of the January issue, de- 
scribed the various types of textile fibers and their dyeing charac- 
teristics, and outlined the general types of equipment for dyeing 
loose fibers, = and piece goods. The third article, on page 
92 of the February issue, covered the basic dyestuffs, the fourth, 
page 65, March issue, discussed the direct colors, and the fifth, 
page 101, April issue, covered acid dyes and their applications. ) 


|; DISCUSSING direct dyestuffs**, mention was 


chromium again, in the manner of a mordant dye. 
While the finished dyeing is really a chrome mordant- 
ed color, yet the high degree of fastness to fulling, 
characteristic of a chrome mordanted color, is not at- 
tained, although the fastness to washing and light mill- 
ing is much superior to any acid dye. On the other 
hand the fastness-to-light generally surpasses that of 
similar shades made with chrome dyes. Great light 
fastness among chrome dyes is mostly confined to the 
true alizarines and the duller colors, while the most 
brilliant of the chrome series are noted more for their 
fastness to fulling than for light fastness. 


Beside the fastness-to-light and a reasonably good 
fastness-to-washing, dyestuffs containing chromium 
also show a resistance to perspiration, sea water and 
various staining influences which affect the acid dyes 
so disastrously. The use of these chromium-azo dye- 
stuffs on carpet and rug yarns is very interesting. It 
has long been the custom to give the true Oriental 
rugs a special wash to intensify the luster of the wool. 
The wash consists in treating the rug first with 2 
caustic soda solution, then with chlorinated lime, fol- 
lowed by water and a souring with acetic acid. Acid 
dyestuffs are so badly bleached out by this process 
that they cannot be used to dye the yarns of the do- 
mestic imitations of the Orientals; the regular chrome 
dyes are satisfactory, but lack in brightness or else in 
fastness-to-light, but the chromium-azo dyestuffs may 
be dyed by the one-bath process, giving full produc- 
tion, and put through the Oriental wash with scarcely 
any loss of color. A further advantage is that when 
the rug is in use, there is no danger of it fading or 
being discolored by the many household accidents that 
may occur at any time. The largest of the trans-At- 
lantic liners use rugs and carpets dyed in this manner 
and after several years of use report them to be as 
brilliant as when they were new. 


Another important use of these dyes is in dyeing 
yarns intended for knitting bathing suits and athletic 
goods. Reports have been received that bathing suits 
dyed with chromium-azo dyestuffs were worn by the 
life guards at a resort on the Mediterranean for an 
entire season, and at the end of that time, the colors 
had not faded nor had any color run into the white 
stripes which had been knit into the fabric. In Eu- 
rope as well as in Canada there are produced many 
fine fancy worsted and woolen half-hose for men; here 
these dyestuffs find great use, since the shades are 
not only brilliant, but very fast-to-light and perspira- 
tion and of good fastness to domestic laundering. 

Objections have been raised concerning the larger 
amount of sulphuric acid necessary for dyeing, but it 
should be remembered that wool will take up only 
about 5 per cent of its weight of sulphuric acid, the 
rest remaining in the bath. This amount of acid will 
not harm wool, in fact it is the same amount that is 
used to sour wool prior to printing yarns for tapestry 
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carpets. Another objection is that there are neither 
brilliant blues nor greens in this series. There are 
fairly bright blues and greens but none of the very 
brilliant tones, such as we associate with the more 
fugitive classes of colors. This deficiency is not so 
very serious and is likely to be remedied in course of 
time, there is still a wide field of usefulness as the 
demand for such brilliant shades forms only a small 
part of the total business done in any line of fabrics. 


Useful in Vigoreux Printing 


There is a branch of the worsted business that has 
fallen into some neglect in recent years, that is, vig- 
oreux printing. It was formerly done by printing 
stripes across worsted slubbing with chrome mordant 
colors and chromium acetate, yielding fast colors that 
could be gilled into a perfect smooth mixed effect. 
With the chromium-azo dyestuffs this field again be- 
comes of interest, because it is now possible to first 
gill together worsted and rayon cut staple fiber and 
then print it in one operation with these dyestuffs. 
The shades will stand a washing or a very moderate 
fulling, but not a severe fulling, generally enough for 
a fine worsted and frequently as much as the cut 
staple fiber itself can stand. The entire line can also 
be used to print wool, mohair, silk or rayon and any 
mixture of these fibers, yielding shades that are only 
excelled by vat dyes in their fastness to light. 

These colors have been found very useful for piece 
dyeing both men’s and women’s wool and worsted dress 
fabrics, leaving effects of viscose or acetate rayon 
untinted. Since they are also fast to perspiration and 
staining they produce very satisfactory garment ma- 
terials. Lately attempts have been made to introduce 
fabrics with ground shades dyed with these colors, 
ornamented with colored discharges made with vat 
dyes. A print of this sort will be more permanent 
than any style that has heretofore been made on wool 
fabrics. 


Still another use for this type of dyestuff is in 
dyeing reasonably wash-fast shades on silk from a 
formic acid bath. These also may be printed with vat 
dyes and have the advantage of having a ground shade 
that is as fast to light as the pattern, whereas the 
ordinary prints made on a developed ground are not 
very fast to light. 

Manufacturers of glove leathers find these dyes 
useful for making wash leathers, which are also fast 
to light. 


Chrome Mordant Dyes 


The transition from natural or wood dyes to the 
artificial or synthetic dyestuffs carried with it many 
of the older processes of application. The use of a 
chrome mordant was one which has survived and is 
still in use today. Chrome mordanting of wool was a 
necessary step in the dyeing of logwood. The wood 
was first chipped and allowed to lie in a moist state 
until aged, then extracted with water and boiled down 
to a thick liquid, which was sold as logwood extract. 
This simple extract was more suited for cotton dye- 
ing than for wool, because it consisted mostly of 
Hematoxylon, the un-oxidized coloring matter, al- 
though later it became the custom to oxidize it chem- 
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ically to produce a greater proportion of the oxidized 
coloring matter, known as Hematine. 

In either case there was such a large amount of 
un-oxidized matter that it was necessary to produce 
another step in the oxidation by means of the mordant. 
Mordants were made by simply boiling the wool with 
bichromate and sulphuric acid; this affixed on the 
wool free chromic acid, which underwent a slight re- 
duction at the expense of the wool itself, but still 
retained a considerable amount of oxidizing ability, 
just what was needed to develop the full coloring pow- 
er of the logwood. 

Later it became the custom to add reducing sub- 
stances in the preparation of the mordant, such as tar- 
tar, oxalic acid, lactic acid and finally formic acid. 
These gave mordants which were not as oxidizing in 
their action as the old mordant, but which are still not 
the best suited for dyeing the artificial dyestuffs. 
There was a mordanting process, known as the 
Amend process, where the wool was first treated in 
a moderately warm bath with chromic acid and then 
reduced in another cool bath with sodium bisulphite 
and acid. This gave a fully reduced chrome mor- 
dant, which was probably a basic chromium sulphate, 
closely resembling the one-bath tan liquor used for 
leather. A mordant of this sort is capable of affix- 
ing a mordant dyestuff, without exerting the slight- 
est degree of oxidizing action and, of course, has a 
minimum of corrosive action on the wool fiber. From 
this it can be seen that there is quite a different ac- 
tion to be expected from mordants that are oxidiz- 
ing in nature and those which are not oxidizing, de- 
pending also on the sort of dyestuff which is being 
dyed. 

Alizarine, a typical chrome mordant dye, was 
known in its natural state as madder by the old wood 
dyers and represents one of the earliest natural col- 
oring matters to be made artificially. It was dyed 
on cotton, using a lime and alumina mordant; the 
lengthy process resulting in the famous Turkey Red. 
It was also applied to wool and silk, using both alum- 
ina and chrome mordants. Alizarine, as well as its 
group as a whole, is insoluble in water and is taken 
up by the mordanted fiber from its suspension in the 
dyebath, when it forms an insoluble chromium lake, 
fast to light and fulling. An improvement in the 
original form of Alizarine dyes is to be found in the 
“S” types, which are the sodium bisulphite com- 
pounds and are soluble in water. It is this type of 
mordant dye which is so adversely affected by a 
strongly oxidizing mordant, for the free chromic acid 
will destroy the bisulphite, causing the coloring mat- 
ter to separate as an insoluble precipitate, leading to 
streaky dyeings, which are likely to crock badly. 

Then we have a series of chrome mordant colors, 
of which the dye known as Gallocyanine is the best 
representative. These are all bisulphites and cover 
a great variety of blues and violets, which are more 
used today for cotton printing than for wool dyeing, 
as they generally resist being destroyed by hydro- 
sulphites and so may be used for colored discharges. 

The greater number of chrome mordant dyes are 
azo dyestuffs, which depend on the oxidizing action 
and union with chromium to develop fully their col- 
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oring power. These chrome colors usually may be 
dyed in any one of three methods, viz., on a chrome 
mordant, with bichromate in the same bath with the 
dye, or first dyed acid and then after-chromed. 
Usually any given dye will prove best by one of these 
methods and not quite as efficient by the other pro- 
cesses. As a rule the shade produced by an acid 
dyeing will be weak and thin in comparison with the 
shade developed by chroming and a large number of 
these colors dye an entirely different shade in an 
acid bath, generally tones of reds and reddish vio- 
lets. The colors which undergo such radical chang- 
es of shade are seldom suited for dyeing in the one- 
bath process, which is called the metachrome, mono- 
chrome or the chromate method, neither are they so 
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well suited for dyeing on a chrome mordant. Appar- 
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ently the oxidizing effect of the after-chroming is 
necessary for the best development of the shade. 
Shades dyed on a chrome mordant may be examined 
directly and brought up to the proper shade by ad- 
ditions, but when using the after-chrome method, 
it is necessary to develop a small sample to note 
the progress of the dyeing. 

Dyeing wool with chrome mordant colors calls for 
great care on the part of the dyer, for if the lot is 
uneven or too full in shade, the color cannot be made 
even or stripped off by longer boiling in a fresh bath, 
because the dyestuff has become an insoluble chrom- 
ium lake, firmly fixed in the substance of the wool 
fiber. Except in the cases where the dyeing has 
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been made on a fully reduced chrome mordant, there 
is bound to be left some unreduced chromic acid, 
which naturally imparts a slight yellowish tint to 
the dyeing, whether its presence is recognized or not. 
When the dyeing is exposed to light, the unreduced 
chromic acid then is reduced by the wool substance 
as well as the dyestuff and the dyeing will turn a 
shade greener, making it appear that the dyestuff 
was not entirely fast to light. This condition is over- 
come by finishing the dyeing with formic acid, which 
reduces the free chromic acid at once and the fast- 
ness of the dyeing is then dependent entirely on the 
dye which was used. 

There are a few direct cotton dyes which may 
serve as chrome mordant dyes. The most common of 
these is Direct Fast Red F, to which we may add 


Dyeing chrome mordant colors on wool yarns 


several of the direct chrome browns, whose general 
fastness when dyed on wool by any of the three 
methods is really remarkable. A word of caution is 
needed against the indiscriminate use of strong 
chromium mordants on fine wools; wherever chromic 
acid is allowed to act on wool, there is developed a 
harsh haspy effect, that cannot ever be overcome. It 
is for this reason that the chromiferous azo dyes, 
discussed in the first part of this installment, have 
gained such popularity. 





The seventh installment in this series, to cover the 
generally used sulphur colors, will appear in an early 
issue. Clippings of previous installments are available 
upon request, so long as the supply lasts.—The Editors. 
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Blending of Rayon 
and Cotton Staple 





, VERY TEXTILE MILL that finds itself confronted 
with the opportunity of running blended fibers, 
- such as rayon and cotton in certain percent- 


ages, feels that somewhere and somehow there is an- 
other plant that may be doing this just a little better 
and a little easier than they do it themselves. Out- 
lined as follows are three methods, all of which have 
proven satisfactory; but if the superintendents of 
these plants ever sit beside each other at dinner and 
the subject of running blended stock comes up, it’s a 
pretty good chance that all of them will go home and 
try the others’ method. That is how important the 
running of blended stock is. 

The first plant, built on the rolling plains of Dix- 
ie, uses 1144-inch staple rayon, in some cases 11% denier 
and in others 3 denier. 

The picker is run with a breaker beater speed of 
1050 r.p.m., intermediate beater 1300 r.p.m., and fin- 
isher beater 1150 r.p.m. 

No changes are made in the settings on the cards, 
cotton and staple rayon being run with the same set- 
tings. There doesn’t really seem to be much use to 
change the settings because it’s a troublesome detail, 
and besides any fibers that are carded out with the 
more open settings can be picked up and run again 
without any waste loss. So why change settings? 

The card speeds do vary with the different de- 
niers and staples of rayons. The smaller the fibers 
the faster the cards can be run and still give good 
work. As an example, this mill finds that on 11% de- 
nier it can run the same speeds on the card as on 
cotton, but when it goes to 3 denier, which is consid- 
erably coarser, the card speeds must be reduced by 
15 or 20 per cent. 


The Mixing of Cotton and Rayon 


The mixing is done at the drawing. To get a 25 
per cent mix three ends of rayon and three ends of 
cotton are run together on the first drawing. Then 
on the second drawing, three ends of the mix from the 
first drawing are run with three ends of all cotton. 
It’s as simple as that. 

By this method almost any percentage of mix can 
be worked out and the percentages are much -more 
accurate than by other methods this plant has tried. 
And it has tried hand mixing, hopper mixing, etc. 

This mill has discovered that if the mixing is done 
before the carding, the percentage of rayon is upset 
because the card prefers to remove more rayon than 
it does cotton. 

Going back to the drawing frame, naturally the 
rolls should be set to take care of the longest fiber. 
If 14%%4-inch rayon is run with 1l-inch cotton, it is con- 
sidered better to set the rolls to the rayon. 

The second plant, built in swampy land, whose 
privilege it is also to run mixed fibers, runs the flats 
in the reverse direction and strips the flats at the back 
of the card instead of at the front. The strips, which 


for all practical purposes are still good, fall right back 





on the lap and go directly into the card. 

This method naturally eliminates removing the 
waste from the card and re-working it into another 
lap. 

The third mill, off in the mountains, has several 
methods. Method 1 is to lay bales of cotton and rayon 
around the apron of the opener and dump a layer of 
approximately the same weight on the apron. If the 
mix is to be 25 per cent rayon and 75 per cent cotton, 
three bales of cotton and one bale of rayon are placed 
in line and fed a layer from each bale. 

Method 2 uses the same principle but instead of 
using the apron at the opener, the stock is fed direct- 
ly into the hopper of the picker. 

Method 3 is the same as described by the first 
mill, with the mixing being done at the drawing 
frames. 

This plant has found that the mixes run better if 
the rayon staple and cotton are near the same length 
and diameter. For instance, a 1%-inch 1% denier 
rayon staple and a 1 3/16-inch cotton will run better 
when mixed than a mixture of %-inch cotton and 1%4- 
inch rayon staple. Also, a mixture of 1 3/16-inch cot- 
ton will run better with 11% denier rayon staple than 
with a mixture of 3 denier staple. This is because the 
diameters of the staples are nearer the same when 
the 114 denier or finer denier rayon staple is used. 

Rolling plains, mountain, or swampy method. Take 
your choice. They’re all good. 

He QD — - — --- 


An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 108) 


Well, JIM, I suppose that’s as many letters as we 
will have time to look over tonight, but you see what a 
stack of them we have here. Here is a pretty good 
one. It’s the kind that OLD-TIMER gets so much pleas- 
ure out of because it shows definitely that someone is 
actually profiting as a result of his efforts. It is 
dated April 30, 1932, and is from a North Carolina 
mill: “Received the 30 OLD-TIMER articles and I in- 
tend to use them to bolster the enforcement of our iIn- 
spection system. Most of my loom fixers are follow- 
ing OLD-TIMER’S articles carefully. It makes them 
think and act.”’ 

Yes, Mr. Editor, I can see that OLD-TIMER should 
get a lot of pleasure in knowing these fellows are get- 
ting something really worthwhile out of his work, but 
there is another article, the title of which he used sev- 
eral times, when he would be called upon to make a 
talk at some meeting or at some banquet, and as well 
as I remember it, ran something like this: “Do Not 
Let Your Temper Cost You Friends or Money’’. 

That’s correct, JIM, but it’s getting late and that 
is too long a story to go into now. Therefore, the only 
thing I see we can do is to get together again soon 
and I’ll tell you more about it. You know he had that 
slogan printed on a card—just like a business card 
and— 

But I said we must stop talking and turn in, be- 
cause I have a hard day before me tomorrow at the 
Textile Exposition. 

O. K., Mr. Editor. Thanks a lot and I’ll try to see 
you some week-end before long. 
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Talk of the Month 


DVERSITY, if she be the teacher that she is 
A cracked up to be, will prove herself in the class 
she took over this spring in the cotton-textile 
business. There may have been other industries as 
confused, but it would be difficult offhand to name 
them. Up to this writing the present months (April) 
an impossible position 
was occupied by raw 
cotton. Mills were sell- 
ing goods below cost 
and yet buyers sought concessions. And yet again, a 
higher wage cost was staring manufacturers in the 
face. On top of all was the uncertainty engendered by 
European machinations. 

We said “impossible” of the raw cotton situation, 
but of course it is axiomatic of human nature that the 
answer can be found to things that appear unsolvable. 
Out of the welter of complexities cited above will come 
perhaps a permanently new and better order of things 
in the cotton-textile field. Certainly the industry has 
encountered conditions demanding a fundamental 
shake-up. 

What will be the ultimate solution of the cotton 
problem, it would be hazardous to forecast. When 
economics are governed by politics, developments are 
not expeditious nor do they reach a definitive point. 
One plan succeeds another, each trying to correct a 
situation developed by the previous program. The 
proponents of planned agricultural economics are in 
the saddle and trying out their nostrums, confident 
that the old law of supply and demand is an anachron- 
ism. 

Perhaps it is and planned economy must be main- 
tained. But so far it has brought only a marketing 
confusion and perplexity for consumers of raw ma- 
terials. For the whole interval since the manifesta- 
tion of a record cotton crop in 1937, this division of 
textile manufacture has had an abnormal condition in 
raw material to intensify the depression that began 
two years ago. That is reckoned one of the major 
obstacles to recovery since last spring in cotton goods. 

On the other hand, fundamental weaknesses in the 
manufacturing industry have been recognized as es- 
sentially problems for the business to solve privately. 
The mills are not free from political interventions, but 
they still have been able to produce beyond the require- 
ments of the market. However, this condition came 
into such relief this spring that it would be hard to be- 
lieve that a new day is not dawning for the industry 
as a whole. 

As far back as March there was significant news 
from manufacturing circles in the Carolinas of an 
awakening by mill men to the relationship of over- 
production and ruinous prices. 
beginning of curtailment among individual units. In- 
deed, it was said that some units had reached the point 


Facing a multiplicity 
of trade complexities 


It was evinced in a. 


where closing was unavoidable, as they could not han- 
dle further loss business. 

Among the encouraging reports was a resolution of 
yarn spinners against further selling of production be- 
low cost. The irony of such practice was reflected in 
a statement that “distributors, wholesalers and re- 
tailers are handling our product at a profit to them- 
selves, and the buying public is not getting the full 
benefit of the mills’ losses”. Point was made also of 
the prospect of increased losses from higher wage 
costs imminent. 

Cotton goods merchants in the primary distributing 
market of New York during recent months more than 
ever before have been agitating a reformation of mill 
practices. Recently the New York Journal of Com- 
merce stated that “Worth Street is suffering more ad- 
versity right now than most sellers along that thor- 
oughfare have been called upon to endure since the 
very depths of the depression back in 1932.” This 
was jointly a responsibility of merchants and mills. 

“Judged from any aspect, it would seem that the 
cotton textile industry at large could not be in a worse 
plight than it is right now,” the report added. ‘“Not- 
withstanding, there is good ground for the belief that 
the industry is making progress in a few directions. 
No one can deny that distributors of cotton textiles 
are doing more thinking about the fundamental prob- 
lems of the business than at any time in the recent 
past. Old merchandising practices are being re-exam- 
ined and those that no longer serve a purpose will be 
abandoned.” 

While putting their own house in order, these mer- 
chants have moved to exert all the pressure they could 
on mills to take similar corrective steps. It is ad- 
mitted that the cotton industry may not be able as a 
whole to operate strictly against orders as in the case 
of some specialty plants in this textile branch and the 
mills on wool manufacture. Merchants suggest, how- 
ever, that mills can operate in accordance with infor- 
mation from distributors who have surveyed the mar- 
ket and who possess a gauge of the volume needed in 
a given period. 

If it were not for any other reason, the new con- 
ditions ahead in wage regulations would be sufficient 
as a spur to fundamental change in mill practices. The 
industry must adapt itself to the social-economic prin- 
ciples governing today. As it is, cotton manufacturers 
have been operating at prices below cost under the old 
status to within a short time before they have another 
adjustment to make. Thus they created a double ob- 
stacle to profitable production. 

Something which may be fraught with significance 
for the industry is the visit in May of a textile mission 
from Lancashire. Enlightened international discus- 
sion of markets by private interests could do more 
than political moves, perhaps, toward solution of vex- 
ing problems. Foreign exploitation of our markets 
that would destroy domestic industry would profit no- 

body in the long run. Missions for exchange of ideas 
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among international competitors should serve, in a 
way, the same healthy purpose as trade associations. 


eee MILLS of this district encountered an in- 
volved situation this spring and at the time of 
writing the outlook was mixed. The early part of the 
year found mills operating around 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity and the industry was showing a profit. But it 
was evident that the high rate 
of output threatened accumula- 
tion if general distribution did 
not improve. That seemed un- 
likely, at least for the time being, in view of the dam- 
per put upon business by the European imbroglio. 

Combed yarn fabric producers, as has been cited 
here off and on, have followed the sound policy for 
two years of regulating production to demand. Thus 
in the middle of April, the market talk was that such 
producers had virtually decided to shut down looms 
upon expiration of contracts in hand. Beside the aver- 
sion to the old-time practice of taking orders at con- 
cessions for occupation of machinery, they had before 
them the prospect of higher wage costs. 

While waiting for another forward movement, it 
is timely to survey the benefits of a conservative op- 
erating policy. For many months beginning with last 
August, consumption of cotton was heavy and gradual- 
ly the leading mills developed a profitable period of 
operations. It cannot be said that all plants in New 
England made a good showing, but those producing 
fancy and specialty fabrics are reported to have done 
well. Incidentally, it is stated that the South is be- 
coming increasingly a competitor in this division. 

Disappointing spring business and the threats of 
war—the first undoubtedly to considerable extent due 
to the second—upset a healthy trend. The intricate 
problem of raw cotton was another disturbing factor. 
Thus at the annual meeting of the Pacific Mills the 
president, Alfred E. Colby, said: “Thus far in the cur- 
rent year (March 21) Pacific Mills has been operat- 
ing profitably. If conditions become no worse, and 
there is no further deline in raw material values and 
no war, it should continue to do so.”’ 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Naumkeag Celebrates Its 100th Anniversary 


Unfortunately the raw material situation was not 
improved and has continued to complicate the outlook. 
The unsettlement abroad, with conditions frequently 
making war seem imminent, caused the roseate out- 
look for spring to turn cloudy. So it appeared that 
production would again have to be curtailed for a time, 
in order to allow consumption to take care of the broad 
activity since last summer. 

Among the notable events of April, meantime, was 
the celebration by the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany of Salem of its 100th anniversary. This re- 
called the days when New England was the center and 
the all of cotton manufacture in the country. The pio- 
neering era was well along, Slater having started the 
industry approximately fifty years before. But even 
in 1839 there was pioneering to do and this enterprise 
demonstrated. the fact. 

For the Naumkeag company, chartered on April 
6, 1839, saw the possibilities in the new “steam en- 
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gine” for mill power. Therein is the reason for the 
unusual name of a cotton manufacturing company— 
the “Steam” being incorporated to differentiate the 
mill from any other then operating in New England. 

Continuing at the end of 100 years to carry this 
distinction as the first mill to utilize the new power, 
the company does not rely on its beginnings for pres- 
tige. It has grown into one of the largest units of 
the cotton textile industry through progressive meth- 
ods. Its trade name “Pequot” has become famous for 
a product of high quality which links the mill through 
to the consumer through its own selling agency. 

In the hundred years, the Naumkeag company has 
weathered not only depressions, but two major wars, 
the changing competitive conditions and a plant dis- 
aster of its own. The great Salem fire of 1914 in a 
few hours reduced to ruin the development of four 
generations by the company. Sixteen months later, 
however, the company had restored the plant and was 
again in full operation. 

Spring also brought the resumption of operations 
by the spinning mill of the Pierce Bros., Ltd., plant 
in New Bedford. At the time of reopening, work was 
given nearly 200 employees and it was expected that 
single-shift capacity for almost 400 workers soon would 
follow. Weaving was also planned for resumption, 
with production changed from plain combed goods to 
fancies and novelties, with orders in hand for produc- 
tion over quite a period, after months of idleness. 





“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


April 15, 1939 

‘s “] HE MOST IMPORTANT general cotton-textile news 

is the final recommendation by Textile Industry 

Committee No. 1 on a minimum wage for the in- 
dustry. This promises to cause the most serious sec- 
tional split since the Emancipation Proclamation as 
the recommendation of 3214 cents minimum sans dif- 
ferentials of any sort actually means that the South, 
which has always enjoyed a labor differential over the 
North in the manufacture of textiles, now automatic- 
ally loses it as the recommendation by not establish- 
ing a southern differential definitely establishes one in 
favor of the North. This is due to several factors: The 
village housing system of the South which has always 
been a financial liability and not an asset to the mills; 
the freight rates or transportation costs; and actual 
living costs. 


32!/, Cent Minimum 
Raises an Issue 


The South faces a tremendous social upheaval 
through the ruling which gives to outside workers or 
unskilled labor—which in the South means the negro 
race—the same minimum wage received by the skilled 
laborer in the mill. The big social problem involved in 
this matter is the question as to whether white mill 
operatives will be willing to accept the same wage as 
the colored outside workers, and whether the textile 
employer will be willing to pay negro help the same 
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minimum wage paid the white help. The answer is 
No! Most of the executives with whom this commen- 
tator has discussed the matter insist they will dis- 
charge all negro workers before they will allow this 
dangerous situation to creep into their set-up. 

The recommendation of 32% cents industry-wide 
minimum may not be the final answer to a working- 
man’s prayer. It may, on the other hand, mean un- 
employment for many thousands of negro workers who 
have been employed as porters, yard-truck drivers, 
lawn tenders, hedge cutters, and cotton roustabouts. 

While it is true that some few groups and some in- 
dividual corporations are paying in the South a mini- 
mum of 3214 cents or 33 cents in the mill to mill op- 
eratives and that in such cases the actual effect of the 
recommendation would mean a relatively small increase 
in the total pay-roll, the tremendous social question 
involved is a dangerous one and it is inconceivable that 
representatives of the industry who presented testi- 
mony before the Committee did not make that situa- 
tion completely clear. 


Having just completed a tour of northern sections 
and having heard the gleeful remarks and the chuckl- 
ing of many executives in New England over the bene- 
fits to be received by them through the 32% cents non- 
differential recommended wage, we are forced to be- 
lieve. what is classed up there as sectional victory in 
this regard will create discord in an industry which 
now of all times needs harmony and solidarity in order 
to combat the many serious problems which beset it. 

“An important change is expected to result in the 
competitive position of New England mills versus 
southern mills,” said one leading New England execu- 
tive in his speech before the New Bedford Kiwanis 
club last week. “The wage minimum of New Bedford 
mills, for instance, is only about two cents an hour 
above this 321%5 cents minimum. This two cents an 
hour, however, when applied to the average payroll of 
a mill employing 1,000 operatives runs into money 
fast. But it was two and three times as much as that 
before this bill passed. On a fairly good-sized mill the 
payroll in New England has been running more than 
$100,000 a year higher than for a mill of similar size 
in the South.” 


This executive has failed to take into considera- 
tion that employees of those New England mills live in 
city slums for which it is presumed they pay sufficient 
rent to guarantee the taxes and depreciation and up- 
keep, if any, of the property. He failed to take into 
consideration that part of a southern mill operative’s 
pay has always been the housing of the operative by 
the mill, in mill owned houses, which were rented at 
approximately 20 to 30 cents a room a week, a price 
which did not cover the annual taxes and depreciation, 
and was never intended as an investment return. 

The Textile Industry Committee No. 1 functioned 
ably but the recommendation which included no living 
cost differentials is one which will be bitterly fought 
by the textile industry in the South, and which will 
create bad feeling between North and South for many 
years to come. Whether such evidence which will be 
presented at the public hearings to be held at an early 
date will have any effect on the approval of the rec- 
ommendation remains to be seen. 


Wagner Act Changes 


Other legislative angles which are of real interest 
just now concern the Wagner Act hearings expected to 
result in a revision of that bill. For nearly four years 
important associations have urged the necessity of 
amending the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Its ad- 
ministration has been prejudiced and one-sided. It has 
been suggested that the bill should be amended as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Amend so as to provide that in hearings and pro- 
ceedings held by the Board, or its agents, the rules of evi- 
dence prevailing in courts of law or equity shall prevail. 

(2) Amend so that the findings of the Board as to the 
facts shall be supported by the preponderance of the evi- 
dence; and that such findings shall be subjected to review 
upon both the law and the facts by the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals of the United States. 

(3) Amend by adding the following: Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed so as to abridge the right of free 
speech. 


It is recognized that these amendments will not en- 
tirely rectify all of the evils permitted under the law, 
but it is believed these amendments, if enacted into 
law, will result in a fairer administration of the Act, 
and will, in a concrete way, preserve to some extent the 
common rights of an employer. 


The Smith Cotton Bill 


Still other legislative angles concern the raw cotton 
situation. On April 4 the Senate passed the Bankhead- 
Smith Bill permitting farmers to repossess up to 
2,000,000 bales of the 11,000,000 bales cotton surplus 
at 5 cents a pound in lieu of planting cotton (the gov- 
ernment paid 9 cents a pound, for this same cotton). 
The fact that the Senate passed the bill does not mean 
it will become law. The House won’t accept it. The 
two stated objections to the bill are the expense esti- 
mated at over $60,000,000 and the cost to the farm- 
ers. Actually the objection to the bill is that the 
Administration is definitely shoving Senator Smith, 
purge survivor, off the map. It is too bad that the 
much needed legislation along this line should have 
been introduced by anyone recognized as being in the 
Administration dog-house, for of all cure-alls offered 
to solve the alarming cotton situation the Smith Bill 
seems the least evil. On the other hand, the cotton 
export subsidy is the Administration’s idea of a solu- 
tion to the problem and the only way to keep it from 
being put across is for Congress to refuse to vote the 
necessary money. 

It is interesting in view of the cotton legislation 
situation to have a summary of cotton consumption. 

The cotton situation during the past month, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was 
again characterized by continued high domestic mill 
consumption, small exports and foreign consumption 
of American cotton, high spot prices of American cot- 
ton relative to foreign growths and relative to futures 
quotations, and small stocks of “free” American cotton 
despite the record total domestic stocks. 

Domestic mill consumption in February was one- 
third greater than in February last year and with one 
exception was the largest for that month since 1929. 
Domestic consumption from August through Febru- 
ary was one-eighth larger than a year earlier and with 
one exception the largest for the period in 10 years. 
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Unofficial reports indicate that mill activity during 
the first three weeks of March continued at a rate 
equal to or possibly higher than in February. In late 
February and early March manufacturers’ sales of un- 
finished cotton cloth are said to have materially ex- 
ceeded output, but in the two weeks ended March 23 
they were apparently less than production. 


During the first 20 days of March, exports of 
American cotton were about 28 per cent less than in 
the corresponding period last season. In February 
they were one-third less than in February last year, 
only one-half as large as the preceding 10-year Febru- 
ary average of 551,000 bales, and the smallest for the 
month in more than 50 years. For the 7 months ended 
February, domestic exports were 42 per cent less than 
in the first 7 months of last season. 


Foreign consumption of American cotton so far 
this season has been much smaller than usual but 
much larger relatively than the exports of American 
cotton. 

During the first 7 months of this season, foreign 
mills consumed about one-sixth less American cotton 
than in the corresponding period last season and the 
smallest quantity for any like period in 20 years. As 
a result of the much greater decline in exports than 
in consumption, foreign stocks of American cotton now 
are low for this time of the marketing season, even 
relative to the prevailing low rate of consumption. 

Foreign mill consumption of foreign cotton from 
August to January this season was somewhat smaller 
(when expressed in bales of uniform weight) than in 
the corresponding period last season or the season be- 
fore. In comparison with the average for the past 10 
years, however, there was an increase of 28 per cent, 
according to estimates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service. With the exception of the past two 
years, foreign mills have used more non-American cot- 
ton so far this season than in any like period in his- 
tory. 

Recent reports from England and France indicate 
some improvement in sales of cotton textiles and 
slightly higher mill activity. In the other European 
countries conditions apparently showed little change 
as compared with the past month or two. In the Ori- 
ent, mill activity in February remained about the same 
as in January. 

During the 10 days ended March 6, a compara- 
tively sharp advance in the domestic price of spot cot- 
ton raised Middling %-inch in the 10 designated mar- 
kets to over 834 cents, the highest level reached thus 
far this season. By March 24, however, practically all 
of this advance had been canceled. Spot prices con- 
tinued high relative to futures contracts, particularly 
new crop contracts. 

In Liverpool the price of American cotton on 
March 17 was the highest in relation to the price of 
Indian in more than 4 years even though the indicated 
supply of Indian cotton is the smallest in 5 years. On 
the same date the price of American Middling %-inch 
was the highest relative to Egyptian Uppers for more 
than 2 years even though the indicated total supply of 
Egyptian cotton for the current season was consid- 
erably smaller than for either of the past 2 seasons. 
The high price of American cotton in relation to for- 
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eign growths is largely attributable to the second 
smallest “free’’ world stocks (stocks other than those 
in Government loans) of American cotton in more than 


15 years. Such stocks on March 1 were about one- 
third less than the March 1 average for the past 10 
years of 7,400,000 bales. 


The Print Cloth Plan 


The most interesting news in many months re- 
garding market activity is the formation of a print 
cloth committee to provide impounding of all stock 
now on hand and curtailment to not more than 60 
hours a week for 90 days. This is one of the greatest 
tasks ever undertaken in the industry and is receiving 
wide attention. It is said that if the program succeeds 
a desperate situation faced by the print cloth manu- 
facturers will be corrected and that both buyers and 
sellers will benefit. This program will go into effect 
for three months upon the signing by representatives 
of 95 per cent of the print cloth looms of an agree- 
ment that the impounded stocks will not be sold until 
such time as and to the extent, released by a commit- 
tee headed by J. E. Sirrine, and composed of F. W. 
Symmes, E. 8S. McKissick, J. B. Harris, and D. W. 
Anderson. 

The situation in which the print cloth group finds 
itself is the result of three shifts produced in an over- 
crowded market for too long a time. At intervals cur- 
tailment programs have been attempted, but invariably 
the markets failed to respond to curtailment news. 
However, in this new venture it is felt that the agree- 
ment, if made to function effectively, will steer the 
market into safe channels. It is said that bankers 
approve the plan as they feel the value of their col- 
lateral will be enhanced. It is also understood that 
competent legal advice on the plan is to the effect that 
it is entirely within the law so long as the program 
is within the proposed outline. 

All print cloth manufacturers signing the agree- 
ment pledged themselves not to sell any stock on hand 
as of the effective date unless and until released by 
the committee. It is the purpose of the committee to 
let a portion of the goods go as soon as the market can 
absorb such a portion at a better price. If, for in- 
stance, after the agreement goes into effect the com- 
mittee decides the market could stand 5 per cent of the 
impounded stocks at an advanced price, it would notify 
the members of the group how much they could sell at 
that time. It is thought that periodic releases of stock 
from this pool would clarify the entire situation re- 
garding print cloth activities and stabilize general tex- 
tile markets. 

Success with the print cloth program means that a 
definite approach to solving similar problems in other 
groups would be within easy reach. 


National Cotton Week, May 22-27 


All interested agencies are geared for a thorough 
and intensive celebration of National Cotton Week, 
which comes this year from May 22 to 27 inclusive. 
To the established forces pushing this event have re- 
cently been added the forces of the nation-wide 
chains of food, drug and other stores. It is expected 
that more than 75,000 establishments will participate 
this year. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





Dalton Georgia Manufacturing Com- 
pany has made a petition for a char- 
ter. When granted, the company will 
manufacture bedspreads, draperies, 
and novelties. Petitioners are Frank 
McCarty, Dalton, Ga.: Claude D. Hill, 
Jr., Chattanooga; and C. H. Guy, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


A petition has been filed for a char- 
ter for the Summerville (Ga.) Manu- 
facturing Company. It is understood 
that the new company will begin op- 
erating the plant of the old Summer- 
ville Cotton Mills when the charter is 
granted. 


Celanese Corporation of America has 
let contracts for the construction of six 
buildings on the site of the company’s 
new plant near Pearisburg, Va., the 
firm of Hughes & Foulkrod, Philadel- 
phia, receiving the award. 


Travora Manufacturing Company, 
Graham, N. C., will build an extension 
to its finishing plant, planned to be 
75x75 feet, three stories, with steel 
frame and plank construction with 
steel sash windows. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
Salem, Mass., celebrated its 100th an- 
niversary on April 10. Civic and com- 
munity leaders of Salem attended a 
dinner sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce in honor of the occasion. 


Arlington Plant, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., will devote much of its 
machinery to the manufacture of 
coarse yarn. Recently there has been 
installed new equipment. 


The finishing plant of the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., will be moved to Elkin, 
N. C., where the company’s weaving 
mills are located. 


P. M. Neisler, textile executive of 
Kings Mountain, N. C., has purchased 
the plant, property, and equipment of 
the Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, 8. C., 
near Spartanburg. 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., is 
selling the village houses to the opera- 
tives, who are given first choice, and 
also to the general public if all homes 
are not taken by the mill operatives. 


Jennings and Mansfield Cotton Mills, 
Lumberton, N. C., are undergoing a 
modernization program costing $340,- 
000. 


Granite Cordage Company, Granite 
Falls, N. C., will install 70 additional 


braiders, bringing this type of equip- 
ment up to 685 machines. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Plant No. 2, 
Fort Mill, S. C., has begun work on 
an addition, which will represent an 
expenditure of $100,000. 


Stowe Mills, Inc., McAdenville, N. 
C., have been organized to take over 
the McAden Mills which have been 
idle for several years. 


Corriher unit of the Linn-Corriher 
Mills is building a $35,000 unit as an 
addition. 


Loom fixers at the Springs Cotton 
Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., have organized 
a loom fixers’ club with 48 members. 


Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., have 
sold a number of the dwellings in the 
village to the operatives. 


Dixie Waste Mills, Ine., Charlotte, 
N. C., was damaged by fire recently to 
the extent of $10,000. 


® 


Book Reviews 
Commodity Year Book 


Commodity Research Bureau, Inc., 
82 Beaver St., New York City, has pub- 
lished the Commodity Year Book— 


1939. The book is said to be the first 
of its kind, combining an all-inclusive 
statistical reference work, a raw ma- 
terial encyclopedia and nine other fact- 
finding studies on commodities in one 
volume. The special studies cover such 
topics as governmental activities in 
commodities; relationship of stock 
prices; war and commodity prices; U. 
S. balance of trade; international pro- 
duction control; and per capita con- 
sumption and population trends. There 
are 624 pages and 120 chart illustra- 
tions; the book sells for $7.50. 


> 
48th Davison's Knit Goods Trade 


Davison Publishing Company, Ridge 
wood, New Jersey, has made available 
the 48th annual Davison’s Knit Goods 
Trade, a complete directory of the 
knitting and allied trades. It is said 
that there are three times as many cor- 
rections in this issue as in normal 
years; it also contains new and revised 
information. sesides the regular fea- 
tures, with which most users are fa- 
miliar, it lists wholesalers, chain store 
revised mill reports, de- 
and yarn spinners. 


companies, 
partment stores, 
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The deluxe office edition sells for $6.00 
and the thin paper pocket edition for 
$5.00. 
4 

Mathews Conveyers Handbook 

Mathews Company, Ell- 
wood City, Pa., has published the 
Mathews Conveyers Handbook. known 
as catalog No. HB39, designed express- 
ly for engineers and plant operating 
personnel. It is pocket size 4%x6% 
inches overall, and contains 384 pages 
of engineering material. This book is 
offered to engineers and plant operat- 
ing men in various plants, without ob- 
ligation. 


Conveyer 


e 
New Book 


Capital Goods and the American En- 
terprise System is an S88-page book dis 
cussing the economic principles essen 
tial to employment expansion in the 
United States, and basie conflicts be 
tween a spending policy and a program 
of saving and investment in productive 
enterprise. It is a studied statement 
of economie and social principles. It 
may be secured from Machinery Insti- 
tute, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


> 


Davison's Cordage, Twine, 
and Duck Trade 1939 
Davison Publishing Company, Ridzge- 
wood, N. J., has made available the 
new Davison’s Cordage, Twine, and 
Duck Trade 1939 directory. It is a 
handy 712x5-inch book containing 282 
pages. With thumb indexes, it carries 
listings of advertisers, manufacturers, 
mill agents, jobbers, hardware dealers, 
woodenware, sails, tents and awnings 
makers, ete. This 3lst edition sells for 
$3.00. 
e 


Goodyear Appointments 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has announced four new 
appointments in the Mechanical Goods 
Department. R. W. Sanborn, formerly 
district manager of mechanical goods 
sales at Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
manager of all hose sales, with head- 
quarters in Akron. W. T. Bell, who 
has been manager of the hose depart- 
ment for several years, has been placed 
in charge of distributor sales, a new 
department. He will coordinate efforts 
of Goodyear’s distributors in all parts 
of the country. C. A. Mathias, mechan- 
ical goods salesman at Buffalo, has 
been promoted to mechanical Goodyear 
district manager for Pittsburgh district 
with headquarters in that city. R. W. 
Richardson, who has been a mechanical 
goods salesman in the Chicago terri 
tory for the last two years, is promot- 
ed to a larger territory, replacing 
Mathias at Buffalo. 
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COMMENT on the Cotton Market 





New Orleans, April 15, 1939 

OTWITHSTANDING the apparent 
N trade need of certain grades and 

staples of American cotton, and 
planting time to have arrived in much 
of the cotton region, nothing has been 
done as yet to provide the trade with 
the desired qualities or to define some 
plan as to marketing the 1939 crop 
next season. These features and the 
continuance of talk of probable war in 
Europe have tended to restrict general 
business at home and abroad. 

With the opening of the planting 
season, the outlook for the South 
from a cotton-growing point of view is 
anything but encouraging. While the 
acreage allotment for this year is 
27,525,000 acres versus about the 
same allotment last year, the amount 
planted last year was officially esti- 
mated at 26,144,000 acres, of which 
only 25,346,000 were harvested. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the southern planter apparently 
indifferent to the growing of cotton 
as a result of the unsatisfactory 
price and the unfavorable export out- 
look for the American product, due to 
foreign competition abroad. It looks 
as though the Land of Dixie will have 
to resort to the growing of larger 
grain and live stock crops as a means 
of self-defense. Such a change of 
farming in the South would do much 
to cover the loss of large cotton crops, 
but would be injurious to the farm- 
ers of the Central West who hereto- 


fore found a large market in the 
South for dairy and hog products. 
In a word, the loss of foreign mark- 
ets for American cotton is a national 
loss. This season’s exports of Ameri- 
ean cotton to date total only 3,086,000 
bales against 5,129,000 to even date 
last season. Shipments for the whole 
of this season promise to be only 
about one-half of exports in a normal 
season. 

Meanwhile we find the government 
loaded down with the enormous stock 
of more than 11,000,000 bales of loan 
cotton, with a new crop in the making, 
Domestic consumption can hardly take 
care of more than about 7,000,000 
bales, and unless exports next season 
increase materially, there is the possi- 
bility of a further increase in loan 
stocks next year in event of the yield 
per acre being large this year, if the 
loan plan continues in effect next sea- 
son or unless some means are devised 
whereby government loan holdings may 
be reduced. ' 

Compared with last season the Gar- 
side service estimates the world’s con- 
sumption of American lint cotton for 
the first seven months of the season at 
6,537,000 bales versus 6,634,000; and of 
foreign at 9,658,000 bales versus 9,758,- 
000, and of all kinds at 16,195,000 bales 
versus 16,392,000; and that indications 
are that the world’s carry-over of 
American will be about 14,300,000 bales 
versus 13,700,000, and of foreign about 
7,725,000 bales versus 8,535,000. The 





carry-over of foreign will be about nor- 
mal, but the surplus of American will 
probably be the largest on record. 

Condemning by resolution the gov- 
ernment’s cotton policy, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers today concluded 
its two-day 43rd annual convention at 
New Orleans. Some of the resolutions 
adopted by the association follow: 

A protest against an export subsidy 
on cotton. 

That federal loan operations are re- 
sponsible for the textile industry oper- 
ating on a level set up by the 8.3 cents 
loan value, and that such subsidies 
would sound the death knell of the 
textile industry. 

The association urged that current 
cotton crops be permitted to flow into 
channels of trade and that farmers be 
paid direct benefits from the federal 
treasury to keep cotton from going in- 
to the government loan. The resolu- 
tion recommended that a maximum of 
500,000 government loan bales be re- 
leased before January 31, 1940, at not 
less than 8.8 cents a pound, in order 
to avoid flooding the market. 

A resolution was adopted urging 
Congress to enact legislation by which 
cotton would be traded on “net weight’ 
basis, 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, warned that unless 
raw cotton is allowed to retain its full 
competitive power in world markets. 
the South will be forced into a diversi- 
fied self-sustaining agriculture which 
would reflect itself in lowered “impor- 
tations” from the North and West. 
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Rayon Yarn Market Dull 
During Last Half of March 


Deliveries of rayon filament yarn to 
domestic consumers during March ag- 
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CENSUS REPORT 
gregated 26,500,000 pounds as com- 


United States— Bales— This season Last season : A 
Consumption of lint during March __________ 649,000 513,000 pared with 25,600,000 pounds in Feb- 
Consumption of lint, 8 months ____-________- 4,603,000 4,017,000 ruary, according to the Rayon Orga- 
Mill stocks, March ee 1,416,000 1,768,000 non, published by the Textile Econom- 
pac eo cae storage and warehouses, agin niall ics Bureau, Inc. Stocks of yarn held 
Stocks in mills, public storage, and ware- cea Hy by producers at the close of March to- 
EE SE ae eRe eee 14,905,000 12,710,000 taled 41,400,000 pounds as against 39,- 
Active spindles during March ----~---__---- 22,472,000 22,291,000 500,000 pounds held at the end of Feb- 
es of lint in Cotton Growing States, aaa onan ruary. Shipments of rayon filament 
Consumption of lint in New England States, : yarn to American mills, states this pub- 
ERE AR TSS ee ee ee eae 85,000 67,000 lication, although active during the 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, Mar._ 17,000 16,000 first half of March, registered a fall- 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, ing off during the closing weeks of the 
EEN Ne Reb nek ae ene 3,898,000 3,416,000 
Consumption of lint in New England States, month. The slackened demand for 
Se SEB ia tas RS SM ike Se IS: 582,000 492,000 rayon in the last two weeks of March 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 8 closely followed the activity of other 
months -..-..---------------------------- 124,000 109,000 textiles, reflecting the disturbing for- 


eign situation and unfavorable weath- 
er conditions, which factors have been 
responsible for retarding the normal 
spring rise. While admitting that 
weavers’ and converters’ stocks of 
rayon goods are adequate at present, it 
is pointed out that retail inventories 


AMERICAN COTTON 


August 1 to April 14— Bales— This season Last season 
Brought into sight (marketed) ___---------- 10,026,000 14,338,000 
Exports from U. S., inc. Canada ______-__-_-_- 3,086,000 5,129,000 
Beemmers Gamma, wertd ........<n.-+-.+.+ 9,052,000 9,540,000 


WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
March 14— Bales— This season Last season 








ae ESR RES TS ee py nye nytt are unusually low, indicating, accord- 
tocks at 102 interior towns -_-------_-----_- 4,084, ,055, ing to the O om. “that the yv 1] 
Afloat to and at European ports ____________ 817,000 1,576,000 rect ath rien Re ecingedlipei oe 
Afloat to and at Oriental ports ______________ 194,000 300,000 ee a a ee oe a we 
not be of extensive duration.” 

Totals of American ------~----------------- 7,319,000 7,794,000 Continued high prices for silk have 
Of other kinds ee a a a en a ee een eee ee 2,451,000 2,175,000 been responsible, in part, for the re- 
eg. AT Se See RE RNs 9,770,000 9,969,000 cent increased rayon deliveries from 








domestic mills. 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 
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New Hardened Tapered Tube for 

High Speed Cotton Spinning 
American Paper Tube Co., Woonsock- 
et, R. I., has announced the perfection 
of a new hardened and impregnated ta- 
pered paper tube for modern high speed 
cotton spinning frames with large 
rings. When used with a special sleeve 
spindle, also a recent development, this 
tube is instrumental in eliminating 
spindle vibration with resultant oil 
pumping, heating, excessive wear on 
the spindle bolster, and bobbin slippage 





Tube for sleeve spinning 


with resultant wear at the tip of the 
spindle. This tube is about 1/6 the 
weight of a wooden bobbin of a cor- 
responding size and it is said the 
stresses created by the better balance 
and weighting of the spindle are def- 
initely less. The decrease in weight is 
reflected directly in a decrease of 
stresses caused by variations in the de- 
gree of the dynamic balance. This new 
tube also has the advantage of low ini- 
tail cost, being about one-fourth that of 
a corresponding wooden bobbin. When 
properly used, these tubes should last 
for 5 years or longer. They are also 
easy to clean, having no tendency to 
plug at the top, and can be obtained in 
a large variety of colors in cases where 
it is desired to separate yarn batches 
on account of differences in stock, 
count or twist. 

Another very important feature of 
this tube is that it is driven by spindle 
tip suspension, with perfect cling due 


to its natural resiliency, the tube itself 
fitting the taper of the sleeve with 
clearances varying from .008-inch to 
012-inch at the lower ned. Drive 
is based on the mechanical principie 
that a mass supported at a point above 
the center of gravity can be revolved 
rapidly with less vibration than the 
same body supported below the center 
of gravity. This type of suspension is 
largely responsible for the elimination 
of wear at the top bearing. Still an- 
other advantage of this tube is the fact 
that it has great resistance to warp- 
ing, splintering, splitting and chipping. 
2 

New Dye Jig and Dye Box 

S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
has designed two new pieces of dyeing 
equipment, both of stainless steel. The 
dye jig is said to give satisfaction on 
any material commonly dyed on jigs. 
The new one is sturdily built to with- 
stand strain. There is no danger cf 
contamination by colors. Materials do 





Stainless steel jig 


not catch on roll brackets because cups 
for immersion rolls are built into tae 
tub; there are no sharp corners or in- 


tersections to catch dregs. 


The dye box also has no rough sur- 
Idler reels are built of light 
gauge stainless steel and added inside 
The reve] 
supports are entirely independent of 
the box and relieve the tub of all me- 


faces. 
re-inforcing insures rigidity. 


chanical strain, it is said. 


+ 
Two Types of Boiler Gaskets 


Goetze Gasket & Packing Co., Inc., 


New Brunswick, N. J., has announced 
two types of gaskets for manholes, 
handholes and tube caps of all stand- 
ard makes of boilers. Single-jacketed, 
metal-asbestos gaskets are recommend- 
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ed for general use where surfaces are 
relatively smooth. This is the type of 
gasket leading boiler manufacturers 
furnish as standard equipment. Choice 
of metals is offered ... steel, copper, 
Monel, ete. For flange faces with sur- 
face irregularities an improved type of 
Spiral-wound gasket is recommended. 
Asbestos and preformed metal strips 
are wound spirally into gaskets of 
round, oval or irregular shapes. 
S 


New Hoist Plugs Into 
Ordinary Lamp Socket 

Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., have introduced 2 
new hoist, combining the dependabili- 
ty of big scale hoisting equipment with 
compact, light-weight convenience. Easi- 
ly carried and installed by one man, 
the Comet is powered by a specially 
built heavy duty, high torque motor 





New overhead hoist 


that runs on an ordinary light circuit 
or 3 phase power line. Just plug in, 
and the hoist is ready to go. No spe 
cial installation or accessories needed. 
Use it anywhere. The result is a new 
idea in materials handling—a ruggel, 
versatile tool that saves time and enecr- 
gy on smaller type hoisting operations 
where heavy equipment is impractical. 

The Comet is offered in four capaci- 
ties: 250, 500, 750 and 1000 Ibs., and 
several speeds. The 500 lb. size weighs 
only 85 pounds. 

* 

Rhoplex W-66 

Rohm & Haas Company, Inc., 222 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has announced Rhoplex W-66, a 
water dispersion of a new, clear, color- 
less, resin which contains no organic 
solvents or plasticizers. The clear resin 
deposited from this aqueous dispersion 
is unusually tough and flexible. It con 
stitutes the latest addition to the com 
pany’s line of water dispersed syn- 
thetic resins, developed for the produc 
tion of permanent finishes on textiles, 
paper, and other water absorbent m4- 
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terials. It may be used in acid, neu- 
tral or alkaline solution. It is said to 
increase the strength of textile fibers 
and fabrics and acts as an extremely 
effective agent to bind and set soft 
twisted yarns and fibers. 
oe 

Inspector and Vertical Brusher 

Curtis & Marble Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass., makers of cloth 
room machinery, have introduced two 
new machines, the vertical brusher with 
quick adjustment and the Type LR in- 
spector with motor drive. On the ver- 
tical brusher it is possible to change 
easily and almost instantly from a 
lighter to a heavier brushing or vice 
versa. By merely turning a handwheel 
at each side of the machine, brushes 
and guide rods move either in towards 
the cloth or else away from it as de- 
sired. Any type of cleaning rolls can 


be used, as brushes, ecard roils, 


such 








Above, new vertical brusher; 
below, new LR inspector . . . 


Aces —— 





emery rolls, sand rolls or steel bladed 
beaters. The cloth runs vertically up- 
wards between the cleaning rolls. Dust 
chutes deflect the dust and lint away 
from the goods and into the hoppers at 
the bottom of the machine. An exhaust 
fan then carries away this waste ma- 
terial. 

The Type LR inspector with motor 
drive was designed especially for han- 
dling of large rolls of cloth, taking a 
roll as large as 32 inches in diameter. 
The roll of cloth to be inspected is 
placed on the unrolling roll at the rear 
of the machine. The cloth passes down 
the table; the movement is easily con- 
trolled by the foot treadle across the 
front of the machine. 
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Two New Colors 

E. I. pu Pont DE Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inec., Wilmington, Del., has an- 
nounced two new colors. Ponsol Olive 
GGL Paste is a new vat dyestuff for 
khaki and olive shades on uniform 
cloths and other types of service fabh- 
rics. Luxol Fast Blue MBS is a new 
spirit soluble color for making trans- 
parent lacquers and spirit printing ink 
colors. 


* 
New Type Shelving 
Sterling Factory Equipment Com- 


pany, 189 Charles St., Providence, R. I., 
now manufactures a new type of steel 
Shelving unit that can be built up a 
shelf at a time. It is called the Mac 
shelf, and combines shelf and end ap- 
gles in one unit, the angle being formed 
into inverted ‘“‘U’s” which are welded 
to shelf. No bolts or clips are used in 
fastening the shelves. One unit acts 
on top of another, being held in posi- 
tion by studs. Its main features are 
convenience and flexibility. It can also 
be relocated quickly without disturbing 
the contents of the shelves. 
© 
Duplex Welding Hose 
The Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., has developed the 
Condor duplex welding hose, a prac- 
tical twin hose designed to make weld- 
ing safer and more efficient. Two 
hose lines are held together by a per- 
manent web joint, integrally molded 
and having great strength and flexibili- 
ty. The joint prevents tangling, kinkkx- 
ing and snagging while the hose is in 
use. The needs are separated 18 inches 
for the torch end and 24 inches for 
the tank end for ease in making con- 
nections and in handling. Available in 
either one or two braid, or in heavy 
duty braid and spiral cord construc- 
tion. 
* 
Tube Drawing Compound 
National Oil Products Company, Har- 
rison, N. J., has developed a new tune 
drawing compound, NOPCO No. 2261, 
which is a stable paste compound of 
high titre fats. It is readily soluble 
and is formulated specifically for the 
lubrication of heavy draws in wet 
working of copper and brass tubes. 
* 
New Enamel 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has made available a new 
product, the S-W Kem Lustral Enamel, 
a versatile finish that can be brushed, 
sprayed, dipped, air-dried or baked, and 
applied to wood or metal surfaces sub- 
ject to exterior or interior exposure. 
It is said to produce a smooth, mirror- 
like finish of appealing beauty and to 
maintain its toughness, gloss and color 
under exposure. 








Idler Pulley 

S K F Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has developed a new light high 
speed, anti-friction idler pulley for in- 
dustries other than textile, based upon 
the acceptance of the free-running idler 
pulley in textile plants. The pulleys 
may be mounted on almost every type 
of machine. 

& 


New Reeves Hydraulic 
Automatic Control 

Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Indi- 
ana, haS announced a new and =in- 
proved type of hydraulic automatic 
control for use with the variable speed 
transmission. With the transmission 
as a basis, this control provides entire- 
ly automatic speed regulation to make 
possible synchronization of different 
machines and separate sections of 2 
single machine; maintenance of con- 
stant tension and uniform peripheral 
winding speeds; and maintenance of 
uniform pressure, weight, liquid level, 
temperature and other variable ele- 
ments. Pressure of only two or three 
ounces will produce change in speed. 
Back lash and lost motion are said to 
be definitely eliminated and liquid in 
the oil pump acts as a brake to pre- 





Hydraulic automatic control 
vent movement when the control is in 
“neutral”, thus preventing ‘“coasting” 
and “hunting”. 

The control is mounted at one end 


of the transmission frame. A self- 
contained hydraulic power plant is 
mounted on the right hand set of 
shifting levers of the transmission 
(which control dise and belt diameters 
and thus effect speed changes). This 
plant consists of a small electric motor 
operating an oil pump in a reservoir 
to supply hydraulic power. 

Equalizing links interposed between 
two pairs of shifting levers insure 
equal movement on both pairs and 
maintain perfect alignment of the 
transmission V-belt in the dises. The 
valve is actuated by a connecting rod 
which connects to an extended lever, 
above. This lever may be attached by 
cable or chain, or direct, to a compen- 
sating or floating roll, pressure regula- 
tor, moving carriage or part of the 
driven machine from which indication 
of required speeds can be taken. The 
control lever can be located any place 
on a 260° cirele. 
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Our dollars want to work 


FoR YOU.. 


AN EFFICIENT FACTORING SERVICE 

with a thorough understanding of your 

problems produces protitable operations. 
WRITE OUR FACTORING DIVISION 


THE TRUST COMPANY 
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ATLANTA 
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Cushion Bearing Bobbin 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Batterymarch 


Street, Boston, Mass., have developed 
a regular hardwood warp bobbin whose 
upper bearing instead of being a wood- 
to-metal fit or a metal-to-metal fit, is 
fitted with a rubber bushing—the new 
bobbin is termed the cushioned bear- 
ing bobbin. The effect of the bushing 
is to assure a close fit at the upper 
bearing to eliminate roughness or vi- 
bration and to prevent the slipping of 
the bobbin on the spindle, this latter 
function being extremely important. 
The continual slip of the bobbin on the 
spindle, when there is play in the up- 
per part of the bobbin, wears the spin- 
dle and the bobbin and has the effect 
of changing the wind of the yarn on the 
bobbin. It is said that these troubles 
are not encountered in the cushioned 
bearing bobbin. Arrangements have 
been negotiated so that bobbin manu- 
facturers can apply the new principle 
to bobbins made in their plants. It is 
understood that the cost of the assem- 
bly is nominal; also, an upper bearing 
is being developed to fit filling frames. 
w 

Link-Belt Stoker Line for 1939 

Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced 
several improvements in the company’s 
line of stokers. They are now larger 
and heavier, with greater hopper c»- 
pacity, available in two shades. The 
shear pin has been eliminated and over- 
loads are handled by an inbuilt device 
that makes it but rarely necessary for 
the owner to open the cleanout. An 
automatic load-signal is provided also. 

e 
New Stroboscopes 

General Radio Co., 30 State St., 
Cambridge, Mass., has announced two 
new stroboscopes, portable units for use 
in speed measurement and slow-motion 
studies of rotating and reciprocating 
mechanisms. The Type 631-B Strobo- 
tac is suitable for speed measurements 
on spinning and twisting spindles, loom, 
etc. The Type 648-A Strobolux is a 
larger instrument, furnishing 100 times 
as much light as the Strobotac. 

¢ 
Waterproofing Agent 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Ince., will 
soon bring out a new addition to their 
waterproofing agents which are well 
known among the trade under the name 
Cerol. Unlike the present brands of 
Cerol this new addition will have some 
new radical features which will put 
it in a class by itself. 

The outstanding feature of the new 
addition to the Cerols is its perman- 
cy. Not only will it withstand light 
launderings, according to the manufac- 
turer, but it is believed that goods 
treated with the new Cerol can safely 
be washed and dry-cleaned without los- 
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ing the water-repellent feature. The 
new Cerol will impart to the fabric a 
soft and agreeable hand and will leave 
it in its original porous state. Experi- 
ments are being carried out at the pres- 
ent time in the laboratories of the San- 
doz Chemical Works, Inc., and it is ex- 
pected that the product will be offered 
to the trade shortly. 
2 

New Belt Dressing 

R. G. Dunwody & Sons, Inc., Atlan- 
ta, Ga., have introduced a new belt 
dressing which is said to transmit more 
power due to less slipping of the beirt, 
increase the tensile strength, preserve 
the leather, and leave a clean dry sur- 
face, with no pick-up of nap. It is said 
to be free of hardening rosin or oxidiz- 
ing oils. 

& 

New Belt Cutter 

Armstrong-Bray & Company, Chicazo, 
Ill., manufacturers of Wiregrip belt 
hooks and Steelgrip belt lacing, have 
announced a new belt cutter priced 
within reach of even the smaller shops. 
The cutter is designed to end the com- 
mon practice of cutting a square end on 
a power transmission belt with a pock- 











New belt cutter 


et knife, a dangerous wasteful practice 
as it usually takes several cuts to get 
the exact square end necessary to ob- 
tain uniform tension on a laced belt. 
Termed the Universal, the cutter han- 
dies leather, fabric, and rubber belts 
up to 8 inches in width. It holds the 
belt securely against a side guide, while 
a special knife is drawn down a track 
that assures an accurate square cut. 
The track also prevents the knife from 
slipping and injuring the operator. It 
can be bolted to a bench or carried out 
to the job. 
* 

Food Service Cart 

Rock Hill Body Company, Rock Hil), 
S. C., has announced a new portable 
dispenser or food service cart to serve 
the textile and like industrial indus- 
tries. It is available in a variety of 
sizes. The frame is constructed of all 
steel members electrically welded and 
riveted together. All outside panel 
sheets. It is well insulated between the 
outer and inner shells. Top molding 
and compartment doors are fabricated 
from 18-8 stainless steel. The wheels 
are equipped with ball bearings with 


grease fittings. A mechanical refriger- 
ator can be mounted beneath the ice 
cream or other compartment in the 
rear. 

* 


New Randall Pillow Block 
Randall Graphite Products Corpora- 
tion, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, have 
announced a new light weight, low 
priced, patented pillow block. The one 
piece steel housing pillow block con- 
sists of only three parts. It has in- 
creased oil capacity, assures full con- 
stant self-alignment, and runs more 
quietly, states the company. Available 
in shaft sizes from %-inch to 1-ineh, 
it can be mounted in any position. 
* 
Sulfanole B—A New Synthetic Soap 
Warwick Chemical Company, West 
Warwick, R. I., has introduced Sul- 
fanole PB, an aliphatic, fatty deriva- 
tive, commercially available in paste 
form, being light brown in color and 
possessing a clean, pleasing odor. It is 
completely stable in storage, will not 
turn rancid or oxidize, is chemically 
neutral and does not hydrolyse. Its so- 
lutions have a pH value of 6.8—7.0. It 
is readily soluble in cold water, has 
powerful detergent, wetting and emui- 
sifying properties, is equally effective 
in neutral, acid or alkaline solutions, 
and resistant to the formation of in- 
soluble lime precipitates in hard water. 
It also has marked stability to most 
metallic salts. 
* 
Dry Fulling Mill 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, Mass., 
has recently placed on the market a 
new Fleet Line semi-continuous dry 
fulling mill, with rugged all metal con- 
struction. It is said to effect almost 
continuous production, is exceptionally 
flexible, and eliminates all carbon dust 
from the room. 
* 
De-ion Combination Linestarter 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., now 
manufactures a new De-ion linestarter 
and a manually operated motor circuit 
switch combined in the same stream- 
lined cabinet. It is especially designed 
for across-the-line starting of squirrel 
cage motors, or as primary switch for 
wound-rotor induction motors. Out- 
standing new feature of the linestarter 
is the safe-locking design of handle 
and cabinet. The door cannot be 
opened with the switch in “on” posi- 
tion. The starter has fuseless circuit 
protection, by an instantaneous mag- 
netic trip circuit breaker. There are 
no elements to renew after circuit trip 
ping. Breaker is reset by moving ex- 
ternal handle. The breaker handle is a 
positive indicator, showing whether 
breaker is on, off, or tripped. 
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"WHATS THE SECRET, JIM? 





These figures show that your 
roll covering expense in the No. 


4 mill is only half what it is 


“LITTLE EXPERIMENT I've been 
making. We've equipped all our frames 


with Armstrongs Cork Cots.” 


7 UR ROLL COVERING costs 

have been high as you know— 
too high to my way of thinking. So 
nine months ago, as an experiment, 
I began equipping the spinning and 
cardroom frames in our No. 4 mill 
with Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 

“RESULTS? You told me the 
answer yourself. It not only is re- 
ducing roll costs, but is giving us a 
stronger and more uniform product 
as well. We’re getting better running 
work, too. Fewer top roll laps. Less 
end breakage. And these cots practi- 
cally eliminate eyebrows. 

“COSTS? Just glance at those 
figures again! The first cost of Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots is no more than 
other roll coverings. But look at the 
savings they give us by lasting so 
much longer. Those cots will be good 
for a couple of years more because 





Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


they can be rebuffed three or four 
times for about half a cent a roll.’’ 


“NO QUESTION about it, Jim. 
Your experiment proves to me that a 
complete change-over to cork will 
cut our roll covering cost by 50% or 
more. After what you've shown me, 
there’s no reason to hesitate—I’m 
going to suggest we change all our 
mills to Armstrong’s Cork right now.” 

RIGHT NOW is a good time to 
find out how your mill can benefit by 
a change-over to the modern roll 
covering—Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots. Let an Armstrong repre- 
sentative show you production figures 
of mills spinning your range of num- 
bers on cork. Or write today to Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, Textile Products | 
Section, 923 Arch Street, 








in the other mills in our group. 





WHY CORK COTS HAVE 
LONGER LIFE 


The microscope shows that 
cork consists of mallions of 
tiny cells of trapped arr. 
Under pressure, this air con- 
tracts, but the cell walls do not 
change. When pressure is re- 
leased, the cork “‘comes back” 
quickly to its original shape. 
That's why cork cots last 
longer, give you a truer, more 
uniform drafting surface over 
a longer period of time. 





ARMSTRONGS Cxtuia Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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TIMELY News 
A TEXTILE SLANT ... . 


ITEMS WITH 





Restandardization of Gray 
Cloths is Urged 


According to the Daily News Record 
of New York, restandardization of gray 
goods constructions is suggested by 
some in the trade in order to secure 
an economic cutter’s width after finish- 
ing and Sanforizing. The standard 
print cloths must be handled just right 
by the finisher if he is to produce a fin- 
ished and Sanforized result according 
to customer specifications, otherwise 
the goods may be too narrow. This, it 
is pointed out, is not always the fin- 
isher’s fault as the mill, for some rea- 
son such as the use of shorter cotton, 
is putting more twist in the filling, and 
the greater the twist the greater the 
shrinkage. 

Some mills realize that gray con- 
structions can be revised to secure a 
required finished shrunk result and 
still be profitable to the mills. 

With the various widths of finished 
and shrunk print cloths and other fab- 
rics, it is necessary that the converter 
know something of the dimensions to 
which their purchased gray goods will 
shrink before making large purchases. 
He can have tests made which will give 
him usable shrinkage figures which he 
may use as a guide. 

The trade should let it be 
whether fabrics are expected to remain 
as they are purchased in the gray and 
to gray specification or to finish to 
specification upon being shrunk. 


o 


known 


Distributor 

The Textile Color Card Association, 
it was announced today by Margaret 
Hayden Rorke, managing director, has 
been appointed by the British Colour 
Council as the sole authorized distrib- 
utor in the United States and Canada 
of the Royal Colour Book containing 
the colors selected and approved by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land for the British Colour Council as 
the colors to commemorate her visit to 
the United States and Canada. The 
Royal Colour Book, a de luxe edition, 
it was explained by Mrs. Rorke, will 
be an attractive souvenir of the royal 
visit, as well as illustrating the two 
colors, named by her majesty “Regina 
Blue” and “Mayflower Lilac.” 

Inside the book will be three tones 
of each of two colors and the colors 
will be shown in silk and wool. Har- 


monizing colors in leather for shoes 


and for gloves, also colors for silk ho- 
siery, will be shown. 


New Plant of Industrial Rayon 


Uses Fafnir Bearings 
In the new Painesville (Ohio) plant 


of Industrial Rayon Corporation, the 
continuous filament spinning machines 
are equipped with Fafnir ball bearings. 
According to Fafnir, there are 23,000 
bearings used on these machines 
throughout this modern and up-to-date 
plant. These units must operate 24 
hours a day for every day in the year. 
The angular shafts that drive the va- 
rious bakelite reels over which the ends 
of the rayon are conveyed are support- 
ed on specially designed wide inner 
ring ball bearings, easily assembled by 
the use of the self-locking collar, elimi- 
nating the need of expensive shoulder- 
ing of the shafts. Many other parts 
of the machine are equipped with sim- 
ilar Fafnir bearings. 
* 

Robins Heads American Pulley 

James H. Robins has been elected 
president of The American Pulley Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
Charles E. Brinley, who recently was 





Mr. Robins 


elected president of the Baldwin Lo 
comotive Works. After 37 years, Mr. 
Brinley has severed active connection 
with The American Pulley Company, 
but remains as chairman of the board. 
* 

Orders for New Sanforizing Machines 

The addition of six new licensees of 
the Sanforizing process and the pur- 
chase of ten new machines by current 
licensees was announced by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. This represents 
an increase of 13 per cent in the num- 
ber of machines in operation, bringing 
the total number of licensees in this 
country to 74 and the number of ma- 
chines to 153. These orders for six- 
teen new machines, which entail a cap- 
ital investment of over three hundred 
thousand dollars by textile mills and 
finishing plants, are evidence of the 
industry’s belief in the continuing in- 





creased demand for Sanforized-Shrunk 


fabrics. The new licensees are The 
Aponaug Manufacturing Company, 


Kosciusko Miss.; The Appleton Com- 
pany, Anderson, S. C.: The Arista 
Mills Company, Winston-Salem, N, C.: 
The Revolution Cotton Mills, Ine., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Roanoke Mills 
Company, No. 1, Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C.; and Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 
Finishing Company. 

Sf 
Arkansas Company Moves 

After more than 20 years with of- 

fices in the Woolworth Building, New 
York City, The Arkansas Company, 
chemical manufacturer, is moving its 
offices to the site of its manufacturing 
plant at Newark, N. J. 

® 


American MonoRail Re-opens 
Office in Charlotte, N. C. 

The American MonoRail Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has announced the 
re-opening of its office in Charlotte, N. 
C., at 214 Johnston Bldg., with Lewis 
H. Fallis in charge. 


+ 
Calco Advertising Manager 


Allan B. Clow, manager of the 
household products division of The 
Calco Chemical Company, Inec., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has assumed in addition 
to his present duties the position of ad- 
vertising manager for the company, 
which is a division of the American 
Cyanamid Company. Mr. Clow suc- 
ceeds E. T. Nettleton, who has become 
associated with Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, agency for Caleo. 


4 


“Mercury Sun" Features 
New Fluorescent Lamp 
Applications of the new _ 100-watt 
Cooper-Hewitt fluorescent lamp in in- 
dustry are discussed in the March is- 
sue of The Mercury Sun, a 4-page il- 


lustrated house organ issued by the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J. Titled “The 


Where of the Fluorescent Lamp,” the 
lead editorial stresses the importance 
of knowing the proper place for effec- 
tive use of fluorescent lamps. In ad- 
dition to this editorial, the March is- 
sue of the Sun completely describes 
the new fluorescent lamp. 
« 
K-A Stop Motions 
for Draper Looms 
Announcement has been made of an 
arrangement that when so specified by 
the purchaser, Draper looms, manufac- 
tured by Draper Corporation, Hope- 
dale, Mass., may be equipped at the 
Draper factory with the K-A electrical 
warp stop motion, equipment of the 
Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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DELIVERS THE CASH 
AS You 
DELIVER THE GOODS 





Collect as you ship — yet extend the usual 
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terms to your customers! 


Commercial Factors Corporation pays you 
ready cash as goods are shipped. There is 
no need to wait 30, 60 or 90 days for your 
money. You are rid of worrisome credit 
and collection responsibilities—and you 


have no credit losses. 


Write us for the facts—and do so today 


while it is fresh in your mind. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis,Inc. Schefer,Schramm& Vogel _ Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 18928 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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New Publications of 


Textile Interest 


CIBA COMPANY, INC., P. O. Box 25, 
Station C, New York City, sole representa- 
tives for Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Switzerland. Several circulars and 
sample cards announcing new products and 
processes: 

Circular 484: Cibanone Brown GRF, for 
use on cotton sliver, packages, beams, cir- 
culating machines. 

Circular 487: Neolan Yellow 8GE, 
in piece dyeing on fashion shades having 
fastness to wear and perspiration; cotton, 
viscose, and acetate rayons remain reserved 
pure white. Suitable for dyeing silk and for 
direct prints on wool and silk. 


Circular 488: Neoeotone Scarlet G. For 
printing of cellulosic materials. 

Circular 490: Chlorantine Fast Orange 
GL, suited for cotton and rayon dyeing, vis- 
cose rayon of unequal affinity being dyed 
uniformiy. Adapted for dyeing unweighted 
silk. Dischargeable on cotton, rayon or silk. 

Circular 491: Direct Catechine 3R. For 
dyeing cotton in all stages of manufacture, 
as well as rayons and mixed fabrics of rayon 
and cotton where shades of equal tone are 
dbtained. 


Circular 492: 


for use 


Coprantine Blues GLL and 
RLL (patent applied for), dye cotton and 
rayon from a bath containing soda, glauber 
salt and Coprantine Salt I, for cotton in all 
stages of manufacture and viscose rayon. 

Circular 494: Chrome Fast Olive R or 
Synchromate Olive R (patent applied for); 
cotton and rayon effects are reserved and 
acetate rayon is only slightly tinted. Not 
adapted for vigoreux printing. 

Circular 495: Brilliant Alizar.ne Fast 
Violet 6R, for wool; effect threads of cot- 
ton, rayons remain white. Suited for silk 
dyeing. 

Circular 496: Brilliant Cyanine G.  Ex- 
hausts well on wool; may be used for shad- 
ing the wool in unions and mixed fabrics. 
Effect threads of cotton or rayon only light- 
ly tinted; acetate reserved pure white. 

Sample Card 1620: Ciba and Cibanone 
colors on viscose rayon. Illustrates 100 
dweings of two shades each, with exception 
of acetate rayon. 

Sample Card 1625: 
of copper and manganese. For 
be rubberized and vulcanized. 

Sample Card 1630: Padding in unreduced 
state with Ciba and Cibanone Micro pow- 
ders, pastes,and Micro pastes. Shows num- 
ber of clear tones produced by use of these 
products. 

Sample Card 1635: Hosiery 
wool, plaited with viscose rayon. 
dyeings On various mixtures. 

Sample Cards 1650-1653: 
Fast Colors, shown on ordinary 
cerized cotton, cotton piece goods, 
cose rayon. 

Sample Card 1655: Ciba and Cibanone 
dyes on silk. Types best suited for dyeing 
unweighted and chappe silk. 

Sample Card 1670: White and colored dis- 
charges on dischargeable vat dyed grounds, 
without use of hydrosulphite preparations. 

The FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY, New 
Britain, Conn. Catalog No. 9 on the com- 
pany’s ball bearings for the textile indus- 
try. Gives advantages of ball bearings, de- 
scribes types of bearings, and contains il- 
lustrations of ball bearings on each type of 
textile machinery, showing how to use the 
bearings to advantage. 

W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
COMPANY, 4400 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, 
lll, Complete catalog on cut and molded 
tooth gears. Contains dimensions, gear ta- 
bles, and data helpful in designing and se- 
lecting gearing. Gives full information on 
advantages and limitations of raw hide pin- 
ions and bakelite pinions. 

JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Cas- 
tle, Pa. Catalog on bronze bearings, bush- 
ings, bars, electric motor bearings, babbit, 
and graphited bronze bearings. Contains 
progressive size listings, numerical] listing of 
electric motor service bearings, etc. Also 
price list. 

FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, West- 
field, Mass. Two folders describing the 
Model 102 winding machine for cotton, mer- 
cerized, woolen, worsted, merino, spun silk 
and rayon, and the Model 75 machine for 
winding silk, rayon, and cotton yarns. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANU- 
FPACTURING CO., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Folder DMF-5851 describing fractional 
horsepower motors. 


Cotton dyestuffs, free 
fabrics to 


shades on 
Shows 72 


Chlorantine 
and mer- 
and vis- 
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GOETZE GASKET & PACKING CO., 
INC., New Brunswick, N. J. Leaflet describ- 
ing the boiler gaskets of the metal-jacketed 
and spiral-wound type. 

ARMSTRONG-BRAY & CO., 304-310 N. 
Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. Leaflet on the 
Universal belt cutter for leather, rubber, or 
fabric belts up to 8 inches wide. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, NELA 
PARK ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 40-page booklet on ‘‘Light- 
ing for Production in the Factory,’’ in which 
are described the various types of lighting 
units, with illustrations showing application. 
Also much information on lighting engineer- 
ng that will be helpful to mill man. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. Several leaflets describ- 
ing products of company: 

Ahcovel B, a new substantive softener and 
detergent. 

Ahcovat Gum 622, a modern vat printing 
gum for rayon and cotton. 

Synthrapol] AS, a chemically balanced de- 
tergent and scouring agent. 

Ahco Finish NM, for weighting and soft- 
ening cotton, rayon, and wool. 

Ahcovel A, a = synthetic 
the substantive typ 

Ahcopan Waxes PWSA and WSX, new dis- 
persed waxes for warp sizing. 

RIGGS & LOMBARD, INC., Lowell, Mass. 
Three filler pages for catalog section describ- 
ing machinery. The stainless steel stock 
dyeing machine; the ‘‘Flieet Line’’ positive 
pressure yarn steamer and conditioner; and 
the stainless steel dye kettle. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 
Ave., New York City. 
F, G. LaPiana of the company. ‘Thicken- 
ing Materials for Textile Printing’’; ‘‘S.zing 
and Finishing’’; and ‘‘Consistency Changes 
in Starch Pastes’’, with reference to tapi- 
oca, corn, wheat, potato, and sweet potato 
starches. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
COKPOKATION, 380 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. ‘‘Key Products Used in the 
Textile Industry’. A folder listing materi- 
als available and the purpose for which they 


MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Columbus, Indiana. Catalog No. 40 
descriptive of the variable speed motor pul- 
leys that have been available for a number 
otf years. Carries specifications for design 
and ordering 
NACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COM- 
PANY, 25 Broadway, New York City. Folder 
descriptive of ANW insulated cable, espe- 
cially suitable for use in extreme exposures 
to moisture and other adverse conditions, 

DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
textile department, 267 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Booklet showing actual installa- 
tions and applications of motors in the tex 
tile industry throughout various processes. 
Outlines various types of motors and fans 
for industrial use. 

ICKMAN, INC., Weehawken, N. J. 
Folder descriptive of new type dye jigs and 
dye boxes of stainless steel, having rounded 
corners. 

ALLIS - CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin No. 
1261-B on Vari-Pitch Texrope sheaves. In- 
cludes dimension sheets and a variety of in- 
stallation photographs. Also, ‘‘Born in a 
Textile Mill,’’ a new bulletin (No. 164) on 
Texrope drives, especially prepared for the 
textile industry 

REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, 
Ind. Folder descriptive of the new hydrau- 
lic automatic control. 

HM & HAAS COMPANY, INC., 222 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—s descriptive of Rhoplex resins. 

Ss F INDUSTRIES, INC., oem bag 
Pa. ited Spinning and Twisting,’ _ 
page brochure on the company’s ball Ea 
roller bearing tension pulleys and roller bear- 
ing spindle bolsters. 


softener of 


285 Madison 
Three pamphlets by 


Soybean Fiber 


In an address before the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, R. A. Boyer 
ot the research department of the Ford 
Motor Company told of progress be- 
ing made to develop a fiber, similar to 
that of the synthetic wool made from 
milk casein, from the soybean. Accord- 
ing to the report, definite progress has 
been made in developing an unholstery 
material, but it cannot be subjected as 
yet to laundering, though it will with- 
stand much wear. 


In ‘Textile Research’’ for April 

“Properties of Gelatins and Glues 
and Their Relation to Warp Sizing,” 
by Dr. W. E. Yelland, as published in 
the April issue of Tertile Research, is 
the fifth of a series of progress reports 
of the warp sizing research that was 
conducted under the auspices of U. 
Institute for Textile Research at Mas- 

sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
completed last Fall. That research was 
concerned mainly with the sizing of fil- 
ament rayon warps. An extension of 
the study is now being organized to 
cover cotton and spun rayon warps, 

“Technical Evaluation of Textile Fin- 
ishing Treatments,” by Prof. E. R. 
Schwarz, is the first of a series of 
progress reports of the co-operative re- 
search on this subject sponsored joint- 
ly by Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
This report summarizes the scope of 
the work, discusses specifically the 
subject of fabric stiffness, and includes 
an extensive bibliography. 

. 

Textile Analysis Course 


To Be Offered by M. I. T. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass., has announced 
that a special program in principles of 
textile analysis will be offered during 
the coming summer session, beginning 
July 24, and continuing for six weeks 
to September 1. A comprehensive pro- 
gram for the study of textile technol- 
ogy and research will be conducted and 
will include lectures and demonstra- 
tions together with laboratory work 
for the six-week period each day with 
the exception of Saturdays. The exer- 
cises will deal with the principles of 
textile analysis as related to fabric, 
yarn and fiber structure. Microscopi- 
cal as well as physical analyses are to 
be covered. 

¢ 
Springer Assistant Credit Manager 
for Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

J. C. Springer has been made assist- 
ant credit manager for Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. He will assist 
W. E. Sargent, credit manager and as- 
sistant treasurer, in connection with 
the company’s complete line of motor 
control apparatus. Mr. Springer has 
been with the company since 1928. 

& 
Cotton Twine Bill in Senate 

A bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Bailey of North Carolina 
would require the use of cotton twine 
except in cases where the purchase of 
twine not made of cotton is necessary 
in order to fulfill contractural obliga- 
tions of the United States entered into 
prior to the date of the enactment of 
this act. 





HERE'S AN AXIOM FOR YOU: 
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There's no getting around it—the whiter the paint, 
the more it reflects light, the harder it puts your plant 
ceilings and walls to work for you! 


atl So—when you buy white paint, make it —— 
alilh LkEL fe Williams Save-Lite. Long noted for its lasting white- 
ness, this leading industrial paint is now made 


1 ths a f toh CH vy, JUL W- f. actually whiter...still greater in light reflecting power. 


a TY tl _ Call in the Sherwin-Williams painting technician. 
Mh Have him inspect your plant. Let him specify the 
exact type of Save-Lite best fitted to meet your plant's 
every painting condition. There'll be no obligation. 
Or write for the free Sherwin-Williams “Plant Con- 
ditioning Report.” Address The Sherwin - Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio and all principal cities. 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 


FA \Y 
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OBITUARY ITEMS 


JOHN F. McGINNISS, 54, engineer and 
salesman for the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
away March 2 after a long illness. Mr. 
this 


passed 


MeGinniss was widely known in 


country and in Canada. 


Harry T. HopGes, Pepperell Manufac- 
the New York of- 
the first of March 


turing Company in 
fice, passed away 
at the age of 57. 
WeEsBpB, 6S, retired presi- 
Cotton Mill 
Concord, N. C., passed away in an At- 
lanta, Ga., hospital April 10. He 
was a former president of the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and of the North Carolina Cotion 
Manufacturers Association. 


THOMAS H. 
dent of Locke 


¥ 


Company, 


on 


I. EUGENE CRAIG, 42, vice-preside™t 
and manager of Lola Mills, Inc., Stan- 
ley, N. C., suecumbed to an attack of 
the heart April 10. He took an active 
part in affairs and was greatiy 
respected in the community. 


| vic 


ERNEST HArRpDWICK, 48, _ for 
vears connected with Oscar Nebel Com- 


the 


many 


pany, passed middle of 


March. 


away 


GEORGE HUTCHINSON, 74, formerly su- 
perintendent of John & James Dobson, 


Inc., mills, passed away March 14. He 


had been retired since 1927. 
W. M. Brice, Sr., for many years 
connected with the Atlanta office of 
Draper Corp., passed away on April 4. 
He was the father of WALTER M. Bricr 
and Ropert Brice, of the 


pany. 


Same Comni- 


GEORGE W. HUNDLEY, SrR., president 
of Golden Belt Mfg. Company, Durham, 
N. €., died on April 5, following a lin- 


gering illness. His death followed by 


three weeks that of B. D. GAppy, su- 
perintendent of the company’s full- 
fashioned plant. 

JAMES Moopik, 57, treasurer of the 


knitting firm of J. R. Moodie & Sons, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., passed away aft 
his home there during April. 


GARNETT McMILLAN, 6, formerly 
president of Richmond Hosiery Mill, 
Soddy, Tenn., passed away the last of 
March. 
superin- 


aed 
i - 


WILLIAM EpGAR POOVEY, 


tendent of the Dudley Shoals Cotton 
Mill and the Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Granite Falls, N. C., succumbed 
to a stroke of paralysis the latter part 
of March. 
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John Burton Shaw, general sales 
manager of “Cotton” from 1915 to 
1935, passed away at his home in 
Marshfield, Mass., on Wednesday, 
March 22, 1939, foliowing an illness 
of several years. In the spring of 
1935, Mr. Shaw was critically in- 
jured in an automobile accident, 
which forced his retirement from 
active business, being succeeded at 
that time by his son, Arthur C. Shaw, 





now eastern sales manager of “Cot- 
ton”, who had been associated with 
him for 15 years. 

Mr. Shaw brought to the textile 
advertising profession a rich and 
world-wide experience, a_ striking 
personality and an unflagging en- 
thusiasm. He began his association 
with “Cotton” at about the beginning 
of the remarkable development of 
the southern textile industry, and for 
20 years, he contributed immeasur- 
ably to it and to the growth of the 
magazine serving it, which he aided 
in building, served so faithfully, and 
loved so well. 


There was many a saddened heart 
and constricted throat among his 
countless friends and associates, in 
this organization and throughout the 
textile field and the industries serv- 
ing it, when news came of his pass- 


ing. 
= We ws 





Seeks Change 
in Cotton Contract 


the cotton 
tract so as to bring the prices in line 
with what textile manufacturers ac- 
tually have to pay for cotton were ad- 
vocated in a statement issued recently 
by Leavelle McecCampbell, chairman of 
the board of the Graniteville (S. C.) 
Company, the oldest cotton mill in the 
South. Quotations of cotton futures at 
artificially low prices, not infrequently 


Changes in futures con- 


a cent or more under the price that 
mills pay for the staple, are a hind- 
rance to business, Mr. McCampbell 
said. This artificiality, he explained, 
was due to the fact that the futures 
contract is drawn in favor of the ship- 
per of cotton. Both shippers and ex- 
changes are supported by the farmers 
who grow the cotton and the mills 









which turn it into a usable product. 
The shippers and the Exchanges, he 
added, are in effect employees hired to 
transfer the crop from farmer to mill. 

Mr. McCampbell said that the mills 
wanted changes in the futures contract 
which would spinnable deliv- 
eries, a clean stock, and honest weight. 
He pointed out that in 1938 the do- 
mestic cotton exchanges dealt in ap- 
proximately 42,000,000 bales of cotton, 
about four times the crop, and that 
only about 36,000 bales are now “cer- 
tificated” and deliverable on contract. 
Much of this certificated cotton is be- 
low the standard and he declared it 
unfair to the entire cotton and 
cotton cloth price structures on such 
cotton, 

The mill executive said that 
the only commodity bought and 
by weight and that the 
contract Should be based on net weight. 
He finds this alone would increase fu- 
tures quotations about four and one- 
half per cent without adding to mill 
cost besides improving the present un- 
satisfactory packaging of the crop. 

The cotton Exchanges, which claim 
to be neutral in the controversy 
tween the mills and shippers, say that 
their only reflect the 
true value of cotton, Mr. McCampbeil 
continued. To help clear the discus- 
sion he offered the following definition : 
“The true value of cotton is the net 
weight price agreed upon between a re- 
sponsible buyer and a responsible sell- 
er, Which culminates in actual deliv- 
ery of such cotton, and marks a for- 
ward step on the road from producer 
to consumer.” Without these elements, 


assure 


base 


cotton 
was 


sold gross 


be- 


purpose is to 


he concluded, a fictitious atmosphere 
is created. 
* 
Durene News 
Through its president, Dean Hill, 


the Durene Association of America re- 
ports favorable progress of its knitted 
cotton underwear promotion campaign. 
To date twenty-two underwear manu- 
facturers now identifying their 
Durene garments with Durene identi- 
fication tickets and stickers. Mr. Hill 
indicates increased interest in the Du- 
rene identification plan on the part of 
retail stores. 


are 


Discussing the 1939 prospects of the 
mercerizing industry, Mr. Hill reports 
that for the first eight weeks of 1939 
shipments of Durene yarn are 36 per 
cent ahead of the same eight weeks of 
1938. 

While admitting that shipments of 
mercerized yarn were at a low ebb in 
the first half of 1938, Mr. Hill points 
out that shipments during the first 
eight weeks of 1939 are 14 per cent 
ahead of the average of the previous 
three years for the same eight weeks. 
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“BEARING BRONZE 


Up to 35% oil, by volume, means — the right amount of 

lubrication ....in the right place... . at the right time. 
The controlled structure of LEDALOYL—-with its even 
arrangement of pores provides a uniform flow of oil when 
in operation. Add to this the fact that LEDALOYL contains 
LEAD — the only sintered bearing to have this valuable metal 
as an integral part of the bearing—-and GRAPHITE—evenly 
distributed throughout the bearing. 


These are the reasons why LEDALOYL is the ideal self- 
lubricating bearing. The reason why it operates so quiet/y— so 
smoothly-—and out-performs any other bearing on the market. 





The self-lubricating feature is only one of many reasons why 
LEDALOYL delivers such unusual performance. Our patented 
process of PRE-ALLOYING the basic metals imparts an 

FREE absolute uniform structure to the bearing. This gives greater 
The complete story of strength and guarantees longer bearing life. The lead content 
Johnson LEDALOYL is likewise provides conformability. Investigate LEDALOYL for 


yours for the asking — 


Write today for your 
copy —- no obligation. without cost or obligation. Write today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


Sfeeve BEARING HEADQUARTERS x 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET « NEW CASTLE, PA. 





your bearing applications. Complete details are available 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





JoHN H. O’NeILL, for the past nine 
vears connected with the Atlanta of- 
fice of the Draper Corporation, has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Dary Ring Travel- 
er Co., of Taunton, 
Mass. Mr. O'’Neiil 
will represent 
Dary in a sales ca- 
pacity in the Geor- 
gia - Alabama - 
Tennessee terrt- 
tory, with head- 
quarters in Atlan- 
ta, in connection 
with the com- 
pany’s present rep- 





Mr. O'Neill 


resentative, CHAS. 
l.. ASHLEY. Mr. O'Neill joined Dary 
on April 24. 

FRED RIDENOUR, who has been con- 
nected with the Draper Corporation's 
Atlanta office for a number of years, 
has been transferred to the sales de- 
partment succeeding Mr. O’Neill. 


MARION T. GRIMES, of Gainesville. 
Ga., has accepted a position with the 
mill of Fabrica de Rosellon, Medellin, 
Colombia, South America. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimes and their son, Harry, left by 
steamer from New Orleans on May 6, 
for Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone, fly- 
ing from there to Medellin. 


ALBERT L. Forp has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the 
Swift Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga. 


CHARLES Y. HALL, JR., formerly su- 
perintendent of the Unity plant of Cal- 
laway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has become 
night superintendent of the Southern 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


JOSEPH J. NORTON has been promoted 
from assistant superintendent to super- 
intendent of the Goodyear Clearwater 


A POPULAR FOURSOME AT 


Be 
—_ 
% i e 
; = 
2 : 
’ ae 





Mills, at Cedartown, Ga., succeeding 
the late Ropert H. STEWART. 


GEORGE B, Moore, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Whitney (S. C.) Manu- 
facturing Company, has become asso- 
ciated with the Clinton Company, 
starch manufacturers, in a Sales ¢a- 
pacity, and is making his headquarters 
in Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. G. Cox, formerly overseer of card- 
ing at Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
has become general overseer of caré- 
ing at the Mathews Cotton Mill, Green- 


wood, S. C. 


J. I). CASSADA has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant manager of Plant No. 
2. Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


E. S. CUNNINGHAM has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills Company. 


Dr. WERNER SCHLIE has resigned us 
sales manager of American Bemberg 
Corporation. Dr. Schlie sailed for 
Europe during March, but his plans for 
the future have not been made knowa. 


CHARLES W. REID has been named as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Waynesboro (Pa.) Knitting Co., 
succeeding JoHN B. EApDER, who re- 
signed recently. 


THoMAS F. BrRASTowW, laboratory as- 
sistant at the Lewistown, Pa., plant of 
American Viscose Corporation, hus 
been made chief chemist at the new 
plant at Front Royal, Va. Other pro- 
motions from the Lewistown plant to 
the Front Royal plant are CHRISTOPHER 
W. BueEHL, assistant foreman of spin- 
ning department, who is now in charge 
of a similar department at Front Roy- 
al, and Greorce S. Tux, assistant fore- 


MOBILE 


Left to right: Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. 
North. of Atlanta: 


R. Ww. Jennings, 
president of the Ala- 
bama Association : 


and Mrs. Jennings. 
Photo made on Mo- 
bile Bay. during 
convention of § the 
Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, where Mr. 
Jennings presided as 
retiring president. 


man of the viscose department, now in 
charge of the same department at Front 
Royal. 


A. R. OLprn has resigned from the 
Thrift Mill of the Kendall Company, 
"aw Creek, N. C., to become associated 
with the Ohio State University, Re- 
search Foundation, Columbus, Ohio, as 
research director. 


D. R. NEELy, formerly superintendent 
of the Fletcher Mills, Huntsville, Ala., 
has become superintendent of the Boaz 
(Ala.) Mill & Gin Co. 


CHARLES A. HIGGINS has been elected 
president of Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., succeeding R. H. 
DUNHAM, who is now serving as chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Higgins has 
been with the company since 1915. 


T. Moore has become superintendent 
of the spun rayon carding department 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C., coming to his pres- 
ent position from the Watts Mill, Lan- 
rens, S. C. 


JOHN BoNEY, formerly connected with 
the research department of Gayle Plant 
of Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C.., 
has been made night overseer of cari- 
ing at this plant. 


WINSLow A. PARKER, credit manager 
of Southeastern Cottons, has been elect- 
ed assistant treasurer of the company. 
He has been with the organization for 
25 years. 


T. R. Morton, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Minneton- 
ka Rug Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is now 
with the Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills in 
the same capacity. 


THURSTON KINSLER, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Central (S. C.) 
Mills, has become superintendent of the 
Courtenay Manufacturing Company, 
Newry, S. C. 


Harortp A. DEAL, formerly superin- 
tendent of Judson Mills No. 2, Green- 
ville, S. C., has accepted a similar p-- 
sition with the Cornelius (N. C.) Cor- 
ton Mills. 


(CHARLES BINGHAM has resigned his 
position with the California Cotton 
Mills and has accepted a position with 
the Celanese Corporation of America ; 
he will make his headquarters in Se 
attle. 

RUSSELL McKINNeEy, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has become associated with the 


American Yarn & Processing Company. 


(Obituary Items are on page 102) 
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Consistently uni- 
form and perfeet 
Weaver's Knots. tied 
by a fully automatic 
mechanism, enhance 
quality of goods wo- 
wen from Barber- 


Colman warps. 


ROc KFORD, 


@ GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


DARDEN 
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Automatic Spooler 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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“PAPER CARRIERS 


SONOCO’S plans for product and service of tomorrow, 
are completely divorced from the business of product and 
service today. They are carried on by men behind the men 
behind the scenes. Unhurriedly, day by day, without inter- 
ruption, this work goes on... minor improvements, new 
products, major improvements and new machinery for 
greater efficiency, is all a part of this long range 
SONOCO Plan—a plan that has already been 


in effect over 40 years. 
It explains the new 3° 30’ Cone 


It explains SONOCO’S unqualified 
world leadership in the field 
of Textile Paper 


Carriers. 


SONOCO MAKES 
EVERYTHING \N 
PAPER CARRIERS 











Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: S.C. CONN. 


PAPER CARRIERS ~ 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 













The Editor Still Pinch-Hitting for ““Old-Timer”’ 
(At the Greenville Textile Show) 


(The OLD-TIMER department in the April issue be- 
gan a discussion between OLD-TIMER’S friend JIM and 
the editor with reference to the OLD-TIMER page. The 
article below is a continuation of this discussion. Since 
this is written in conversational style, it should be 
borne in mind that those paragraphs in italics repre- 
sent “JIM’s part of the conversation and those in regu- 
lar type represent the editor’s remarks.) 


Hey there, JIM. 

Howdy, Mr. Editor, have you seen anything of 
OLD-TIMER ? 

Sure, he’s around at our booth having a grand time 
talking to his friends as they show up. You know 
OLD-TIMER has been skipping around from place to 
place so much for the past year or so that he hasn’t 
seen many of the overseers and superintendents for 
some time, and he is enjoying having the opportunity 
of shaking hands with many of them again. 

Yeah, I remember now that he did not get to at- 
tend the last show because he was away out West, I 
believe, so I suppose he is trying to get all that he 
can out of this one. Will you have any time to spare 
while you are here, Mr. Editor? 

Guess I’ll be pretty busy, JIM. Why do you ask? 

Oh, I just thought if you did have any time to spare 
I’d like for you to continue that conversation about 
the OLD-TIMER page. 

Let me see, JIM, I do not see how we could have 
much private conversation here without OLD-TIMER 
butting in. You see, he is at the booth most of the 
time and that is about the only place we could hold a 
conversation. Maybe we could get away a little early 
tonight and go to our room— 

That’s fine, Mr. Editor, you say when and I will 
be there. 


(In the editor’s hotel room) 


Now, let’s see, JIM. Where did we leave off in our 
conversation about the OLD-TIMER page? 
You told me how the OLD-TIMER page happened 


to get started and that the title of his first article 
seemed to strike the readers as a practical thought and 
that the title finally developed into the OLD-TIMER 
Club and was used by many manufacturing concerns 
at their sales conventions and that Dr. Daniel— 

Oh yes, JIM, I remember now. The next few ar- 
ticles were interesting, of course, but there wasn’t any 
outstanding feature in them like the article we dis- 
cussed in our first conversation. However, all of the 
articles had woven into them many good points on 
manufacturing which our reader overseer and super- 
intendents could apply in their work. In fact, in the 
preparation of all of his articles, OLD-TIMER’S para- 
mount idea not only has seemed to be to inspire over- 
seers and superintendents to put forth extra effort 
to improve their jobs by using the many manufactur- 
ing points illustrated, but he made a special effort to 
persuade all of his readers to improve themselves by 
obtaining more knowledge of manufacturing and also 
pointed out that they should read and study much ma- 
terial which was not prepared or intended especially 
for textile students but would improve their general 
education and make them more efficient textile men. 

Then at irregular intervals he would have an article 
dealing exclusively with some branch or department of 
a mill. For example, in one of the articles, he went 
into lengthy detail to show how the average mill could 
save one inch of cloth on each cut taken from the 
loom. But the article was prepared in such a way that 
in explaining to overseers and superintendents how to 
save this one inch of cloth, he gave them the thought 
and the method, if they studied the article carefully, 
by which they could use their own brains in making 
other savings in the mill which would amount to many 
times one inch saving on each cut of cloth. This ra- 
ther odd way of exciting the interest of readers seemed 
to appeal to the majority of overseers and superin- 
tendents because while they were reading the articles 
it caused them to use their own brains and experi- 
ences in applying his simple reasoning to their own 
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management, and once an overseer or superintendent 
had this experiece of seeing the ideas actually work 
with his own job, naturally he was looking forward to 
receiving the next OLD-TIMER article to see if he could 
get another practical idea. 

So that is how or the reason why the fan mail be- 
gan to come in, was it, Mr. Editor? 

Yes, I suppose that is about as clear an explana- 
tion as I could give, JIM, and as well as I remember, 
the article I have in mind where this method first be- 
gan to show up was an article entitled “Some Practi- 
cal Points on the Cloth Room” which was later re- 
printed in Vol. 1 of the OLD-TIMER articles as we put 
them in book form. 

And along about this time he seemed to get “all 
het up” about the fallacy of overseers and superin- 
tendents discharging employees, and brought forth 
some rather convincing thoughts to prove his point. 

Then we had quite a long series of articles dealing 
almost entirely with inspirational subjects under such 
titles as “‘There Are More Good Jobs Than There Are 
Good Men to Fill Them”, “Don’t Envy Successful Men 
—Be One’, “Make Yourself a Profitable Investment 
for Your Employer and You Will Share in the Divi- 
dends’’—and many others which seemed rather to lead 
up to: “OLD-TIMER’S First Visit With JIM.” 

Oh, my goodness, Mr. Editor, don’t go over that 
again. That was sure some headache— 

Do you mean to say, JIM, that you are still sore 
about OLD-TIMER ribbing you so on that first trip? 

No, not in the least, Mr. Editor. In fact, the more 
I think of what OLD-TIMER has done for me, even if he 
has had a lot of fun out of it, the more I realize how 
fortunate I have been to have the opportunity of work- 
ing with and for him, and although he has some 
strange and rather unorthodox ways of going at you 
when he wants something done, he usually gets it done, 
and that is the main point. He has related to me how 
he really made enemies of a few young men he was 
trying to teach the textile business to, because he used 
methods which they never did realize were for their 
own personal benefit. 

Now, JIM, before we discuss more of the articles, 
let’s glance through this old pile of letters that I 
brought with me and see if we can find any definite 
information or proof that those articles have actually 
benefited any one. You know, if we can show our 
present readers where readers of several years ago 
really got a dollar and cents value out of something— 
something which enabled me to be promoted—some- 
thing that enabled them to improve their jobs and at 
the same time gave them the pleasure of knowing they 
were improving themselves personally—who knows but 
that some of the present readers who now read the 
articles just to be reading, will get all pepped up and 
realize that if OLD-TIMER’S practical philosophy helped 
others, it will help them too. 

Now here is a typical letter, and the fact that it 
is from a foreign country probably makes it a bit more 
interesting. I will read you a paragraph or so: En- 
schede Brouwerystraat No. 29, Holland, 27th of Aug- 
ust, 1932. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I did not know COTTON, just a 
textile magazine, was read in foreign countries. 
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Sure, even in the OLD-TIMER file we have many let- 
ters from readers in India, Spain, Russia, Japan, South 
America, etc. The writer from Holland says he start- 
ed OLD-TIMER five years ago, (1927), when he was 
overseer of a small spinning room and that “I have 
been a good deal of a success following the tips that 
you dealt with on the OLD-TIMER page. ‘Two thirds 
of promotion is motion’ are the words which inspired 
me every time I read them, and the article in the May 
issue has given me the ambition to ‘follow the lead- 
ers’.” 

So you see, JIM, our friend in Holland has received 
promotions and has also made himself happier in the 
thought that he has improved himself personally. 

And here is a letter from Welland, Ontario, dated 
May 25, 1932. This letter is written to W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Company, but because it is about OLD- 
TIMER it was placed in his file. One paragraph says, 
“His articles are not only interesting but inspiring. 
His odd style of expressing ideas is forceful. I hope 
the old man lives to be a hundred years old and keeps 
on writing. I am a member of the OLD-TIMER Club.” 

An overseer of a large North Carolina plant says, 
“It might interest you and OLD-TIMER to know that 
the second hand in our new weave room lined up his 
11 loom fixers and himself 100 per cent for COTTON 
on the strength of OLD-TIMER’S articles on loom fix- 
ing. Many of the second hands and loom fixers in the 
other weave rooms are also following the OLD-TIMER 
articles in each issue.” 

And look here, JIM—here’s a letter written in Feb- 
ruary 1933 by the president of a college where one of 
our prominent textile schools is located. He says, “TI 
have just read your article ‘What Are You Doing With 
It?’, which is most interesting and instructive. Do it 
again and I will read another article with the same 
pleasure.” 

Well, by Heck, Mr. Editor, that’s another surprise: 
the president of a college and textile school reading 
OLD-TIMER. 

But it’s letters like this one here, JIM, that shows 
definitely that overseers and superintendents and sec- 
tion men are profiting by the practical articles. This 
letter is from the president of one of the largest tex- 
tile firms in Georgia and is dated April 16, 1932: 
“Our general superintendent is so pleased with what 
OLD-TIMER says that he has come to me suggesting we 
subscribe for 50 copies for distribution over our or- 
ganization.” 

And to let you see that sometimes other firms be- 
sides mills read the articles, here’s a letter from a 
large chemical manufacturer in Philadelphia who 
writes, in January 1933: “I went over with consider- 
able interest the collected OLD-TIMER articles, and it is 
easy to see how these articles are so deservedly popu- 
lar. They are imbued with the same simplicity and 
honest homeliness that were found in Franklin’s ‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac’ and in our day and age in the 
character and speeches of Calvin Coolidge.” 

Ha, Ha! Now that’s a good one, Mr. Editor. I can 
see OLD-TIMER’S face turn red when I call him Poor 
Richard the next time I see him. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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| GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS “VERTICAL TYPE” PRESSURE DYEING MACHINES 


STANLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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GASTON COUNTY AGAIN PIO- 
NEERS. Latest model machines ean 
be furnished with FULL AUTO- 
MATIC LABOR SAVING FEA- 
TURES, eliminating guess work and 
making graphic charts of all dyeings. 














Stainless Steel Combination Beam and Package 


"Pressure Type’ 
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We also build stainless steel at d 
nickel iron machines for PACKAGE 
DYEING only. These machi 

be set directly on working floor re- 


quiring no basement room for pum] 


Dyeing Machine 


es can 


ing system. 








DYEING and DRYING MACHINES 


FOR 
BEAMS - PACKAGES - CONES - ROVING - RAW STOCK 


VACUUM EXTRACTING MACHINES 


RAPID ‘BLOWER TYPE’’ DRYING MACHINES 


OVEN TYPE PACKAGE DRYERS 


DYE BEAMS AND YARN CARRIERS 


BEAM WINDING MACHINES 
| * 
| | BEAM AND PACKAGE BLEACHING MACHINES 
os 
AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT FOR DYE HOUSES 
| . 
SAMPLE DYEING MACHINES 


HOT WAXING ATTACHMENTS FOR THREAD YARNS 
. 
EMULSION ATTACHMENTS FOR KNITTING YARNS 


— New York Office — 


BURNHAM & INGALLS' 50 Church Street, New York City 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT A WING CHANNEL FENCE POST 


PAGE pioneered in originating and designing this post espe- to fit all atmospheric conditions, and a superior zinc pro- 


cially for chain link fence fabric. It provides even greater 
strength and utility. This post, a PAGE contribution to bet- 
ter protection, is only one of many exclusive advantages. 
PAGE — America’s first wire fence since 1883——in addi- 
tion alone offers you a choice of five quality fence metals 


Product “ps age Steel & Wire Division, American Chain & Cable ( company, Suc. 


tective coating known widely as PAGE P-12 galvanizing. 
56 years of fence experience is available through one of 
our 92 Association Members—a locally responsible firm 
maintaining skilled erection crews and providing expert 
fence service. PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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CLI ARCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 





QUALITY SERVICE 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 


specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 








The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ 


experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer. 


CHARLES L. ASHLEY, JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. OC. 
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Box 720, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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Training Loom Fixers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6435,” who in- 
quires on page 83 of January 1936 COTTON as to meth- 
ods of training loom fixers and weavers that can run 
the work in his plant and at the same time continue to 
carry on year in and year out without the customary 
roving from mill to mill, I should like to explain our 
procedure concerning fixers.* 

For a long time we hired loom fixers that came to 
us as “real fixers” only to find that either they bde- 
came restless and went to another place just as they 
had always done in a year or so, or were always look- 
ing forward to leaving and would not take enough in- 
terest in their jobs to build them up. 

It is an established fact among people that they are 
always “going home.” This applies to the operatives 
in cotton mills. The mill where an operative “learns 
up” will always be home to him. For this reason, in 
selecting a man or boy we wish to train for the job 
of fixing, we go to our own mill hill for him. This is 
not speaking literally because a man from the nearby 
farm will do just as well, but we don’t get help that 
has been working in other plants close by and train 
them especially for a job. We know that sooner or 
later they will “return home.” 

Having decided on a prospect, we first put him to 
weaving to get the principal idea of the weave room, 
that of producing first-class goods. Here it is im- 
portant to select the proper teacher; he must be one 
who will be patient with his student and watch him 
closely. The prospective fixer learns to inspect his 
cloth, watch his back alleys, keep his dirty hands off 
of the cloth, and in short, to weave. Since we are 
training a loom fixer, we do not believe it is necessary 
for him to become an expert weaver, but he should be 
able to run a small set of looms. 

As soon as this part of the training is over we 
let the student overhaul for a week or so. By this 
time he has probably already begun to take an inter- 
est in the mechanical working of the loom. This over- 
hauling period shows us whether the prospect is me- 
chanically inclined or not. If he is not, we may as well 
make a weaver of him; if he is, we then place him on a 
smash job with the understanding that he will be a 
section man as soon as he is prepared to fill the job. 

The smash job is one that will vary as to the 
amount of work to be done. During his spare time the 
learner should be working with the fixers, overhaul- 
ing, tying in warps, and taking down flags. It 1s 





*There has been much interest shown in this subject. 
The original question appeared on page 83 of the January 
1936 issue, and subsequent discussions appeared: April, May, 
August, September, November, and December, 1936; Feb- 
ruary, April and November 1937. 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


* Sf 


natural for the smash hand to help the same fixer 
most of the time, but if he will divide his time and 
work with several of them he will get a broader knowl- 
edge of fixing. 

When the prospective fixer has reached the point 
where he is able to diagnose and take care of small 
“flags,” he may offer to run the job for a couple of 
hours during the next shift for one of the regular 
fixers. Being on the job by himself will give him con- 
fidence and should something come up that he cannot 
fix, the company will lose very little in that short time. 

Gradually we give the smash hand spare fixing 
jobs and then he is made the regular spare fixer. 
When a section comes open we put him on the job. 

A man will never really learn to fix looms until 
he has a section of his own. He must be with that job 
day in and day out and watch the results of his work 
before he can accomplish anything in the fixing line. 
It is here that he will learn the difference between 
fixing a loom and patching a loom. 

It is of prime importance that the overseer take a 
personal interest in the learner. If he is put on the 
job and forgotten it is a ten to one chance that he 
will turn out to be just another operative, whereas if 
the man in charge of the department acts as if he 
wants the new fixer to learn, he is going to learn and 
learn right. 

A new man must be taught that the fastest fixer is 
not always the best. He must understand that his 
job will run worse in six months than ever before— 
his first work will just begin to show up. But all of 
us had to go through that stage and until he does too, 
he will not be valuable to the company. The learner 
may even come to the office and ask for his smash 
job again. When he does, we send him back on his 
loom fixing section. 

This doesn’t mean that he is a quitter, he just 
wants it known that he is doing his best, and we find 
that if we will bear with him he will make a good 
man. 

By following the foregoing procedure a man should 
be able to go on a section in six months and run it 
without costing the company money inside of a year. 
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I’ve seen it work in much less time than that. 

When we hire a learner, we explain to him that 
we are training him for fixing; however, that at the 
present he is worth nothing to the company but that 
we shall pay him a small salary on which to live. 
When he is able to run a job that pays more we still 
do not pay him the full time until he has paid the 
company back the money it invested in him while ke 
was learning. By this procedure the man is trained 
and given a job, benefiting him, and the company 
loses no money and gains a valuable operative, bene- 
fiting it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6448 


The pH of Water for Sizing 


EDITOR COTTON: 
For best all around results in sizing goods, the pH 


value of the water should be as near 7.0 (complete 
neutrality) as possible. But in checking the pH value, 
the water to be tested should first be boiled and then 
cooled in a closed vessel. Water sometimes neutral 
when cold may be found to be 8.0 or 8.5 after being 
boiled and cooled. The elevation of this pH value may 
often be due to removal of dissolved gases by boiling. 
An example of this is carbon dioxide. When the wea- 
ther is cold or when the water is cold, carbon dioxide 
is soluble in it, or is held in greater percentages than 
in warm weather. 

Water that is excessively acid, for instance having 
a pH value of from 5.0 to 5.5, usually is sufficiently 
acid to have some bearing on the thinning of starch 
products in the size mix. This would bring about the 
gradual thinning of a mixture and result in poor 
slashing and weaving. 

Of course, many other factors must be considered 
besides the water. The starch itself may be too acid, 
or the materials added for softening purposes may be 
improperly suited. 

Starches stand up better in relation to viscosity if 
the mixture is neutral to slightly alkaline. Exact neu- 
trality is better; if the pH value is too high it gener- 
ally results that there is foaming or frothing of the 
size mix, resulting in poor coverage of the warp. 

In certain instances, water condensed from the 
slasher cylinders is being used with ideal results for 
preparing the size mix. Such water is as neutral as 
it is possible to obtain, is free of calcium and mag- 
nesium salts, and closely approaches distilled water in 
purity. 





Colored Spots in Size Box 


Occasionally black spots appear in the size box 
and are picked up by the warp yarn. These may be 
caused by excessive grease on the squeeze roll jour- 
nals, grease from the gears of the cooking or storage 
kettles getting in the size mix, or the circulating pump 
conducting grease into the system. Another cause may 
be that the kettle is not lined or the lining is broken, 
permitting scale to enter. 

Brown or yellow spots have been caused by fats 
breaking out of a thin starch mixture when the slash- 
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er is stopped momentarily or when it is on slow speed. 
The green spots that appear could be caused by the 
free fatty acids in softeners acting on copper linings. 
The brown or reddish brown spots usually are rust, 
coming from dirty or unlined size kettles. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6917 
—— - o&@. --— 


Ends Down in Spinning 
and Size of Roving Bobbin 


EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6894’, in his question on page 
121 of the February issue, wonders why ends down at 
the spinning are highest when the roving bobbin is 
from 44 to *% full. There is no doubt that such a 
condition deserves wonder—and correction. 


While pondering this question, I decided to run 
ends-down tests in my plant to verify the supposition 
that bobbin size affects the ends-down. 


My procedure was as follows: 525 spindles making 
lis filling were creeled up with full 10x5 bobbins of 
roving, single creel. The frames were started and a 
record of the ends down kept. At three-hour inter- 
vals the ends-down record sheets were changed, but 
the record-taking went on continuously until the rov- 
ing ran out in the creel. Since the roving ran for an 
18-hour period, I had six ends-down records covering 
three hours each. 

A comparison of the number of ends down for each 
o-hour period with other like periods should, I thought, 
reveal any trend connected with the size of the roving 
bobbin in the creel. 

While the number of ends down varied considerably 
from one 3-hour period to another, J was unable to find 
any correlation between the ends down in the spinning 
and the size of the roving bobbin in the creel. 

This finding does not mean at all that “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6894” is mistaken, but it does prove pretty 
conclusively to me that he has some trouble in his 
plant that is evidently not present in mine. 

It seems logical to me that if there are certain 
points in the roving bobbin where the spinning ends 
come down worse, those points must be places where 
the roving has been overstrained in winding it on the 
bobbin at the fly frame. 

This line of reasoning would lead one straight to 
the conclusion that either the cones on the fly frames 
are improperly designed or they are not being used to 
the extent of their maximum efficiency. Of the two 
possibilities, the latter is the more likely. 

We have taken a great deal of care in our plant tu 
prevent uneven roving due to over-stretch. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that our spinning ends down 
do not reflect the bobbin size in the creel. 

Our method of keeping our tension even on the rov- 
ing frame is to make a periodic check on every hank 
roving which we make, using a roving tester. 

There are several different kinds of these testing 
machines, but the one which we use records on a 
graph the variations in the tensile strength of the rov- 
ing as it passes through the testing machine. The 
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whole bobbin can be graphed or a series of places in 4 
bobbin may be graphed on the long paper chart. 

If the graph line stays fairly straight throughout 
the bobbin, then we know that the roving is being 
wound on the bobbin with an even tension and we have 
nothing to worry about. 

If, however, the graph line should be low at the 
first of the doff (when the bobbin is small) and then 
pick up, the indication would be that our frame was 
starting up too tightly and stretching the roving. 

A chart which started normally and then dipped 
toward the middle of the bobbin would indicate some- 
thing wrong on our cone or with the lay or tension 
gear. Likewise the graph showing a weak full bobbin 
indicates that all is not well at the end of the doff. 

Of course the roving testing machine cannot tell us 
what is wrong, but it can tell us where it takes place 
in the bobbin and in what direction. This should be 
enough for any smart card room overseer. 

The equalization of the tension from one end of the 


doff to the other sometimes requires considerable jug- 
gling of the cone, lay and tension gears as well as the 
starting position of the cone belt. The improvement 
in the running of the roving frame and in ends down 
at the spinning ought to make the effort more than 
worthwhile and the roving tester an absolute necessity. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6894” exhausts all of these 
possibilities and still is unable to attain an equal ten- 
sion throughout the doff, I think it would be in order 
to call in a representative of his roving frame manu- 
facturers and ask him to provide a cone of the proper 
shape to produce the desired results. 

When the tension is equalized from start to finish 
of the doff, the carder may find that he doesn’t have 
to run as much twist as formerly because he will not 
be having to guard against the weak places formerly 
in his roving causing break-backs in the spinning 
creel. 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6914 
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Broken Filling using the Larger Shuttle and Quill 


HE FOLLOWING QUESTION was received by the edi- 

tors of COTTON and passed along to several mill 
men to answer: 

“We have recently changed from the short shuttle to 
the long shuttle and our problem now is that filling is 
knocked out, both pieces and whole bobbins. This did not 
occur before the change, or was not so noticeable. The old 
bobbin was 714 inches in length and the new bobbin is 8 
inches. The new shuttle is 1% inches wide, 1534 inches 
long point to point, and 1% inches deep. The loom speed 
is 170 picks per minute, with 40s filling on the E Model 
loom. We changed our end-lay plate on the battery end but 
not on the lever end. We have tried cementing flannel ‘n- 
side the shuttles, used bristles, ete., but to no avail. We 
still have filling knocked out. The filling is usually cut 
or broken up near the shuttle eye and close to the bobbin. 
We should appreciate any information on preventing this 
difficulty.” 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6872 

The first answer gives us the following informa- 
tion: 

As there was no trouble before changing from the 
regular bobbin and shuttle to the longer, it can be 
assumed that the mechanical condition of the loom 
is good and the trouble is directly traceable to the 
use of the longer bobbin. 

Filling breaking is a big subject, but to list a 
few of the causes may be of assistance. More breaks 
per bobbin should be expected when using the longer 
quill because there is more yarn on the bobbin and 
more tension on the filling. There is more balloon 
on the long bobbin than on the short, which causes 
the filling to break more often, but in using bristle 
or flannel in shuttles, to remedy the balloon, often 
more harm than good is done because there is more 
tension on the filling when the filling runs down to the 
big end of the bobbin, and to have much tension on 
the filling causes it to snap. The extra tension that 
the long bobbins cause on the filling and the extra 
tension caused by using bristles or some kind of 
friction to prevent ballooning, will require a filling 
of good breaking strength. 

Too much power on looms will cause filling to 


break, and since the change has been made to larger 
shuttles, the fixers might think the larger shuttles 
require more power. I have found that it requires no 
more power to run a loom using an &-inch bobbin 
than the 7%<-inch bobbin. 

Filling breaking on the transfer is caused some- 
times by the tip of the bobbin being snapped down- 
ward while transferring. The bobbin should be 
transferred into the shuttle so that the tip is point- 
ing slightly upward to allow the filling to unwind if 
strained. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6908 
eo 


Another answer to this question gives the fol- 
lowing information for this contributor: 

With reference to broken filling after changing 
from short bobbin and shuttle to the longer bobbin 
and shuttle, will say that this seems to be one of 
the natural results of such a change. In this case, 
let us analyze the situation to see exactly what does 
happen. As the length of the bobbin and shuttle in- 
creases so does the weight. This requires more power 
to move and consequently, more power to check when 
it reaches the other box. In addition the shuttle has 
a larger area in contact with the binder. There is 
also the tendency to place the tip of the bobbin too 
close up toward the shuttle eye. This causes the yarn 
to break when the shuttle spring catches two rings 
instead of three. This will necessitate very close 
setting of the check on the shuttle on the battery 
side. 

The filling from a long bobbin in a shuttle has a 
different ballooning action from that of a short 
bobbin. The yarn swings out with somewhat the 
same effect as that seen when the ringrail of a spin- 
ning frame starts up on an empty bobbin. It is dif- 
ficult to control this with bristles as their action is 
limited to the small surface in contact with the yarn 
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or bobbin. Fabric frictions are better because of 
the longer contact, but are still limited due to the 


fact that the flannel is too tight between the shuttle 
wall and the full bobbin, and too loose between the 


shuttle wall and the empty bobbin. Thin skin fur 


such as rabbit or muskrat which has a soft furry 
base and also long hairs has been used successfully 


to line shuttles, especially on finer counts. This fur 


is soft enough not to bind between shuttle wall and 
full bobbin, yet is full enough to prevent excessive 
ballooning between shuttle wall and empty bobbin, 
and this is where most of the trouble generally oc- 
curs. 

The fur should be placed on the side of the shut- 
tle toward which the yarn will unwind. When the 
bobbin is jammed into the shuttle forcing the fur 
downward and the yarn tries to unwind upward 
against this, the yarn is sure to be broken. To in- 
sure against binding the yarn against the shuttle 
side, the fur is best glued into a little space scraped 
out of the shuttle side. This space is about 1/32- 
inch deep, by %*4-inch wide, by 4 or 5 inches long de- 
pending on the length of the yarn on the bobbin. 
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The fur strip should be about as long as the yarn 
on the bobbin not counting the tapers on each end. 

Since the shuttle is longer there is more area in 
contact with the binder. To prevent cutting the 
yarn, the binder leather should be checked frequent- 
ly to see that there is sufficient groove in it to allow 
the filling to fall into. At the same time the groove 
in the shuttle should be kept well filed out to prevent 
cutting yarn around the eye of the shuttle. 

The usual precautions should be taken after 
changes to see that the shuttle is checked before it 
reaches the back of the box, and is not rebounding 
even slightly on the battery side. The feelers may 
be checked to see if they are centering the bobbin 
properly, and if they are striking ahead of the bunch 
rather than in the edge of the bunch. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6909 

This is an open question and anyone may enter 
into it. If you have had experience with filling 
breaking after making the change to the larger shut- 
tle and bobbin, let us have your experience for pub- 
lication. If you have a theory on this, we will be 
glad to have it also. 
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Practices in Running Broadcloth Goods 


A question and answers on counting or striking ends 
at slasher comb and reeding at loom for higher sley 
er ae et ee ee ee eee ee 


HIS MAGAZINE is continually acting as the clearing 

house for questions dealing with textile process- 
ing, and another example of the service it offers to the 
industry is the following question received from a large 
manufacturer who wished to check upon his methods 
with others of the industry. The question was passed 
to several mill men, who were invited to respond, and 
in turn the answers were exchanged, without reveal- 
ing the source. Almost every man answered, and be- 
cause of the general interest shown, the replies are 
passed along to other readers of COTTON. The ques- 
tion was: 

“With respect to slashing the following broadcloth 
constructions: 128x68, 136x60, and 144x76, are the 
ends counted in on the comb at the front of the slash- 
er. If so, how many ends per dent; or is the comb 
just struck in which will have a different number of 
ends per dent? 

“Are the warps drawn in two ends or four ends 
per dent in the loom?” 

The answers to the question are as follows: 


Answer No. 1: “We have never made here any 
broadcloths in the high constructions to which you re- 
fer (128x68, 136x60, and 144x76), but we are makinz 
112x60 broadcloth, and I am glad to give you our ex- 
perience on this construction. 

“In slashing warps for our broadcloths, the ends 
are counted in 8 per dent on the comb at the front of 
the slasher. 

“The warps are drawn 3 ends per dent in the loom. 
We have run some warps in the 112x60 construction 


drawn 2 ends per dent, but found that we obtained 
more satisfactory results by drawing the warps 3 ends 
per dent. It seems that to draw 128, or higher sley 
cloth, 2 ends per dent would necessitate using a reed 
so fine that good weaving results could not be obtained. 

“The only objection that we find to drawing our 
broadcloth 3 ends per dent is that we get more mis- 
draws in our cloth than we would probably get with 2 
or 4 ends per dent. 

“We use 4 harness with staggered cams for this 
broadcloth.” 


Answer No. 2: “In reply to the question with ref- 
erence to slashing broadcloths, we do count our ends 
in on the front comb. On 100x60 we put about 7 ends 
per dent and on 136x60 we put about 9 ends per dent. 

“As to the question on 100x60, we draw 2 ends per 
dent and on 136x60 we draw 3 ends per dent.” 


Answer No. 3: “We always, when starting a set, 
lay our strings in at the back and run them around to 
the measuring roll at the front of the slasher. We 
use a separate string for each beam, and split the en- 
tire sheet of warp into two layers, one layer of the 
warp going over the big lease rod and the other layer 
going under the big lease rod. After the sheet of 
warp is divided at the big rod, the small rods separate 
each individual end. 

“We always count our ends in at the front. The 
tender, before he runs in his lease rods to replace the 
strings, counts the ends from the string at the measur- 
ing roll, and the helper lays it in the comb. One of 
the essential and important things in broadcloth is 
cover, and in order to have cover, all ends must be 
laid as evenly as possible so that in weaving there will 
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Two Questions 


How Much Does It Cost? 
How Much Will It Save? 





Most textile mills have found 


that NON-FLUID OIL is the 


answer to the second--and really 


important question. They 
know NON-FLUID OIL saves 


money on lubricant and applica- 
tion cost by outlasting oil 3 to 


5 times. They know too, that 


it saves still more by staying in 


bearings and off goods. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


T extile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 






REGISTERED 


OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


pees 


TRADE MARK 


NON-F 


IN US PAT. OFFICE & 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month 








<4 
Do you know whether your drying cost is as low as it 
could be? 

Are you getting results that are uniform and of as 
high a quality as those who use modern dryers? 

Would increased production from the same or less 
floor space be advantageous to you? 

Do you sometimes lose production because of me- 
chanical or other troubles with your dryer? 


In a great many plants throughout the country, where the 
drying stage has been given consideration, opportunities for 
tremendous economies have been discovered. The 1939 Proc- 
tor Dryers embody so many important money-saving advan- 





m9 


tages over even a year ago that you should make it a point | 


to learn just how your present means compares with the | 


newer, more efficient, low cost method. 

Shown here are only a few of the wide variety of Proctor 
Dryers for the textile field. Details on the type for your in- 
dividual requirements will gladly be supplied on request. 


Loop Dryer for Piece Goods 
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not be tight and slack ends to cause an uneven appear- 
ance to the face of the cloth. 

“The number of ends laid per dent will be deter- 
mined by the number of dents in the comb. We al- 
ways lay just as few ends per dent as we can. On 
some of our counts, we can lay six, and on some, where 
we have more ends in the warp, we have to go up to 
9 ends per dent. We reed all counts above 100 sley 3 
per dent. To do otherwise would cause serious trouble; 
that is, two per dent would call for a reed too fine and 
give trouble in running, while four per dent would 
cause reedy cloth. Therefore, we use three per dent.”’ 


Answer No. 4: “We have not run any of the con- 
structions mentioned, except the 136x60. I have talked 
with our overseer of weaving and he has had some 
experience on all three constructions, and I am giving 
you the benefit of the information which he has given 
me and which checks up with our own experience on 
the 1386x60. 

“In slashing warps for these constructions, the 
ends should be laid in the comb one end from each 
section beam in each dent, which will usually run 
about 10 ends per dent as there would generally be 
around 10 section beams. 

“The warps are drawn in usually three ends per 
dent in the reed. 

“Our man said that sometimes they had ordered 
special reeds for these constructions, giving up to 70 
per cent air space and increasing slightly the width of 
the reed wire and decreasing the thickness to retain 
the strength.” 


Answer No. 5: “On our 136x60 we have one plant 
that counts the ends in the comb at the front of the 
slasher, putting from 12 to 13 ends to the dent. We 
have another plant which count their ends on the back 
of the s'asher, putting the same number to the dent. 
These ends per dent are governed by the number of 
beams to the set. We draw all of our 136x60 broad- 
cloths 3 ends per dent.” 


Answer No. 6: “Answering your inquiry as to 
practice in making broadcloth, I give below the an- 
swers requested: 

“The ends are counted in the combs at the front of 
the slasher. We put 13 ends in each dent of the 
comb. 

“Warps are drawn three ends per dent in the reed.” 


Answer No. 7: “We are glad to have your letter 
and give you answers to your questions as follows: 


“The ends should be counted in on the comb at the 
front of the slasher. Assuming you use a 7-dent comb, 
you should lay in an equal number of threads per dent. 


“We would recommend drawing the warps in 4 
ends per dent. 

“We are not making any broadcloths at the present 
time but it is one of our old lines on which we haven’t 
done much recently. The above information is given 
you on the basis of how we would handle it on our 
usual quality basis though we are not really in pro- 
duction of these numbers at the present time.” 
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Answer No. 8: “In compliance with your recent 
request regarding the information on the slashing of 
broadcloths, we would like to advise as follows: 


“We actually count the ends in each broadcloth set 
so as to make an equal division in each dent on the 
comb in front of the slasher. 


“The warps are drawn two ends to the dent on the 
loom reed. 


“The warps are woven on the loom usually with 2- 
harness with double rows of heddle eyes in each frame. 
Also we usually run these constructions with a four- 
bank drop wire bar which tends to give more space on 
the grid section. (A 4-harness pattern runs much bet- 
ter than the 2-harness.)” 


The editors of COTTON will welcome further sug- 
gestions on the foregoing topic. Or, should the read- 
ers have other questions, the editors will be glad to 


Secure answers. 
—__—oo——— 


Mixing Staple for Blankets 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would greatly appreciate some information re- 
garding the running of cotton of mixed staple. We 
manufacture cotton blankets and bath-robe material, 
using coarse numbers and soft twist. Usually we buy 
cotton in small quantities with a different mix almost 
every week or two. Our main problem is in trying to 
set up our equipment to run this stock and hold uni- 
form weights, waste loss, and finish. 

Our layout is as follows: Single-process picking, 
single process drawing, long draft slubbers, conven- 
tional draft spinning with a twist multiplier 3.25 times 
the square root of the number. 

Three grades of cotton are used: Strict Low Mid- 
dling, Low Middling, and loose cotton in our filling 
stock. About 75 per cent of the white stock is loose 
samples which have been baled up and containing ev- 
erything from %4-inch weak staple to 1-inch hard bod- 
ied cotton. The other 25 per cent is usually %4-inch 
light spots. The colored stock is made up of %4-inch 
to %g-inch Strict Low Middling light spots. 

If this practice is general we shall appreciate your 
advice. If it is a common practice, kindly give us in- 
formation concerning roll settings and twist multipli- 
ers used. 

There are times when our work runs exceptionally 
good and then without any noticeable change in con- 
ditions our spinning runs bad, weights jump up or 
down, and blankets overnap or come out hard. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6918 


The editors of COTTON will appreciate any informa- 
tion that may be valuable to this contributor. No 
names will be used. Thank you. 


poamnennssjeiililieammnacses 


The Cross-Index for all articles appearing im 
COTTON during 1938 is now available. If you have all 
issues of COTTON for 1938, the index will be sent free 
upon request.—The Editors. 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

In the July issue of COTTON, on page 89, “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6848” submitted an inquiry relative to the 
number of batteries each battery filler should at- 
tend. He is running 26s filling, each bobbin of 
which will run 8 minutes and 10 seconds in the 
loom. His looms are 40 inches wide and are making 
160 picks per minute. The battery fillers use small 
filling trucks which are pushed along in the weavers’ 
alleys. These battery fillers do not have any odd 
jobs to perform. In view of the foregoing informa- 
tion concerning this man’s problem, I will attempt 
to arrive at a solution in the discussion which is 
to follow: 

In our mill we handle this type of problem by 
conducting tests on the battery filling. The main 
purpose of these tests is to determine how much a 
battery filler can do per unit of time. This is then 
compared with the amount of his work a loom con- 
sumes per unit of time, thus deriving a standard 
with which to work in laying out a set of batteries. 
I think I can be reasonably safe in saying that all 
mill men will agree that it is not wise to give our 
operatives more than they can do and obviously it is 
equally unwise to give them such a small amount of 
work so as to increase costs and impair our chances 
to receive the duly deserved profits. Therefore, in 
my opinion, the best way to eliminate the danger of 
going to the extreme in either direction is to run 
tests on a sufficient number of jobs and battery fill- 
ers to ascertain the ability and speed of the average 
battery filler. 

A test of this type is very simple to conduct, the 
procedure being as follows: First, determine the 
number of bobbins a filling truck will hold, (assum- 
ing all trucks to be of the same size). Then select 
at least six battery fillers (the more the better), and 
have them fill their trucks. Have them begin filling 
batteries, noting the time each begins, and continue 
until the trucks are empty. As each operative emp- 
ties his truck, keep a record of the minutes and sec- 
onds it required him to place the bobbins in the bat- 
teries. When all have finished, calculate the aver- 
age time of all the battery fillers. Since the capacity 
of the truck is known, this time required to place 
the bobbins in the battery can be broken down into 
the unit of “bobbin minutes”. 

We have test records showing that our average 
battery filler can fill batteries at the rate of fifteen 
bobbins per minute. Incidentally, this figure covers 
the time required to move from one loom to the next 
as well as that required actually to place the bobbins 
in the batteries. We will assume for convenience 
that “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6848’S” average battery filler 
can fill batteries at the rate of 15 bobbins per minute. A 
bobbin of his filling will run 8 minutes and 10 
seconds. 

8 minutes and 10 seconds — 490 seconds. There 
are 3600 seconds per hour, therefore 3600 — 490 — 
7.34 bobbins emptied by one loom in an hour. 15 * 
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To Figure the Battery Filler’s Job 


60 — 900 bobbins, the number the battery filler can 
put in the batteries per hour. Approximately 10 per 
cent or 6 minutes of each hour will be consumed in 
refilling trucks and on the way between the job and 
filling boxes. Therefore, 900 10 per cent — 90 
bobbins lost each hour during the refilling of the 
trucks. 900 — 90 — 810 bobbins actually placed in 
batteries per hour should the operative work contin- 
uously. About 10 per cent of each hour should be 
allowed for rest, patronizing the lunch wagon, etc. 
810 * 10 per cent — 81 bobbins lost by resting, etc. 
810 — 81 — 729 bobbins actually placed in batteries 
after deducting incidental losses. We might allow 
6 per cent more time for running pieces that are in 
the cans, so this would further reduce the original 
figure by 44 bobbins. 729 — 44 — 685. 


Actual No. of bobbins placed in batteries per hour 

== Number of bat- 
teries the bat- 
tery filler can 
attend. 





No. of bobbins 1 loom empties per hour 


Thus, 685 — 7.34 — 93.32 or 94 batteries. Of course 
the foregoing calculations are based on the assump- 
tion that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6848’sS” average battery 
fillers can fill batteries at the rate of 15 bobbins per 
minute. In my opinion, this rate of bobbins per min- 
ute could be applied to the average battery hand in 
any mill, hence the calculations should be practical. 
Our rate of 15 bobbins per minute may be higher 
than many mills, but we do not “backwind” our fill- 
ing, which operation may tend to retard the work of 
the battery filler. But on the other hand, should 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6848” conduct similar tests a slight- 
ly varying result may be obtained. In the event that 
such variation in the rate of bobbins per minute 
should occur, he may very easily substitute his re- 
sulting rate in the foregoing calculations and deter- 
mine the proper number of batteries each operative 
should attend. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6880 
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Spinning Room Practice 


(Continued from page 67) 


the bosses of the top rolls, equalizing wear of the roll 
coverings. Individual roving trumpets will have to be 
set so that the roving will not run to the side and pass 
forward without being drafted. This wiil also happen 
if the stroke is too long, only on a larger scale. The 
trumpets must be kept tight and should be cleaned 
occasionally to prevent the accumulation of chokes. 
The cams and gears of the traverse should be oiled at 
regular intervals. 

Good spinning depends so much upon the rolls— 
the type of rolls for the work being done, the mechan- 
ical condition of the rolls and their lubrication, the 
weighting of the rolls and their settings—the over- 
seer will find that close supervision at this point will 
well repay him. In fact he may find this a good place 
for some study and experimentation. 
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Gentlemen: 
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a oe, The letter we show here is typical of hundreds of favorable com- 
wt surittig ee ments that we receive every year, praising the “American” 
we oth eeeti, Bem Tension Control Motor Base, and telling of its efficiency in all 
“ sorts of applications...from fans, to spinning frames, to 
. rock crushers. 


The experiences of these users tell far better than anything 
we could say what amazing economies ‘’American”’ automat- 
ically-controlled belt tension makes possible. It minimizes 
belt slip and belt wear, increases power efficiency, and 
reduces maintenance expenses...and on V-belt drives 
the ‘‘American’’ Base equalizes tension on individual belts 

so each one carries its share of the load. The Abrasive 
Company is so impressed by its performance that they 
are planning to install eleven more... at once. 
‘‘American” engineers will welcome an opportunity to 

help reduce your operating expenses by demonstrating 

what “American” Bases can do...in your plant. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
Dept. 5, 4200 Wissahickon Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


Tension Control 
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THE RESULT OF SCIENTIFIC EXACTNESS : 
Each type of Clover Leaf Bobbin is built, <The Size that Satisfies’”° 


with scientific exactness, to meet the vary- 
ing conditions and processes of individual 
manufacturers in the building up of silk 
and synthetic yarns. The complete suita- 
bility of Clover Leaf Bobbins is a result 
of forty years of practical experience. 


Ask Your Throwster Piedmont Size 


CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY en BN _—- 
Specians ie Service to Silk Industries Since 1899 :: Repre tatives 
Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N.C.: DanaR.C rawford, Bo x 176, Prov R 7 


CLOVERLEAF 
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e Hard Size 
e Adequate 
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P. S. Piedmont absorbs humidity 
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--e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care. 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


those 


not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ......cccc-e 


205. The Waiker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


21S. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
Botes on twisting. Production calculations and speci- 
fleations are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston. Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
secend edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog. attractively illustrated. showing various 
types of beres. trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling — 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond re 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 


218. Butterworth Electrie Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Forwell Air Guider and is 
unexrcelled for fast, accurate guiding. a<« We 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


223. Alloyed tron im Southern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern east irons. International 
Nickel Co.. 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of {!lus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks. 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills. etc., 
ool R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 

a. 





228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-pace illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


2383. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alozg describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tafners and the new canvas trucks for tertile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting {1- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland. Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A 382-page book it!lustrative 
of the vital part proper painting Diays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
— costs, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 

, Pa. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn D 

Dage illustrated folder describing the new rte 

—— — a which has the exclusive new 
raveling n or 

Inc., Phfladelphia. Pa. — 


253. Brown Alir-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execn- 
~~ 3 eee geet _ Sastiee the various 
rown rollers. e rown Inst 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twistina—24 page bonichet 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic 

ner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over inning, Warping, Winding, Twisting. ete. 
This eaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing «@ whirling column of air 
ay oy Beng an yr R. “—y acctimu- 

’ no harm roving. e American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


259. Cotten Conditioning with 
pound—i8-page booklet describing the Terepray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fiher. eliminate statie 
al —— I fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable = oe = om inom lubrication 
spinning gn and the function of 

spindle ofis. The Texas Company, New York. N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 pace booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-0-Granh which meae- 
ures, records and controls the moisture eontent of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 


Texspray Com. 


Philadelphia, Pa — 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
the cemplete line of brushes fer the tertile 


mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


268. Factoring and Financing—TIllustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring in the tex- 
~ . — "ee Textile Banking Company, New York, 

ew York. 


269. Stainiess Steel Equipment for the Dyeing and 
Textile industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. 8. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 

uce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

272. Where to Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lista the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 
equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y¥ 


277. Bulidog Rubber Tension Roll Covering—attrac- 
tive four-page folder deseribing the new scientifically 
correct product designed for taking off all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton . Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratories—a 1%-page {llus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
te Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatic traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. C. 


284. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—Tllustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines. pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for tertile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction and application of new tension 
control motor base. Ineludes data comparing per- 
formance of drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown for both flat 
and V-belt drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Va. 


289. Caustic Soda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroride. 


290. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of AN Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machinery. Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


291. Wolf Products for the Textile Trade—Tlus- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemicals 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of all 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


293. Mind Your P’s and Q’s—Attractive folder 
describing and filustrating the brands, properties and 
uses of silicates of soda. Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany. Philadelphia, Pa. 


294. From a Locomotive to a Pig—Attractive ten- 
page booklet describing the advantages of Metso as 
an ideal cleaner in the tertile industry. Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


295. Fence Facts—A new booklet illustrating and 
describing chain link fence in a _ variety styles 
and four different metals for every type of fencing 
installation. Aliso wrought fron fence various 
beautiful styles. A concise handling of information 
for those wanting facts about fence. Page Fence 


Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 


296. Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — Milus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricants to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenhelmer List Price Schedule R-i—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves, 
boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohie. 

299. The New International Time Recorder—infer- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Rusiness Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Catalog — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings ., Stamford, Conn. 





303. The New Boyce Rayon Knotter— This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and chemical stains and makes clean, uniform knots. 
Over 2,000 of these knotters are now in use. A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


305. Tannate Belting — leaflet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. EB. Rhoads & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


306. Waterproof with Seo-Ceo—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industrial finishes and 
paints in the textile industry. Southport Paint Co., 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. . T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Serubbers—tilustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and ving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. Finnell System. Inc.. Elk- 
bart, Ind. 

310. Replacement Parts for Knitting Machines— 
attractive illustrated folder describing the Thomas & 
Skinner line of replacement parte for all types of 
knitting machines. Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


3tt. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive fl- 
lustrated book which tells the story of cern and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, , A 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


31S. Detergent Wall Card—valuable and handy wall 
eard listing pH strengths in both acid and alkali 
solutions. Chemists and dyers will find this chart 
invaluable in their everyday work. Detergent Prod- 
ucts Corp.. Atlanta, Ga. 


314. Winding Production Chart—this useful pro- 
duction chart can be used for any style of winder. 
Also ineluded are instructions for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


315. How Handling Prohlems Have Been Solved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form many 
solutions to industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce eosts, save labor. eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland. Mhio. 


$16. Ditto Payroll Record System—this special 
book has shown hundreds of textile men how to 
speed and simplify pavroll routines. [It shows how 
to save. Ditto, Inc.. Chicago, Tl. 


317. Cireular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
illustrated hooklet containing valuable information en 
the manufacture of transfer top hostery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles. yarn changers. 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laving itn 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company. 3908 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 


318. It’s the Film—attractive folder deacrthinge and 
giving specifications for Lubriplate. the lubricant pos- 
sessing features not found in conventional lubricants. 
Lubriplate Division, Fiske Bros. Refining Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


319. Lubriplate—the modern textile machinery lu- 
bricant—attractive illustrated folder giving reeem- 
mendations for textile machinery lubrication. WLobdri- 
plate is the new lubricant which form« a film on 
shafts, bearings, gear teeth, etc., which prevents wear. 
corrosion and contamination due te products of wear. 
pamewnets ‘ee Fiske Bros. Refining Company. 

ewark. ; 7a 


320. The Control of 
which shows why Laubriplate controls 
tile machinery. Taibriplate Division, 
Refining Co., Newark, N. J. 


321. Wooden Tanks for Many Purposes—attractive 
gatalog eontainine much helpful data relative to gen- 
eral design and eonstruction of wooden tank« for 
textile use. Alan contains an interesting tabulation 
of experiments with different woods available for tank 
purnoses. Hauser-Stander Tank . Cineton 
Ohio. 

322. The Application of Soaps and Soap Products 
to Textile Processing—40-nage i}lustrated honklet cnov- 
ering the prinecinal onerations in textile procescine. 
Special notea and enegestions ere given for those 
onerations requiring enans or soap products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson St., Jersey 
Citv. N 

323. Textile Processing with Artie Syntex A and T 
—5f-nage illustrated hoaoklet deacribing the pronerties 
of these new materials and giving tentative or sur- 
gected formulac for a number of ampplications in tertile 
nrocecsing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 
New Jersey. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 


Frictlon—four-nace folder 
friction on tez- 
Fiske Bres. 
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PRODUCTS 


OuR COMPANY 
HAS MANUFACTURED 


VACUUM CARD STRIPPERS 


FOR 


LARGE AND SMALL MILLS—ALL FIBRES | 
FOR MANY YEARS 














IMPROVEMENTS HAVE KEPT PACE 
WITH 


MILL REQUIREMENTS 





Let our engineers determine with you 
how useful this stripping system 
would be in your mill. 








ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS 


BINGTON, 
MASS. 





MASS. mB €. 


ie etiatoss |) STAINLESS STEEL DYE JI 


Lubricates sd Cleans ® Protects 
@ THIS is the Dye Jig which will give perfect re- 


S J W | ay G Mi AC “ { 4g 7 8S sults with any material commonly dyed on Jigs. 
The Jig which will remain rigid and sturdy under 


every condition of use (and abuse, too) and under 





OSTON, oo 





every strain to which it may be subjected. The Jig 
that will need little care and that can be easily op- 
erated. The Jig whose STAINLESS STEEL TUB 
OF ROUNDED CORNER CONSTRUCTION will 
and will be 
impervious to most dye reagents. The Jig with 
STAINLESS STEEL BATCH-UP ROLLS fabricated 
according to Blickman standards and practically 
everlasting. The Jig in which there is no danger of 
goods catching on roll brackets. The Jig that, be- 


need no time-consuming “‘bo:l-outs 


cause of these features, will speed your production 


and reduce your operating and maintenance costs. 






4.° a 


Use “’3-IN-ONE” OIL on Pedals, 
Shuttles and Other Moving Parts 


“3-IN-ONE” OIL meets the varying needs 
of the small parts of Sewing Machines, 
Looms, Twisters, Loopers. It lubricates with- 
out gumming, cleans, polishes and prevents 
rust and tarnish. It will play a big part in 
the proper operation of your equipment. 


aa (chebraling (Lik 50th fremiverLary 
Write for special Mill Prices. ps EST.1889 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY (distributors) pee. N. J. — BLICKM AN , INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE WET-PROCESSING MACHINERY 





Send for Descriptive Literature and Detailed Specifications 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE...¢23." 


$25. Protection for Your Humidifier Motors—litera- 

ture describing the Walker fusedron which complete- 

eliminates rewinding your humidifier motors. 
alker Electrical Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


326. A Payroll Method that is Saving Time and 
Money for a prominent Textile Mili—TIllustrated 
folder complete with actual reco describing the 
Ditto payroll] method installed for a prominent tex- 
tile mill. Ditto, Inc., Chicago, M1. 


327. Sanforizing Machinery—illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the sanforizing machinery offered by the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 


328. SKF Ball and Roller Bearing Transmission 
Appiiances—84 pages, 100 illustrations, descriptions 
and dimensions of universal, unit, split and roller 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and post 
hangers, take-up boxes. Suggestions and dimen- 
sional and load data for bearings also given. SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


329. SKF Engineering Data Sheets—84 page illus- 
trated catalog giving both inch and metric dimen- 
sions of more than 3000 SKF ball and roller bear- 
ing types and sizes; conversion tables, installation 

and maintenance helps. SKF Industries, Inc, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$30. Tools for the Textile Trade—a twelve-page 
booklet illustrating and describing specially selected 
— a all 4 ~ mill oy Fixers, 
nning ers, etc. ap-On l - 
tion, Kenosha, Wisc. i emeeiancas 


33!. Unbrako Self-Locking Hollow Set Screw— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustrations and descrip- 
tive matter of this 1 improvement in socket set 
——, om ad A ae ie oe the complete line 
Bteel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. a 


332. Hard Maple Flooring—an &% x 11-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Flooring 
and specimen pieces to show grades, prepared for 
the convenience of architects. builders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 
— Mfrs. Assn., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 


333. Fafnir Ball Bearings for the Textile Indus 
ae he seemanione and advantages of Sail 
gs on xtile machiner Faf 
oy Te ge md c ery. afnir Bearing Co., 


334. Precision Winding for Siik and Rayon Yarns 
—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and all 
ey that —* used for silk hosiery threads 

d rayon yarns. Jniversal Windin 
Box 1605, Providence, ee ———— 


335. Casters and Wheels—1i92 es, es 
casters and wheels suitable for ge yo > 4 — 
trial application. Every mechanical engineer and 
purchasing agent should have this. Darnell Corp., 
— P. O. Box 4027-N, Station B, Long Beach, 


336. Consistency Changes in Starch Pastes—A new 
and improved consistometer and technic for the tude 
of the pasting phenomena of starches. Charts give 
a es i of pastes of tapioca flour, 

potato an wheat starches. Stei 
Inc., New York City. oa a 


337. Sizing and Finishing—A pamphlet whi 
ch will 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prop- 
erties which will lead to greater efficiency in sizing 
on. finishing. Stein, Hall) & Co., Inc., New York 


338. Thickening Materials for Textile Printi 
n 
Describing materials and methods employed in ~ 
aration of color thickening so that it may be 
or ne eraty transferred to cloth 
e medium o © printing machi i 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York City. , oe 


339. Diehl Textile Motors—a 12- -page booklet illus 
trating various types of installations on a i. 
chinery and equipment and describing the different 
types of Diehl Motors, as well as Diehl Grinders 
and Fans. Address Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & 
Co., 267- 5th Ave., New York City. 


EN ck gos bn Ok oe. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 
May 1939 issue of COTTON. 

(Fill in here numbers you select from both page)........+++++++0+ 
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340. Notes on Cotton Warp Sizing—a 45-page hand- 
book giving valuable data on the purposes and 
properties of various sizing products, their uses and 
preparation, with much information on the operation 
of slashing equipment. Will help solve many sizing 
problems. Address The Hart Products Corp., 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


29. ag ee - Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
ro aaron I the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication ef Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical] —. 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned yt fn 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with genera] information on 
subject of full-fashioned knitting.) 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
nae of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
mA. bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt Industrial II- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


77. Bulletin S 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames. explaining its many tinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of ———s tests. 
ame Pulley Company, Columbus, Indian 


Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full” ‘of vital information on a+ drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arr that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive — any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-1l, Dayton, Ohio. 


110. 3-In-One Oil for industrial Uses—showing the 
many ae uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., vend Dana S8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


= hing an interesting way the story 
of Se liquefies etal thick 
ating ny starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk. Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting a bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how simp design of 

er bearing applications is a ~ to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 

equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requir of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


128. anata Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 


—This book ge  - — Ge 69 years of — 
ence in research evelopmen a? noeseedinn - 
terials for the textile in together with «a 


wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset 8t., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 











139. Textile ap gt ee hy of the use of alka- 
lis and control of p 2 page booklet explains 
in simplified a, = -&, benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering re including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V- 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


152. Plant ee -up List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. [1. 

154. Johnson ~ncog Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


155. Link-Beit ooaee 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
—giving details of this _ variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Diinots. 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

157. Gradina Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Blidg., 
Chicago, Tl. 


163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns. which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
P. O. Box 1605. Providence, R. I. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Kait Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving ! power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the _ in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts. card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoce Products—A 60 page illustrated boeok- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins. cones, 
tubes, cork cots. roving cans, spools, rolls, . 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 

184. Speed Control! Handbook T-35—uew reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 
Wilmington, Del. 

187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashioned 

Hosiery Machine—lIiterature on request from the 
oe Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 


at a org form enables you to gather 

your own cost data your sewing machines ane 
Detasentne whether new y Walon Special Machines wi 
show big savings. ished free by Union Special 

achine Co.. 400 No. Franklin 8St.. Chicago, DL 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now?! 
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Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 











is furnished. 
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are necessary +n boarding stockings On 


No tiring; back-breaking; arm-straining movements 
seat rests, “boarders” can even sit 


the Proctor & Schwartz Machines. In fact, with the new 
down while they work. When boarders are perfectly comfortable and their job can be done 
the work they produce is consistently of the very best. Even at high 


g hours with 2 boarders) this perfection is main- 


tained. Proctor & Schwartz long ago recognized the importance of the boarders’ comfort 
and literally built the machines around theit most comfortable boarding position. For 
» details on the Proctor Automatic Boarding, Drying, Stripping, Piling and Counting 

“The Machine of the Hour”. 


furthe 
Machines for women’s stockings Of men’s socks ask for 


PROCTOR & scHWARTZL . 3ue « PHILADELPHIA 


with the greatest ease, 
production (such as 220 dozen pairs in 








Left—Proctor 

. Aut 

— Machine for 
omen’s Stockings. 


Right — Proct 

. or Au- 

a Machine for 
en’s Half Hose. 
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MACHINES THAT SAY ‘‘OK’’ 
ONLY TO PERFECTION 


Scott & Williams uses the most sensitively ac- 
curate instruments available for testing the 
dimensions, accuracy, quality, and all-round 


dependability of S & W knitting machine parts. 


How hard is an S & W part? The dialed in- 
struments at the right and lett determine the 
hardness by the pressure required to penetrate 
the metal with a diamond. The slim device in 
the center records the hardness by measuring 
the height of the rebound of a diamona- 


pointed hammer. 


When does a gear meet S & W standaras? 
Only when, if placed in the device shown in 
center photo, it does not cause the needle in 
the dial to fluctuate. S & W gears must be 
accurate to !/, of one thousandth of an inch. 
Knitting machine frames also must be accurate 
in dimension to one thousandth of an inch as 
recorded on the instrument shown in bottom 


ohoto. 


These are but a tew of the tests that help to 
make S & W knitting machines the standard of 


efficiency throughout the knitting world. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“This Is The Scott & Williams Machine Age” 
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“ay 34th Knitting Arts Exhibition 


NITTING WEEK scored again! 

Monday through Friday, 

April 17 to 22 inclusive, 
Philadelphia became the Mecca of 
knitting interests of the entire in- 
dustry, with the 34th annual Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition as the main 
center of attraction; supplemented 
by the annual conventions of its 
sponsors, the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers and the 
Underwear Institute—two of the 
ablest-operated trade associations 
in the country. 

The Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
which is treated in detail in an ap- 
pended repert, was as usual a suc- 
cess, breaking records in attend- 
ance of mill men and in number 
and variety of exhibits. As usual, 
also, Exhibition Manager Albert C. 
Rau and his staff furnished a con- 
venient, comfortable and efficient 
setting for the show, and the indi- 
vidual exhibitors measured up to 
the high standard of attractiveness 
and arrangement resulting from 
the excellence of the show’s direc- 
tion. 

This annual display of wares by 
most of the leading manufacturers 
of equipment, supplies and services 
for the knitting industry is an es- 
established function of the indus- 
try, which draws full attendance 
from all divisions and geographi- 
cal areas of the industry and thus 
provides a forum and arena for 
mutual profit to the mills and their 
suppliers. Current during the week 
were reports of efforts to change 
the show to a bi-ennial affair in- 
stead of its continuing as an annual 
event. In addition to informal dis- 
cussion pro and con, the matter 
was Officially discussed in a frank, 
open manner with the directors of 
the hosiery association, who set the 
rumors at rest for the present at 
least, with an announcement that 
the board, 

“ ,. . after careful and extend- 
ed consideration of the suggestion 
that the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
be held bi-ennially instead of an- 
nually, came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the interests of the 
suppliers to the industry who are 
the exhibitors at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, as well as the interests 
of the manufacturers of knit goods, 


would be best served by a continu- 
ance of the long-established policy 
of holding the Exhibition annually 
in Philadelphia.” 

This announcement referred in- 
directly to rumors during show 
week of efforts to enlist the sup- 
port of the Association in estab- 
lishing a knitting show in the 
South in 1940. Specifying its in- 
tention to continue the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia 
annually, the board implied its feel- 
ing that this exposition would suf- 
fice. While no official endorsement 





president of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers; Right, Roy A. Cheney, 


Left, Earl Constantine, 


formerly managing director of the 
Underwear Institute, who was recent- 
ly elected president . : e ; 


of a southern show, or disapproval 
of the idea, was indicated, censen- 
sus of opinion seemed to be that 
the thought is well worth discus- 
sion and that in the future, such 
a southern show could be properly 
and profitably staged. 

As for the past several years, the 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers was held on Wednesday of 
Show Week, April 19; and in the 


convenient convention hall adja- 
cent to the exposition. This con- 


venience, coupled with the oppor- 
tunity presented by the convention 
for a condensed view of industry 
activities past and future, drew an 
excellent and representative attend- 
ance. The meeting was opened by 
Austin H. Carr, president of Dur- 
ham'(N. C.) Hosiery Mills, chair- 
man of the association’s board, and 
was directed by Earl Constantine, 
president of the association. In 


the annual election of officers by 
the board of directors, Messrs. 
Carr and Constantine were re-elect- 
ed to their respective positions. R. 
QO. Huffman, president, Huffman 
Hosiery Mills, Morganton, N. C., 
vice-chairman, and Reuben C. Ball, 
secretary, were also re-elected. 
John Bromley, Quaker Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was made vice- 
chairman, succeeding Roy E. Tilles, 
of Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New 
York City; and Marshall V. Moss, 
of No-Mend Hosiery, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, was made treasurer, suc- 
ceeding Ernest Blood, who retired 
after 18 years of service. Mr. 
Blood was presented with a beauti- 
ful silver server, suitably in- 
scribed, upon his retirement at this 
meeting. 

The following were named to the 
board of directors for three-year 
terms: 


John M. Berry, Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome, 


Ga.; D. K. Chalmers, Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Charles Chipman, Rose- 
dale Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa Hugo 
Hemmerich, Berkshire Knitting Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa.: Irving K. Hessberg, Van Raalte 
Co., New York City; and Nathaniei Judson, 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., New York 
City. 

The program of the one-session 
meeting was stream-lined, the fea- 
tures being the annual report of 
President Constantine, and a spe- 
cially detailed report of the associ- 
ation’s research committee, which 
several years ago superseded its 
raw silk committee. Mr. Constan- 
tine, explaining that the now es- 
tablished annual Hosiery Industry 
Conference earlier in the year pro- 
vides the working ground for de- 
tailed work of the organization, 
devoted his remarks to a brief res- 
ume of association activity during 
the last fiscal year, and indications 
of what lies immediately ahead for 
the industry, especially along lieg- 
islative and political lines in con- 
nection with wage-hour law prob- 
lems, ete. He dealt with wage-and- 
hour legislation, declaring the in- 
dustry committee’s recommenda- 
tion for a 32%4-cent minimum for 
seamless and a 40-cent minimum 
for full-fashioned, to be effective 
July 1, to be sound and supported 
by the economic conditions of the 
industry. 


Trade practice rules, the Hosiery 
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Industry Conference, the evils of 
third-shift operation, the associa- 
tion’s merchandising division, gov- 
ernment homestead plants, statis- 
tics, the association’s technical ac- 
tivities, and hosiery labor problems 
were among the other topics cov- 
ered by Mr. Constantine. 

The report of the research com- 
mittee, made for the committee by 
H. V. W. Scott, manager of Van 
Raalte Co., reviewed the activities 
of this division in detail since its 
formation in 1932 as the raw silk 
committee. It told of its success, 
the first year, in getting the 9- 
meter seriplane test adopted as an 
alternative method; in 1933, its 
work on standardized methods of 
testing raw silk, and work on the 
importance of cleanness and neat- 
ness when 3-carrier knitting came 
in; the major 1934 activity, the 
development of “Hosiery Fabric 
Defect Standards” for classifying 
and reporting fabric defects; the 
development of new “Raw Silk 
Color Standards” with three enam- 
el plaques in white, ivory and 
cream to present skein colors in de- 
sirable form. In 1935, direct con- 
tact was established by the com- 
mittee with the Japanese raw silk 
producers, and subsequently both 
groups have worked closely togeth- 
er on common problems, mainly in- 
tercomparison tests on raw silk, 
with such helpful progress that a 
current project is a second inter- 
comparison, known as the Inter- 
comparison of 1938-1939, the ob- 


jects of which are: 

1. To study the methods of raw silk test- 
ing and the standards used in the Japanese 
and American markets. 2. To attempt to 
correlate the results of various raw silk tests 
with the quality of knit hosiery fabric so 
that methods of test could be developed which 
would accurately predict the fabric results 
to be obtained from a given lot of raw silk. 
3. To improve upon, and develop more sat- 
isfactory methods of knit fabric analysis. 4. 
To correct errors made in the original Inter- 
comparison of 1935-1936, and to carry out 
recommendations 


various suggestions and 
made by both groups as a result of this 
work. And 5. To attempt to reconcile dif- 


Taw 
clas- 


ferences in classification between the 
markets so that a truly international 
sification could be adopted. 


Underwear Institute 
Re-Elects All Officers 


As was true with the hosiery 
meetingon Wednesday, the annual 
convention of the Underwear Insti- 
tute, for the past several years co- 
sponsor of the Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition, on Thursday morning, 
April 20, made that day the chief 
focal point of interest to underwear 
manufacturers. All officers of the 
association were re-elected at this 
meeting, including: 

Ralph M. Jones, Utica Knitting Company, 
Utica, N. Y. (formerly president), chairman 
of the executive committee; Roy A. Cheney, 
9 Park Avenue, New York City, (formerly 
managing director), president; Grover C. 
Good, Globe Knitting Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn., first vice-president; Walter W. Moyer, 
Moyer Underwear Co., Ephrata, Pa., second 
vice-president; and Oscar W. Gridley, Utica 
Knitting Co., treasurer. : 

President: Cheney presided, re- 
viewing in his own report at the 
morning session the activities and 
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affairs of the Institute and the in- 
dustry. He expressed the belief 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 is constitutional, and ad- 
vised against action to determine 


this. Broadly, he feels the legisla- 
tion will produce wholesome re- 
sults, requiring improvement in 


product and plant efficiency to off- 
set the increased labor costs. 

Earl West, assistant treasurer of 
the Institute, made its financial re- 
port, also discussing the Federal 
Trade Commission and Congres- 
sional committee hearings on mark- 
ing of virgin and re-worked wool, 
and described some of the pending 
marking bills. 

A plea to manufacturers that 
they file their data for the Census 
of Manufacturers for 1940 as soon 
as possible was made by T. J. 
Fitzgerald, of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, another morning speaker at 
the Institute meeting. 

E. J. McMillan, president, Stand- 
ard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., spoke to his fellow manufac- 
turers on the Wagner Act and the 
proposed amendments affecting it 
and its administration, and on the 
position of the underwear indus- 
try in relation to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. As to the 
National Labor Relations Act and 
the National Labor’ Relations 
Board, and any desired amend- 
ments, he urged manufacturers in- 
dividually to express their views to 
their congressional representatives 
and to urge their neighbors at 
home to do likewise, declaring these 
personal appeals much more effec- 
tive than presentations of organ- 
izations such as the Institute. 

A committee from the _ under- 
wear industry to work with laun- 









dry associations on the subject of 
shrinkage of knit underwear in 
laundering was urged by E. L. 
Olrich, of Munsingwear, who dis- 
cussed the threat of shrinkage to 
underwear sales. 

T. O. Moore, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., general counsel of P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Company, was the 
final morning speaker, discussing 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and presenting his interpre- 
tation of its provisions. 

At the Institute luncheon which 
concluded the convention, the 
speaker was A. L. Fletcher, former- 
ly Commissioner of Labor of North 
Carolina, and now assistant admin- 
istrator of the wage-and-hour divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, in charge of co-operation 
and enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Major 
Fletcher reviewed the objectives 
and possibilities of the legislation, 
declaring it a means of raising 
purchasing power and of eliminat- 
ing unreasonable conditions of 
work. As to enforcement, he stat- 
ed that the administration had 
passed from the “teaching” stage 
into one of active policing of the 
provisions of the act, and cited the 
means by which this will be done. 
Regular inspection of plants and 
records by representatives of the 
division (he hopes to work out 
some arrangement whereby inspec- 
tors of the state labor departments 
may be used to supplement the ac- 
tivities of his own men in this 
work) is one method; others are to 
be based on complaints from em- 
ployees and competitors. He urged 
manufacturers to have no reluc- 
tance in reporting apparent viola- 
tions by their competitors. 


What Was Seen at the 34th Annual 
Knitting Show in Philadelphia 


The paragraphs below present a 
kaleidoscopic review of the equip- 
ment and supplies on actual dis- 
play at the 34th Annual Knitting 
Arts Exhibition, with emphasis up- 
on those booths involving operat- 
ing equipment and showing ma- 
terials. As is true in all exhibi- 
tions of this nature, there were 
many companies which maintained 
vooths solely as reception space, 
without actual displays of their 
products. The values from such 
arenas of contact and discussion 
must in no way be minimized nor 
neglected. Visually, however, those 
booths with actual products and 
equipment, especially machinery of 
a moving nature, supply the ma- 
jority of the booths. Brief re- 


views of these, in alphabetical or- 
der, are appended: 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. For service to visitors to 
show, booth was equipped with market quo- 
tation board on yarns. 


ALLENTOWN BOBBIN WORKS, 
Allentown, Pa. Complete line of the 
pany’s fiber head, bakelite, stainless steel, 
and aluminum bobbins. Introducing a new 
large package bakelite bobbin for rayon and 
silk. 


AMERICA MAGNESIUM CORPORATION, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Display of magnesium 
beams, spools (for flat knitting), shafts, etc. 
Large beams heads of magnesium alloy and 
barrels of aluminum are lightweight. Mag- 
nesium said to be easily machinable so has 
wide application in textiles. 


AMERICAN VITOS COMPANY, INC., New 
York City. Mending machine to re-knit mesh 
stocking to exactly same finish as originally 
knitted. Operated by air pulsations, generat- 
ed by small electric motor. Machine not 
sold but rented. Makes 1,700 stitches per 
minute. Unit light comes with equipment. 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE COMPANY, 
INC., Reading, Pa. Regular line of safety 
tables for the knitting industry, featuring 
the new sewing machine drive and electric 
clutch, a combination of an air-cooled motor 
and a clutch. 


INC., 


com- 
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EDWARD R. AMMON, INC., Reading, Pa. 
Inspecting machines equipped with mirrows 
so operative may see both sides of stocking, 
front and back, at glance. Has automatic de- 
vice for turning stockings after inspected on 
face side. Now equipped with tape separa- 
tor said to increase production because com- 
plete information regarding defects is passed 
on for correction without inspector wasting 
time to write tickets. 


JOSEPH AMON, Rahway, N. J. Exhibit 
of emulsion trough for full-fashioned hosiery 
machines. Trough designed to _ facilitate 
cleaning. Comes in various sizes. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. Two machines operating. The 
Hacoba full automatic filling winder for 
broad looms and the quill winder for narrow 
looms. May be used on cotton rayon, worst- 
ed and woolen, said to prevent sloughing-off, 
builds any length bunch, has constant spin- 
dle speed. Also the Hacoba fully automatic 
braider bobbin winder with precision cross 
wind for straight braider bobbins. These 
machines are fully automatic, the quill being 
inserted and wound and doffed without man 
ual assistance. Sample Obermaier package 
dyeing machine of stainless steel on display. 
Used in testing dye runs before running in 
larger machine; conditions in sample ma- 
chine identical to larger machines. Especially 
suitable for dyeing of rayon, and used with 
various types of dyes. 


ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. Featured the UniRail twister 
equipped with a solid, one-piece rail, preci- 
sion machined for true spindle plumbness. 
Top and bottom decks are exactly the same 
width, 10 inches between whorls. Large 
single idlers contact the belt on both sides 
of the machine, assuring constant spindle 
speed in combination with the precision belt 
tension adjustment. Also running were the 
5B for utility and versatility and offering 
a wide range of combinations of ring size 
and type, feed, speed and traverse; the mod- 
ern twister capable of handling any size or 
weight of yarn package up to two pounds 
of yarn; and the Stonington winder, oilless 
from end to end, compact, and smooth run- 
ning at top speeds. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. In operation at show were 
several types of washfountains and drinking 
fountains. Washfountains suitable for 10 
persons to use at the time, built circular with 
foot pedal to start shower, which is automat- 
ically shut off when foot pressure removed. 
Available in semi-circular type also for wall 
installation. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
24-inch 16 feed, 10 cut, rib body machine, 
style ‘‘PR-19-D’’, for making plain and fan- 
cy rib fabrics, used primarily in the manu- 
facture of bathing suits, also fabrics for all 
types of sweaters, dress goods, ete. 24-inch 
32 feed, 18 cut, automatic sinker top strip- 
er, Style ‘‘US-2’’. This produces various 
types of plain or fancy jersey fabrics, as 
well as stripes used extensively in the man- 
ufacture of striped goods very popular at the 
present time, such as polo shirts, basque 
sweaters, etc. 12-inch 32 feed, 18 cut, plain 
sinker top. This will produce plain jersey 
fabrics, either in solid color or stripes, used 
mostly for the manufacture of boys’ sport 
shirts. 24-inch 16 feed, 14 cut, wrap ma- 
chine. Will make jersey fabrics with both 
horizontal and vertical stripes, which will 
give various combinations of plaid effects and 
large block designs. This fabric is used 
mostly for sportswear. 18-inch 24 feed, 28 
cut, loop machine. This makes a very high 
grade of imitation chenille, in designs or 
plain allover, used mostly to manufacture 
housecoats, beach wear, ete. 54-inch 4 feed, 
automatic ribber, style ‘‘FL-2’’, with simul- 
taneous change to single feed, for making 
self-supporting rib tops for men’s half hose, 
children’s stockings, and misses’ anklets, 
with inserted lastex yarn every fourth course. 
4%-inch single feed, automatic ribber., style 
‘*‘RW’’, for making finished welt tops for 
crew socks. 


BRUGGER WINDING COMPANY, Phila 
delphia, Pa. Featuring the expanding swift 
for various types of yarns, giving a light, 
exact and self-centered running swift. Run- 
ning machine in booth was spindleless high 
speed winder. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS. INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Running at show new high 
speed Tube-Tex machine for steaming and 
finishing tubular knitted fabrics, which keeps 
straight stripes and pattern designs. Fab- 
rics finished in one operation with uniform 
width from end to end; hand pulling elim- 
inated. Equipped with variable speed drive. 
Machine patents controlled by Tubnlar Tex 
tile Machinery Corporation, New York City. 
New dyeing machines, the streamlined pad- 


der with micrometer pressure adjustment: 
can be operated as unit by addition of frie- 
tion let-off and winder, or in range with other 
machines. Also, stainless steel vertical spin 
dle package dyeing machine with low liquor 
ratio. One piece spindle. Available in from 
80 to 400 package size. Stokes-Butterworth 
fiber cutter cuts staple any desired length 
from 1/16-inch to 8 inches; for use on any 
fiber. Operates at high speed. 


CHARLES COOPER COMPANY, INC., 
Bennington, Vt. Latch needles and spring 
beard needles for various types of knitting 
machines; samples of plain and fancy fab 
rics aS made on circular rib spring needle 
knitting machine for making underwear. 


CIDEGA MACHINE SHOP, INC., New 
York City. Operating the warp knitting loom 
for making curtains, bedspreads, tablecloths, 
casket covers, wash cloths, upholstery, ete. 
Made for a seamless finished product up to 
72 inches wide. Speed up to 110 r.p.m. pro- 
ducing about 104 yards of fabric per 8 hours 
Has automatic stop motion. Uses variety of 
yarns. 


CLOVERLEAF MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Honesdale, Pa Display of full line 
of textile bobbins. Company celebrating 40th 
Anniversary and had on hand bobbins in use 
for over 35 years, showing unique construc- 
tion and size of nearly four decades ago and 
today; emphasis placed on use of large pack- 
age today. Machines at show running with 
company's bobbins. 


COLEMAN & COMPANY, New York City. 
sooth contained an interesting survey on 
factoring, showing the needs of the indus- 
try in this important function and how the 
trade is adopting factoring and its service. 





Left, Austin H. Carr, president, Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, chairman 
of the board of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers; Right, 
R. O. Huffman, president, Huffman 
Hosiery Mills, Morganton, N. C., vice- 
chairman of the Association; both men 
were re-elected to their respective po- 
sitions at the annual meeting , ‘ 


CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., 
Newark, Del. Exhibit of line of fiber gears, 
boxes, textile supplies, Dilecto parts, spools, 
bobbins, cans, and trucks for serving the 
textile industry. Also Vulcoid and Micabond 
sheets, rods, tubes, and specialties. 


THE CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC., New Brunswick, N. J. Ex- 
hibit of electric stop motions for greater 
speed, economy, and efficiency. Said to pro- 
tect the varn from cone to needle; stops the 
machine for loose ends, slubs, Knots, catch 
es, and breaks at needle or near it; provides 
easy adjustment for different weights of 
yarn. 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Ampere, N. J. Display of 
polyspeed motors as used by the textile in- 
eanane, These motors are said to be cap- 
able of efficient and stable speed regulation 
over a wide range. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Ridgewood, N. J. Showing line of textile 
directories covering all phases of textile in 
dustry, such as Knit Goods Trade, Blue 
Book, Rayon & Silk Industry, Textile Cata- 
log and Buyers Guide, Mattress Directory, 
and Duck Trade. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Elizabethport, N. J. Booth in conjunction 
with Singer sewing machines. All machines 
equipped with Diehl motors. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn. Quotation board in booth 
for*yarn and materials as a service to visit 
ors to show. 

JOHN A. EBERLY, Reading. Pa. Exhibit 
of line of needles, se lssors. shears. Tweezers. 
tools, magnifying glasses, sinkers, dividers, 
ete., as used by the knitting industry 
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FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, Phils 
delphia, Pa. Several running machines. Ma 
chine to cover 1500 feet of wire per minute 
with knitted cover, replacing the com 
pany's former machine which braided the 
cover at 150 feet per minute. Machine uses 
original package without rewinding of cot 
ton. Machine demonstrated use of c¢om- 
pany 's knotter, showing application to va 
rious machines, also, was operating S & W 
Model RI machine with knot tyer and yarn 
changer for removing long ends on inside 
of hose. Two children’s rib top machines 
running equipped with knotter yarn changer 
one with rubber tied in and one with rub 
ber laid in Two other machines had rub 
ber laid in every fourth feed for the Model 
HH machine product 


FILATEX CORPORATION, New York City 
Featuring newly developed covered latex yarn 
for manufacture of all elastic garments. Yar: 
embodies features of lightness of weight 
softness of texture, exceptional elasticity, 
strength, and is said to be immune to injury 
by washing, ironing and cleaning. 


“J. A. FIRSCHING & SON, Utica, N. Y 
In operation the multiple collarette cutting 
and winding machine, which cuts two or 
more strips at one time, doubling and some 
times tripling the production 


FLETCHER WORKS, INC., Philadelphia 
Pa. All machines except extractor running 
The Apex twister with oilwell spindles, unit 
control, easy adjustment of spindle SWinefs 
individual spindle swing supports mounted 
on solid steel rails and low overall height 
in the double deck model The Duplex 
doubler-twister also has oilwell spindles, dou 
ble feed rolls, swing rings, sensitive stoy 
motion and individual vertical motor driv: 
on adjustable base. Twist ean be changed 
quickly. The extractor is equipped with 
S K F bearings. 


J. B. FORD SALES COMPANY, Wyuin- 
dotte, Mich. Showing a sample line of spe 
cialized alkalies and cleaners, kier boiling 
compounds, kier assists, degumming agents 
and desizing agents for rayon and acetate 
piece goods; leveling agents for direct dye- 
stuffs. Especially featured was a new com 
pound for water conditioning 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, Westfiel 
Mass. Running at show the Model 75 win 
der for winding silk, rayon and cotton yarns 
to cones and tubes. Motive power is ap 
plied direct to the winding spindle by elec 


tric motor or belt drive through driving shaft 
} 


belts, and pulleys. Has accurate lay of yarn 
and minimizes contact of machine with yarn 
avoiding soiling. Has gainer attachment to 


vary type of wind, non-wear spindle driv 
ball bearings, and is of sturdy design. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMY 
COMPANY. Hoboken. N. J. Both 100-watt 


( ‘ooper-He witt fluorescent lamp of 5,000 lu- 
mens and the 350-watt Cooper-Hewitt mer 
eury vapor of 6,800 lumens. A fluorescent 


display showed the difference in type of light 
given off with combination of various unit 
such as ineandescent, mercury vapor, at d 


ultra-violet lamp. 


GRAND RAPIDS TEXTILE MACHINERY 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich For first 
time was shown the new inspecting machine 
which so turns the fabric that both sides are 
in sight of inspector and facing the inspec 
tor. The fabrie runs over a lighted area, is 


~ 


turned behind the machine so that both the 
front and back may be inspee ted as the cloth 
passes The Roto Press showed SaAVINES in 
pressing athletic shirts, union suits, polo 
shirts, ete. This machine traightens h 


tubing around the neck and Bae an. ng on at 
letic shirts. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 
Pa. Onperating two spindles connected to os 
cillograph to show comparative vibration in 
balanced and unbalanced spindle and to show 
value of proper lubrication and applicatio 


HEMPHILL COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. ! 
Eight running machines, with seven equipped 
to give newest feature of Banner-Lastic top 
One machine showed Banner automatic split 
foot with true rib top. In conjunction with 
the new elastic top feature, an innovation 
was new type of web take-up with device for 
breaking the thread for making all machines 


completely automatic when using the Ban 
ner-Lastic top feature. Half-hose given to 
visitors to show new elastic top in which 
the elastic yarn forms an actual stitch in 
the base fabric; has two-way stretch. Phe 


new device can be applied to plain, split 


foot and faney Banner machines for men s 


bovs’, infants’ and children’s hosiery At 
tachment provides suxiliary yarn feed sta 
tion through which elast varn 1s introduced 

. } . 


perme 


ind knit independent of knitt 
done at regular feed stat on 
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As the race for profits in the making of full-fashioned silk 
stockings becomes more and more a race for fechnical 
superiority, the demand for “T M W” Needles (and the service 
back of “I’M W” Needles) shows a strong and steady increase. 


TM W NEEDLES 


rEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 

















“What is saved affords no indication of what is lost” 


LORD LYTTON 


In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-five 
; 
gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CoO., INC., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Two loopers in operation, one 
for looping hosiery and another for sweater 
fabric. 


HOSIERY PATENTS, INC., Lansdale, Pa. 
Showing the Flexy carrier, a spring tube 
carrier for full-fashioned knitting machines, 
said not to damage the sinker, has less needle 
breakage, and increases the life of the tubes. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORPORA- 
TION, Stamford, Conn. On display the 
‘‘H-W’’ conditioner for setting twist so that 
yarn does not kink. Handles silk, rayon, 
woolen yarns on spools, bobbins, shafts, 
cones, tubes, cops or quills. Machine op- 
erates by maintaining desired temperature 
and humidity within. Available with equip- 
ment are steaming trucks designed to give 
maximum capacity with light and durable 
weight. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
CORPORATION, TIME RECORDING DIVI- 
SION, New York City. Featured automatic 
single-operation, one-hand, one-second time 
recorder insuring accurate and proper ac- 
counting for all overtime and tardiness. Va- 
riations from established work hours are 
printed in red ink. Eliminates standing in 
line of operatives because of quick operation 


of recorder. Also, all-electric writing ma- 
chines with feather touch for economy and 
speed. Keys depressed only %-inch, has 
electric carriage return. Also, Ticketograph, 


which at single operation imprints sectional 
work tickets with all data pertaining to con- 
trol of production and to the cost of each 
step of manufacture, from raw material to 
finished product. Requires only few seconds 
to prepare complete section work ticket re 
gardless of number of operations, requires 
checking of only one office record, covers 
every possible schedule user will need through 
flexible type arrangement. Punch-card ma- 
chine for electric bookkeeping and account- 
ing machines. Electric card-operated sorting 
machine classifies all punched cards auto- 
matically for various reports and references. 
For use in such cases as efficiency reports, 
payrolls, distribution of direct and indirect 
labor costs, production order costs, scrap 
analyses, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. 
New York City. Display of Monel covered 
rayon warp slasher roll, rotary hosiery dye- 
ing machine, 50 gallon Monel steam jacket 
dye kettle used for small batches, extractor, 
Mone! skein reels, Monel moistening troughs 
for full-fashioned knitting machines, and reg- 
ular line of utensils, all fabricated with the 
Monel corrosion resistant metal. 


JACQUARD KNITTING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia, Pa. Operating at show. 
Warp knitting machine for making ladies’ 
underwear, speed from 350 to 400 r.p.m. 
Built by Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. It has the balanced micrometer 
feed which measures the exact amount of 
varn necessary for each stitch. The pattern 
change mechanism is quite simple to operate 
and has infinite pattern possibilities. Yarn 
being fed from warp section beams, the ma- 
chine will operate on one-, two-, and three- 
bar fabrics. This is said to be the first 
American-built high speed tricot machine. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, New York 
City. Attractive display on revolving tur- 
rent of lithographic branded labels for box- 
es. In operation the Textile Machine Works’ 
‘*Prestomark’’ machine for labeling with 
Kaumagraph transfers. Machine increases 
production of operative: has unlimited pos- 
sibilities in textile industry for branding 
products, ete. Display of fabrics using meth- 
ods of identification. Demonstration of dry 
transfer operation using iron with rheostat to 
prevent overheating. Samples of transfers 
available in any one or two colors, any size, 
for use on all types of fabrics: also em- 
bossed seals for manually attaching to fabric. 


A. KIMBALL COMPANY, New York City. 
Machine for placing tickets on goods for iden- 
tification purposes; also other types of iden- 
tification machines: all types of tickets used 
by knitting industry and made by the com- 
pany. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Poughkeep 
sie, N. Y. Showed several types of canvas 
baskets and trucks used by seamers, loopers, 
and the dyehouse operatives. Entirely new 
is the canvas top for trucks used in han- 
dling hosiery. The truck may be used as a 
hamper, eliminating any damaging splinters. 
and the new top keeps the hose clean and 
stored in the truck or basket instead of bags. 
The ease of handling eliminates pulling the 
fabric and distorting the stitches. 


LASTEX DIVISION, U. 8. RUBBER COM- 
PANY, New York City. Exhibit of fabrics 
having company’s product thereon. Featured 
new pile fabric bathing suit with elastic knit- 
ted in. 
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E. LEITZ, INC., New York City. Adver- 
tising projector showing application of Ko- 
dac chrome for Leica camera, used in all 
kinds of textile research. Several types of 
microscopes. Photometer to measure glare 
and color of rayon. Photomicroscope com- 
bined with mirrow reflex camera so that it 
can be shifted from visual observation to 
photography quickly; also line of cameras 
helpful in research work. 


KARL LIEBERKNECHT, INC., Reading, 
Pa. Exhibit of running machine showing 
the operation of the automatic welt device 
equipped with various improvements such as 
the auxiliary motor for raising and lowering 
the welt bars in and out of position. The 
automatic welt device is said to save time, 
menders, and eliminate the element of skill 
incidental to welt forming. Applicable to 
existing machines or new machines. 


LOYAL T. IVES COMPANY, INC., New 
Brunswick, N. J. Exhibit of full line of va- 
rious types of spring beard needles, jacks, 
sinkers, and other parts for knitting ma- 
chinery. 


MARKEM MACHINE COMPANY, Keene, 
N. H. Several machines for labeling goods. 
Featuring the No. 105 for marking boxes and 
labels and for general purpose imprinting; 
fitted with type-holder having type bars ad- 
justable in two directions or with master 
plates having insertable’ variables. Also 
shown were KD7 box and label printer, the 
BP bench style printing machine, the Pres- 
to label printer, which is a hand operated 
model, and the Model 125 for tape and rib- 
bon printing and rewinding, perforating and 
rewinding, and cut-off and stacking, as need- 
ed by user. 





Left, Marshall V. Moss, No-Mend Ho- 
siery, Inc., Philadelphia, newly-elected 
treasurer of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, succeeding 
Ernest Blood, who retired after 18 
years service; Right, Reuben C. Ball, 
secretary of the Association, re-elected 
at annual meeting : : : ° ' 


MERKEL BOBBIN COMPANY, Allentown, 
Pa. Complete line of bobbins for knitting 
and throwing industries. 


MERROW MACHINE COMPANY. Hart- 
ford, Conn. In operation several high speed 
Class A machines for seaming all types of 
fabric, many of which have been expanded to 
replace older type machines of the company. 
Interest was shown in the Style A-3D ma- 
chine for finishing the elastic tops of the 
Model RI machine, one especially arranged 
for inserting %-inch Stripolastic, producing 
a durable finish for this type hose. Various 
other machines working for trimming, over- 
seaming, overedging, and shell stitching. 


THE MILLER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
Interesting display of various types of light- 
ing fixtures for commercial and industrial 
application. 


NARROW FABRIC COMPANY, Reading, 
Pa. Samples of fabric on display using the 
La-ce-lastic in underwear and the hosiery. 


THE NATIONAL BUNDLE TYER COM- 
PANY, Blissfield, Mich. Operating several 
types of bundle and package automatic ma- 
chines for tying. Made in all models and 
types for general purpose tying and for spe- 
cial uses. Time saver and saves in string 
or tape as makes no waste. Also cellophane 
sheeter for converting rolls into sheets, built 
by Chas. Reitzes, Philadelphia. Has built-in 
cutter blade, adjustable spring clips, and end 
space bar. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COM- 
PANY, Wilmington, Del. Exhibit of fiber 
manufactured by company in products of 
fabricator. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Jersey City, N. J. Exhibit of samples of 
processing and finishing compounds, with 
samples of fabric finished with company’s 
products. 


PAIRPOINT CORPORATION, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Exhibit of regular line of paper 
textile carriers. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. Showing the Para- 
flex changeable contour form for unusual 
flexibility for instantaneous style changes: 
the dual-heat hosiery finishing machine, 
which comprises 12 dual heat forms mounted 
with their drying surfaces parallel and close- 
ly adjacent, two steam inlet lines of differ- 
ent pressures for chiffon and service weight 
hosiery; and looper attachments such as the 
chain cutter, the stripper, the bell attachment 
to signal if stitch is missed, the adjustable 
arm to catch stockings when removed from 
the points, ete. 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, New York 
City. Model shown of Spaulding precipita- 
tor, a new application of an old principle, 
for softening water by use of lime. 


PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. Featured two 
machines, rotary boarding machine for half- 
hose and same machine for ladies’ hosiery. 
Available in steam or electrically heated 
forms and in size from 12 to 18 forms. Pro- 
duction said to be 80 dozen per 8-hour day 
on ladies’ hose and 150 dozen daily on half- 
hose. Also showed the regular line of steam 
or electrically heated boarding forms. Shown 
was the Multi-shape form, designed so will 
make six different shapes and can be used 
for all types of hosiery by changing parts. 
Also was showing tissue inserting device and 
the placing of hosiery in envelopes automat- 
ically. Another machine operating to test 
wear in heel or leg of stocking. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philade!- 
phia, Pa. Two machines operating. The au- 
tomatic boarding, drying, stripping, piling and 
counting machines for hosiery; the two-opera- 
tor Model D machine for women’s hosiery 
and the two-operator half-hose machine for 
men’s hosiery. Operators of machine do 
not move from position; the goods pass them 
to be placed on the forms and the machine 
performs the operation of boarding, strip- 
ping, piling, and counting. 


QUEENS MACHINE CORPORATION, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Operating the double-lock 
speed links machine for knitting sweaters. 
Said to have high production because of 
speed. Operates from cones. 88 inches wide, 
7-gauge. 


REECE BUTTON HOLE MACHINE COM. 
PANY, Boston, Mass. Showing the adjust- 
able fly bar and cord trim machines. Anoth- 
er new machine for making oval buttonholes, 
giving hole particularly suited for narrow 
borders, on display. 


ROBERT-REINER, INC., Weehawken, N. 
J. Featuring knitting of complete stocking 
on one machine, said to make perfect match; 
the heeler inserts heel and joins in same op- 
eration. Makes a saving in waste, labor. cost 
and handling of merchandise. Also had high 
speed warper for direct warping for weaving 
and knitting. First showing at knitting 
show of the three-bar high speed Tricot ma- 
chine. Runs up to 300 r.p.m. depending on 
material. Can be used on cotton varn for 
dress goods, gloves, and outerwear. Will take 
several colors and make many patterns. Bath- 
ing suits handled successfully. It can be 
equipped with cut presser attachment to 
make a raised effect. The high speed Com- 
bi operates at from 75 to 80 courses per 
minute and is designed to provide 10 carriers 
per section. The needle bor, presser bar. and 
knocking-over bar are undivided. The ‘‘Rap- 
id’’ warp loom for flat fabrics has been im- 
proved: the feed of the thread is redesigned 
and the rolling-up apparatus has been con- 
structed so that the number of stitches in the 
fabric remains the same from the beginning 
to the end of the piece. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dvyebeck of stainless steel 
for running samples, as preliminary test for 
running in standard machine. Wooden dye- 
box (old) lined to make as new with atomic 
hydrogen welding of light gauge 18-8 stain- 
less steel. Also, truck for handling of wet 
materials, dry cans. various textile contain- 
ers. dye jig, and line of tableware, all of 
stainless steel. Laboratory testing unit for 
application of dye colors. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFAC.- 
TURERS, Washington, D. C. Display of pub- 
lications for methods of testing hosierv the 
first complete testing manual for knitters: 
display of standards of inspections and grad- 
ing to zones and defects: grading cabinet for 
determining evenness and cleanness of fab- 
ric: two machines to determine the snagging 
point of hosiery, as gauged by micrometer 
setting of screw with point to prick hose. 
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ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRI- 
FUGAL DIVISION OF AMERICAN LAUN- 


DRY MACHINE COMPANY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Showed the Super rotary hosiery dye 
ing machine, 25-pound size, of Monel metal; 
also 17-inch and 40-inch extractors, also of 
Monel. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., 
Royersford, Pa. Display of needles and ac- 
cessories for various types of knitting ma- 
chines, 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Introduced new hand cream for operatives to 
keep hands soft and smooth to prevent in- 
jury to delicate fabrics; samples of various 
compounds made by company; also number 
of fabrics showing application of various 
Dura Bond finishes. Enlarged photographs 
showed crudeness of fabric before finishing 
and quality after finishing. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC., Laconia, N. 
H. Exhibit of eight running machines, four 
Komet types for making men’s English ribs 
and four wrap stripe machines. First show- 
ing of Komet Links and Links 4-inch 132- 
needle double feed, five-feeder. plaiting, draw 
thread, tipped heel and toe with L-1895 rub- 
ber lIaying-in attachment. This machine makes 
a raised stitch on hose and has unlimited 
pattern effect. Other gauge Komets running 
with attachments of L-1945 chain control, 
L-1939 reverse welt, 2041 lap control, L-2048 
double sole. Entirely new Model HH-PW- 
NRP, 3%-inch, 120-needle color in color 
wrap; the new feature is the reverse plait- 
ing makes automatic rubber top sock or au- 
tomatic HH rib top. Other machines include 
automatic double butt tuck, 8-feed machine 
with two finger varn change at two feeds 
for fancy body work. Model ES 3%-inch, 
240-needle with chain striper and color-in- 
color attachment for making rubber slack 
tops automatically, to be separated by draw 
thread and can also be set to transfer. Finer 
gauge also in new Model HH-PW-NRP. 


SEES & FABER COMPANY, INC., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Display of general line of tex- 
tile mill supplies, with emphasis on full- 
fashioned fixers tools and knitters’ supplies. 


SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION, New 
York City. Introduced at show the new 
S.U.X. oil No. 74 with high adhesion quali- 
ties to prevent creeping and drippage. Said 
to be 100 per cent a lubricant, containing no 
soaps or fillers. Will entirely remove from 
goods by fulling, bleaching, or boiling. Ree 
ommended for bearings, cams, top rolls and 
stands in cotton spinning, and places in 
knitting where necessary oil remains where 
placed. Made by new refining process. Also 
introduced new needle oil for knitting ma- 
chines, sinkers, jacks, dividers. etc. Has 
high adhesion qualities but different base 
from foregoing oil. Also will wash out. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
New York City. Operating at show were 
many standard and special makes of sewing 
machines. Featured by the company were 
the high speed Faggoter which makes a fan- 
ey stitch for joining decorative cloth, said 
to be twice as fast as the former machine; 
seam covering machine operating at 1,000 
stitches faster than older model; collarette 
machine for putting on both split and tubular 
borders and lace at 3,500 stitches per min- 
ute: a machine that makes the entire glove 
from the fabric; all machines equipped with 
Diehl motors. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Philade!- 
phia, Pa. Featured package dyeing machine 
with new type of package carrier, which 
gives greater flow of liquor through each 
package at any given pressure. Has 4-rib 
spindle of sturdy construction. Two pack- 
ages are fed through each spindle and the 
center manifold construction is so arranged 
that the diameter of the tank need be no 
greater than for conventional carrier design. 
the packages being fixed with four vertical 
packages. Available in several sizes and 
comes equipped with automatic valve. control 
panel, and carrier truck. Built of stainless 
steel, Also, skein dyeing machine recom- 
mended for application of vat, direct, sul- 
phur, chrome, naphthol and acetate colors. 
Con wash with continuous flow of clean 
water passing through yarn to drain; yarn 
totally submerged yet in view of operator; 
steam valve can open wide during process 
without tangling or matting yarn; entire bath 
filtered erepch minute. Rotary dyeing ma- 
chine of Monel metal with sectional com- 
partments. Drive either belt or silent chain. 
Overflow placed full length of tank at rear 
to permit flushing of scum and dirt. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harts. 
ville. S. C. Showing of new rayon tube for 
weaving yarns, to be used in magazine creel- 
ing, made of specially treated paper. Also 
standard line of paper tubes, cones, and 
carriers. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO.., 
INC., Paducah, Ky. Showing Standard Sotco 
model dial loopers including a 40-point ma- 
chine of two-thread or single thread over- 
locking stitch; the Model DST looper, sin 
gle thread gore or heel pocket looping, sin- 
gle thread ¢n and out stitch. The Model D 
looper was in the 3% point for coarse work, 
multiple thread in and out stitch, and cylin- 
der looper set up to loop 200 needle work 
on boots and ribbed tops. 


SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, New York 
City. Featuring Crown zippers. Zipper made 
with plastic material that is not affected by 
laundering, fresh or salt water. Available in 
both closed and open end. Also, metal zip 
pers and display of Clarks’ ONT thread. 


STOP-MOTION DEVICES CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, N. Y Exhibit of electric stop 
motions for use in knitting fabrics for outer- 
wear, underwear, hosiery, elastic girdles and 


other knitted elastic fabrics: said to elim- 


inate waste and damage and prevent broken 
needles. 


SUPREME KNITTING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, Brooklyn, N. Y. Four machines in 
operation. For ‘first time was shown the 
jersey fabric machine with the new gravity 
take-up to take up the slack of yarn when 
the feed is out of action. The machine makes 
stripes on all 32 feeds. The gravity take- 
up also acts as an electric stop motion. An- 
other high production machine was the 48- 
feed jersey striper, 18-inches. The same ma- 
chine is available with 64 feed on 24-inches, 
or 32 feeds on 12 inches. The machines can 
make all three necessary sizes for under 
wear according to gauge of cylinder and 
have the garment made without seams. The 
fourth machine shown in this booth was the 
22 eut 24-feed loop machine for making gar- 
ments, ladies’ negligees, pajamas, mufflers, 
etc. 





Ernest Blood, who retired as treasurer 
o: the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers after 18 years service. 


TEXTILE TRIMMING & BOARDING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Reading, Pa. Machine 
for electrically clipping and trimming long 
ends in hosiery attracted attention; suction 
removes clipped ends. Device also set up 
iu conjunction with revolving table with 
forms for placing hosiery thereon; hosiery 
revolves with forms and passes by operative 
to be clipped with electric trimmer. The 
forms may also be used for inspection at 
same time hose are placed on for trimming. 


eo BROS. COMPANY, Syracuse, 

Y Two running machines, the 4-color 
ae adie for making caps, scarfs, headwear, 
ete., has new stitch adjuster. The _ single- 
head spring needle machine with new clutch 
and brake mechanism has electric stop mo- 
tion. Makes sweater cloth with variable pat 
tern. Will run any fiber; at show was 
making double over-plaid. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torring 
ton, Conn. Exhibition of complete line of 
knitting needles, jacks, sinkers, dividers, etc.. 
for knitting trade, and display of fabrics 
knitted with company’s products. 


E. W. TWITCHELL, INC., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Exhibit of all types of packing used 
inside of the hosiery box, such as folders, 
inserts, etc. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. Featured the new type seam- 
ing machine using two and three-threads for 
the seams: the Lock-stitch for overalls and 
woven fabrics: and the 2-needle felling ma- 
chine. A machine has been designed for the 
handling of the new two-way stretch elastic 
for hosiery tops; attracted attention at show. 


UNITED ELASTIC CORP., East Hampton, 
Mass. Attractive display of undersea scene 
showing bathing suits, trunks, hose, ete., in 
which elastic of company is used. Running 
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was testing machine to determine number of 
times elastic will stretch befor: rubber 
breaks. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT 
PANY, Providence R. I. Exhibit of oe 
ples of paint emphasizing sarreled Sunlight, 
a white interior paint combining qualities of 
better reflection and diffusion of light, hiding 
power, ease of flow when applying. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Prov 


idence, R. I. Exhibit of line of travele rs. 


U. S&S. TESTING COMPANY, INC.. Hobok 
en, N. J. Projection to show enlarged study 
of various products of interest to knitters. 
such as flax, Nylon, ete. Several testing ma 
chines in operation: the Frazer test on abra- 
sion machine for distensibility, recoverabili 
ty, stretch and endurability on leg of hose: 
single strand tensile strength tester: tension 
device to measure shrinkage of knitted fab- 
ric; Flexease machine to determine kn‘tting 
yarn flexibility; incline plane Serigraph to 
record tensile strength and tension at break- 
ing point. 


U. S. TEXTILE MACHINE COMPANY. 
Scranton, Pa Running was entirely new 
Model UD machine for throwing. Has stop 
motion on take-up spool, which spool is driv- 
en under the roll instead of on top. Take 
up spool also has hinges for convenience of 
operator. Traverse motion is constant speed. 
Running 10,000 r.p.m. on 100 denier ravon 
making a one-pound package. The doubler 
twister also new machine designed to pro 
duce combination yarns from silk. acetate 
and viscose rayon, and cotton Runs large 
package, has integral combination of spindle 
swing and ring operating as one unit auto 


matic belt take-up, totally enclosed cam nit 
running in oil, sensitive stop motion Thi 
single deck winder is equ! pped with all-met 7 
bobbin board with baked enamel finish, cam 


unit same as on doubler twister. motor is 
geared to ball bearing mounted jack shaft 
The Acme twister has automatic belt take 
up, complete factory-assembled and _ self-lu 

bricating cam unit and back idler unit com- 
bined with twist gear yoke to make chang 
ing easier. Has improved swing unit with 
four position spring adjustment so that swing 
tension can be regulated for anv number of 


ounces desired. The high speed twister for 
hosiery was operating at 19.000 rpm. en 
silk. The spindles were cool though they 
yore nor operating in 01 i] Wer (1 l’pped 


with roller and ball bearings with wick lu 
brication. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY, Prov 
idence, R. I Showing three running ma 
chines New No. 99 Eleectrometi: i bobbi 
winder involving completely new principles 
Automatically removes full bobbin and starts 
winding on empty bobbin without manuo! 
assistance. Sneed 2% times faster then No 
90 winder Mav be built in sections up to 
190 spindles with 50 spindles on each side 
Direction of spindles may be reversed. Ma 
chine now unéedergoing thorough mill tests 
vailable to industry within several months 
No. 50 Leesona winder for silk and rayon 
winding of uniform cones Prepares larg 
neekagwe, hes emulsion ettechment, 7-position: 
differential pressure adjuster. and _ slotted 
thread guide. No. 44 Roto-Coner. so named 
heeause of rotating traverse: said to elim 
inate hard ends. Safety stop prevents dam 
ege to empty cones Flexible enough to han 
dle any type of spinning bobbin 
VENANGO ENGINEERING COMPANY 
INC.. Philadelphia. Pa Several standord and 


floating rotary hosiery dyeing machines of 


Monel and stainless steel in 25 5N-, 100- 
and 150-nound sizes: peculiar construction 
said to give easter penetration. All equipped 


with roller bearing drive 


WACHMANS SONS, INC... Brooklyn, N. Y 
Showed electric stop motions for all types 
of knitting machines. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR COMPANY, Bos 
ton, Mass. Display of fluorescent lamps and 
lighting fixtures for industrial and commer 
cial applications, Such lamns as fluorescent 
inspection units, individual reflector’ § tyne 
open-end type, ete.. seen at show. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville 
Mass. On display was line of Crvys-steel ring 
and spindles of particular interest to throw 
ing trade. Also warp knitting machine Se 
Jacquard Knitting Machine Co.) 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY. Norristown. Pa Fight machines r 
ning. four single-unit single- head full-fashion ed 
hosiery and four body machines Model AB 
body machine a 14-inch 16-feed to use mer 

erized or cotton for underwear or sweaters 
Sunhiees old machine of 8 feeds thereby get 
ting twice production with 16. feeds re 
quiring only half amount of floor space. Solid 
butt needles in dial gives new pattern fiel ~ 
for sweaters and snuggies. Model PB2 bod: 
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striper for making striped bathing suits. 
Model PBW with pattern wheels for bathing 
suit material, and Model FBSS body ma- 
chine to run rayon for underwear and dress 
goods. The single-unit single-head machines 
knit complete stocking in a single continuous 
operation, built in two styles; TC knits 
stocking with sides of heel tabs attached to 
sole, and TL the sides of the heel must be 
attached to the sole by looping after the 
stocking is knitted. Machines shown of dif- 
ferent gauges, one equipped with pattern at- 
tachment. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY, New York City. Featured a new 
knee action sewing machine which puts rub- 
ber so that strain will not be on stocking, 
but on the elastic, when the knee is bent. 
Sewed in on Fastlock machine without using 
a chain stitch. Another type of elastic serv- 
ing the same purpose is sewed inserted in 
the hosiery. The new Superlock for over- 
seaming, hemming and edging is entirely new 
in idea and distinctive in design. Has high 
speed, automatic lIubrication, and permits 
maintaining a blind hem while crossing seams 
or bulky sections. The cut and fold machine 
ean be used for labels stitched on all four 
sides or for the hanger type. which are 
stitched only on the ends. Color has been 
earefully selected to eliminate eye fatigue. 
Also showed regular line of standard ma- 
chines and special machines. 


A‘ YARNS CONSTITUTE the ma- 
jor raw material supply of 
the knitting mill, the booths of 
yarn manufacturers—cotton, silk, 
wool, rayon and other synthetics— 
form an important segment of the 
exhibition, and provide a meeting 
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and inspection of new and estab- 
lished yarns and fabrics made 
from them. The following list 
gives alphabetically the exhibitors 
of yarns along with the names of 
other exhibitors not previously list- 
ed who maintained _ reception 
booths: 

Adelphia Textile Company: Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corp.; American Dye- 
stuff Reporter; American Enka Corp.; 
American Viscose Corp.; American 
Wool & Cotton Reporter; American 
Yarn & Processing Co.: Arrow Needle 
Co.: Atlantic Rayon Corp.:; Bliss, 
Fabyan & Co.: Boger & Crawford: 
Boshamer & Co.; Cannon Mills, Inc.; 
Caron & Patterson; China Grove Cot- 
ton Mills Co.; Corton; Cross Cotton 
Mills Co.: J. D. Cunningham. 

Darlington Fabrics Corp.: Dubied 
Machinery Co.; Duffy Silk Co.; E. I. 
pu Pont bE Nemours & Co.; Duplan 
Silk Corp.; Ewing-Thomas Corp.; Fair- 
child Publications; W. F. Fancourt & 
Co.: Morton Feldman, Inec.:;: Franklin 
Needle Co.; Franklin Process Co.; 
Franklin Rayon Corp.; Friedberger- 
Aaron Mfg. Co.:; General Hosiery 
Motor-Mend Corp.;: Globe Dye Works 
Co.; Grove Silk Co.: Gunze Silk Corp. 

Hampton Co.: Oscar Heinemann 
Corp.: Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co.; Hoff- 
ner Silk Dyeing Co.:; Alfred Hoffman, 
Inc.;: Huntington Specialty Co.; In- 


Rayon Corp.: Jasper-Groz 
Johnston Mills Co.; Jor- 
W. H. & F. Jr. Jordan 


dustrial 
Needle Co.: 
dan Mills, Ine. : 


Mfg. Co.; Kahn & Feldman, Inc.; Knit 
Goods Publishing Corp.; Knit Goods 
Weekly: Laconia Needle Co.: R. K. 


Laros Silk Co. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co.;: Leatex Chem- 
ical Co.; Perey A. Legge; Wm. A. P. 
Macknight: C. R. MeGinnes: Malina 
Co., Inc.; Clarence L. Meyers & Co.: 
James FE. Mitchell Co.; Modern 
Throwing Co.: L. P. Muller & Co.; 
North American Rayon Corp.; George 


B. Pfingst, Ine.; Philadelphia Drying 
Machinery Co.; Philadelphia Textile 
School; Quaker Chemical Products 


Corp.; Rayon Publishing Co.; Charles 
Reitzes: Robaczynski Machine Corp.; 
Rose Mills, Ine. 


San-Knit-ary Textile Mills: Sau- 
quoit Silk Mfg. Co.. Ine.; Southern 
Knitter: Southern Mercerizing Co.: E. 
O. Spindler; Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co.; H. Sweebaum; Textile Age; Tex- 
tiles, Ine.: Textile Machine Works: 
Textile World: Throwsters Research 
Institute; Tubize Chatillon Corp.; Tu- 
bular Textile Machinery Corp. (see 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.); Val- 
dese Mfg. Co.: Van Straaten & Havey, 
Inc.: Victor Ring Traveler Co.: Wa- 
terman Currier & Co., Ine.: William 
Whitman Co.; Thomas Wolstenhoime 
Sons & Co., Ine. 





ground of contact for discussion 





Circular Machine Cutting Holes in Fabric 


+ EDITORS OF COTTON received an inquiry from 
a mill man requesting information on the causes 
of an S & W machine cutting holes on the first few 
short butt needles next to the long needles when the 
machine finishes the toe and goes onto the loose course. 
This question was passed to two other hosiery mill 
men, the first of whom replied as follows: 

“TI am taking into consideration that the first few 
short butt needles named are the ones next to the 
long needles, which those of us familiar with the S & 
W machines call the heel or backing-up side. We know 
that to make a loose course we have to raise our cyl- 
inder a little higher, thereby drawing a longer stitch, 
resulting in the loose or looper course. As a general 
rule this particular movement is made, on the heel and 
toe tension, by a drum cam which is slightly higher 
than the regular heel and toe cam. These cams, as 
we all know, vary in construction, most mills having 
their own method of making these cams. 

“My first experience with this trouble was when 
we bought some machines from another mill. Here- 
tofore our machines were equipped with factory-made 
cams and we experienced little trouble, but on the 
purchased machines we found they were equipped 
with home-made cams and we had considerable trouble 
with the holes bursting in the corner of short needles 
coming off the toe on the loose courses. After some 


study, we found that the loose course cams on the 
machines (cams made by the other mill) had the 
slope of most of the cams too straight up, causing the 
cylinder to bounce up just as it started on the loose 
course cam—thus making the cylinder travel a little 


higher for about three or four short needles and then 
drop back down on the cam. This resulted in the 
stitch being drawn too long in that particular place 
and pulling a hole. 


“We also found a great number of these cams to 
be a little too short so that when the cylinder started 
off its last reciprocating move going onto the circle, 
the cylinder was rising as the short needles were go- 
ing under the left stitch cam. This was also cutting 
holes. 

“We found that by putting factory loose course 
cams on with the proper slope and adjusting them, 
the cylinder could rise onto the loose course before 
the short needles started under the stitch cam to make 
the first draw; this eliminated entirely the cutting of 
stitches on the first few short needles next to long 
needles when coming off toe onto the loose course. 

“We have adopted this practice on all our machines 
and are having no trouble whatsoever, and we are ob- 
taining an even loose course the entire round of the 
sock.” 

The other knitting mill man answered as follows: 


“There is more than one thing that might cause 
a knitting machine to cut holes on the first few short 
butt needles next to the long needles when the ma- 
chine finishes the toe and goes onto the loose course. 

“Tf the cylinder bounces it will cause trouble of 
this nature. A short center cam might cause the run- 
ning cam to knock the needle through the stitch. If 
the looper course is too loose it may cause such holes 


to be cut.” 
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“STREAMLINED FIT”... is a phrase used by one mill to sell its line of hosiery. “Alluring Trans- 
parency sells a similar line for another mill. “Surprising Streneth” calls attention to the products of a 
third. Vivid phrases, certainly. but entirely true. as an examination of any well made line will prove. 
i ‘ e e ° ° 
You can see its allurine transparency, fest its surpris- 
ing strength, measure its streamlined fit. 
Just as it is difticult to reconcile the seemingly 
, fragile beauty of modern hosiery with its great 


strength. SO is it difficult to reconcile the apparent fra- 
eility of Torrington Needles with their great stamina. 
Yet in these machine-made needles, knitters through- 
out the world have found a toughness of temper and 


a sleekness of finish that are true helps in producing 





















hosiery which can be described in glowing terms. 


TORRINGTON MNMeeclles andl Sinker 















said,* “TORRINGTONS 
Because They Are The 


BEST MADE 


















* MILL MEN’S REASONS FOR PREFERRING 
TORRINGTON NEEDLES 


Proved Best....... 18.2% High Quality..... 12.5 

- Best Service....... 17.0% Better Temper. oo. wee 

—— Best Results...... 15.9% Last Longer...... 6.8 

— Most Uniform..... 14.58%, Kconomy oT ey rs ee 2.5 

nine Best Made........ 13.6% Smooth Finish.... 2.3 
poss Most Satisfactory. .12.5% Miscellaneous... .11.4% 


Many of the knitting mill executives surveyed ; 
more than one reason under the above classificati 
for preferring Torrington Needles. As a result, th 
figures for the entire list total more than 100%, 





*““Best Made’ means that Torringtons are stronger, and that their machine-made quality has proved a true 
tougher, more uniform in temper, finish and dimensions, advantage in day-by-day, year-in-and-year-out knitting. . 








produced a latch needle that is today’s criterion of qu 


recently set out to find the reasons why they use them. A survey conducted ess Aa 
by an independent research organization revealed that of a representative group, 


N“ satisfied with the fact that our customers are using Torrington Needles, we Torrington research in machine methods of manufacture 
4 


13.6% preferred Torringtons because they are the “Best Made.”’ 

“Best Made” indicates the high opinion held of Torringtons among users in every 
part of the country. But even more specific and convincing are some of the reasons 
given by the other 86.4% of those who were 
questioned. “Best by actual test’”’.. .““They THE TORRINGTON CO., TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


r 


give us the best results”. . .““More economi- The Torrington Company . 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa 
cal”. . .““Best results in machines”... are the toninnton Comoony | 538 Maren dag baiin 
typical expressions used in replying. ee ee ee 

Testimonials like these from the men on “epee Scaieanily,  - Sue Geutn teak eee ane 
the front knitting line serve to re-affirm the — ‘e Torrington Co., lid., 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2, Ont 
fact that Torrington Needles are “best a al rectories of tl olan dane 
made” because they are machine-made! Upper Bedford, Quebec Aachen, Germany 


TORRI 
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Effect of Live Steam on Dyebath 


By Milton J. Hoffman 


Chemist, The Alden Mills, New Orleans 


N PREPARING this article, it is not the intention of 

the writer to recommend a solution to troubles 

that may arise from improperly treated boiler wa- 
ters or conditions under which the boilers are operat- 
ed, but merely to describe an experience under such 
conditions with relation to the dyehouse and dyeing 
operations. 

While our daily production covers several types 
of hosiery, we concentrate on the dyeing and finish- 
ing of ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery. There are cer- 
tain times during the year that the regular city water 
supply may be off standard, due to the rise and fall 
of the Mississippi River, with which, and its relation 
to the city of New Orleans, I am sure everyone is fa- 
miliar. During the spring of the year this river is 
very much above normal height, due to its carrying 
to the Gulf of Mexico the flood waters of the rivers 
in the upper part of the United States. While this is 
taking place, there is likely to be a greater percentage 
of organic matter carried along with the water than 
under normal conditions. 

Keeping these circumstances in mind, we will pro- 
ceed with an account of a difficulty we experienced in 
our dyehouse during this past spring. 

We use the one-bath method of degumming and 
dyeing in all of our operations, and were confronted 
with the fact that for some reason, every one of our 
shades which under ordinary dyehouse conditions were 
turned out on the first sample were now in need of 
several additions to bring them up to the required 
shade; these additions consisting mostly of the cotton 
and silk yellows. We found this to be a trying ordeal, 
and since we maintain pH control over our dyeing and 
finishing baths, the first thing we did was to make 
a check of the pH of the dyebath to determine if 
every operation was carried out strictly in accordance 
with the formula. Much to our surprise, the pH read- 
ings checked with those given in the formulas. 


It was decided that the next step would be to make 
a thorough analysis of the water used in the dyebath. 
All of our water is treated by zeolite softener, and 
maintains a pH of 9.2, which, incidentally, is the same 
PH as our city supply. A complete check of the water 
revealed that two additional drops of soap solution 
were required to produce the necessary amount of 
foam that would indicate the proper point of softness, 
so we concluded that there was an excess of calcium 
and magnesium in the water that the softener system 
would not take care of. Further investigation proved 
that there was sufficient chemical reaction with the 
degumming compound in use at the time to correct this 
slight degree of hardness. After completing our an- 
alysis of the water with nothing alarming being 
brought to light, we eliminated it as a possible source 
of the trouble and proceeded further in search of a 
solution. 

Next considered were the dyestuffs. Every one of 
the dyestuffs in use was tested separately, but the 
results were always the same, with no light being 
thrown on the source of our trouble. The matter was 
gone into thoroughly with the respective dyestuff 
manufacturers; still the condition remained. 

All of the auxiliaries—sulphonated oils, salt, etc.— 
as used in both the dyehouse and the throwing plant 
were run through a routine check with no further re- 
sults. In the meantime, our production took a slump 
and our re-dyes were at a high percentage, and we 
were beginning to be troubled with chafe marks due 
to the repeated re-dyeing of the goods. 

During the course of all of this trouble, it was 
necessary for the writer to match several new shades, 
this being done in the laboratory first on a single hose 
at a time before proceeding to the regular dyetubs. 
In this work, something developed that called for fur- 
ther investigation. In dyeing one hose at a time in 
the laboratory, a salt bath is used in place of direct 
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steam. All of the dyeings made in the laboratory were 
very level, of which fact notes were kept. 

But on running these new shades in the dyehouse, 
the same old trouble arose. In one particular instance, 
the formula called for 650 grains of a cotton yellow 
and 350 grains of a silk yellow, but before the lot could 
be brought up to shade, it was necessary to add an 
additional 1,500 grains of the cotton yellow and 900 
grains of silk yellow. It was brought to my attention 
by one of the tub operators that the dyebath was as 
vellow as gold, still very little of the dyestuff was be- 
ing absorbed by the fibers. Upon dropping this dye- 
bath, another problem confronted us: On the bottom 
of the dyetub there was a yellow precipitate caused by 
the vellow dyestuff combining with some element and 
settling out of solution to the bottom of the tub. 

There is a tub in our dyehouse set up with coils 
that was used during an experiment to reduce the 
amount of condensation that takes place where live 
steam is run into the tub, so we then turned our at- 
tention to a comparison made by running a lot of 
goods in this tub and another lot in a tub using live 
steam. To our satisfaction, the run made on the tub 
with the coils went out on the first sample, while on 
the other tub it was necessary to make several addi- 
tions of the yellow dyestuffs. 

In view of these results, considering that both lots 
were dyed the same shade, we saw the necessity of 
furthering our investigations to points other than the 
dyehouse. Reviewing the notes made during the lab- 
oratory dyeings, and the runs made under actual dye- 
house conditions, it was decided to center our atten- 
tion on the steam lines to the dyehouse, since open 
steam lines were run directly to the dyetubs. 

With this in mind, a beaker of distilled water was 
placed under the steam pipe used to dissolve the dye- 
stuffs before adding to the tubs, and after 30 minutes 
a slight settlement was noticed. To substantiate our 
findings, one of the yellows in question was selected 
and a dyeing made under the steam pipe and another 
on the salt bath, and much to our surprise, the dyeing 
made under the steam pipe was approximately 60 per 
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cent lighter than the one made on the salt bath. Dur- 
ing the course of the dyeing made under the steam 
pipe, the dyestuff had a tendency to settle to the bot- 
tom of the beaker. From these observations we knew 
the next step to take. 

The conditions under which the boilers were op- 
erated were carefully noted, and from our investiga- 
tions, we concluded that the trouble originated at this 
point. 

In the analysis of the dyebath liquor, aluminum was 
found to be present; we traced the aluminum as being 
part of the boiler compound. Due to the high river 
stage, as explained in the beginning of this article, 
we found it necessary to use a suitable boiler compound 
to keep the boiler clean of muck and silt caused by the 
organic matter present in the water. The presence of 
aluminum in the boiler compound was verified by an- 
alysis. We next ran an analysis on the boiler water 
drained from the boiler, but found no aluminum. 

The theory as presented to us by a consulting boiler 
engineer was that in operating the boiler, the boiler 
tender had allowed the water on his gauge to run up 
to 8 or 9 inches visibility on the glass, thereby indi- 
cating a full boiler. This being the case, the muck 
and scale present in the boiler water would be in cir- 
culation and subject to passing through the steam 
lines, either as wet steam, or in cases of extreme high 
gauge actual slugs of water. Naturally, such opera- 
tions contaminated the solution in the dyetubs. 

A re-check of the theoretical possibilities of this 
trouble was made in the laboratory, by making up an 
exact duplicate of the dyebath and adding 10 c.c. of a 
10 per cent solution of aluminum sulphate. The re- 
sults obtained were identical with those obtained dur- 
ing our regular dyeing operations. 

After such assurance as to the source of the trou- 
ble, we acted on the advice of the boiler engineer and 
reduced the visibility of the water on the water gauge 
to 3 or 4 inches. After making these adjustments and 
clearing the steam lines, our troubles vanished and our 
dyeing operations were once again carried out under 
normal conditions and with normal results. 


—_——-—-—_@@—_—. -— --— 


Cotton Council Begins Work in Earnest 


Spurred by the action of the South- that “unless such 


discriminatory ac- 


ginners, Warehousemen, merchants and 
cottonseed crushers is being noted in 
the South, Council officials point out. 





eastern Governors’ Conference in for- 
maliy joining its fight against legisla- 
tive “discriminations” on cotton by- 
products, the National Cotton Council 
looked recently toward plans for ac- 
tion in specific states. The governors, 
in session in Atlanta, adopted a reso- 
lution urging Congress and state legis- 
latures to repeal “uneconomic and un- 
American” taxes and laws against 
margarine, now made largely from 
southern cottonseed oil. This fight will 
be carried on concurrently with the 
campaign for freight rate reductions. 
Action of the chief executives was in- 
terpreted as. giving further weight to 
the threat made two weeks ago by Os- 
ear Johnston, president of the Council, 


tions are stopped, the South will be 
forced to retaliate with laws against 
products coming in from offending 
states.” The thrust at repeal of “dis- 
criminatory” laws is one of several the 
Cotton Council is making on widely 
separated fronts in the early stages of 
its fight to regain cotton’s lost mar- 
kets, 

In the fields of research and educa- 
tion, in national and international af- 
fairs, the council is making initial 
moves aimed at increasing markets for 
cotton not only at home but abroad. 
Less than a month after the first meet- 
ing of the council’s board of directors 
in Memphis, a new and encouraging 
unity of spirit among cotton growers, 


Council directors have authorized em- 
ployment of a competent engineer to 
survey the 658 miles of cotton fabric 
road construction already in use in the 
United States. The engineer will head 
an exhaustive investigation to discover 
for the first time in history “the truth 
about cotton in roads.” 


If the survey discloses that this type 
of road is sound and can be built 
cheaply with cotton, every facility of 
the council will be called upon to fur- 
ther the use of cotton for this purpose. 
Council officials point out that a pos- 
sible potential market of a _ million 
bales a vear is the prize at stake. 
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Cut CUSTOMECTS.. 


[ AND THEIR CUSTOMERS | 


ae Vemanding 


finer-gauge hosiery these days. That is why 
you NEED this modern WILDMAN Single- 
head, Single-unit machine now. It eliminates 
the problem of matching leg and foot 
because it knits the entire stocking in ONE 
OPERATION, perfect from top to toe! Other 
advantages that will appeal to you: simplic- 
ity of construction,— uniformity of produc~ 
tion (eliminating “‘seconds”’ and “rejects” ); 
ease of maintenance and operation, etc. 


Literature upon request. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING co. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAT SINGLE-HERD, SINGLE UNIT 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Drivin me 


Heels and Toes Sticking Up 
Between Cylinder & Dial 


EDITOR COTTON: 

To quote excerpts from the query of “‘CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6802”, which appeared on page 120 of the 
June issue of COTTON: “‘We have Scott and Williams 
31-inch 300-needle machines on which we make a 4- 
thread knee length style . heels and toes are of 
100s/2 mercerized . . . having trouble with the heels 
and toes sticking up between the sinkers and dial.” 
He writes that raising the dial is of some help; that 
tightening the heel stitch provides some relief, but 
that these methods are impractical and uncertain; 
that the trouble increases on damp days. 

I believe that this man should examine these ma- 
chines carefully, giving particular attention to the 
sinker action. The circumferential and diametrical 
adjustments of the right and left hand sinker cams 
should be closely checked. It is possible that these ad- 
justments are on the tight side, which would necessi- 
tate a compensating loose adjustment—i.e., higher 
running of the cylinder. 

The sinker cam cap screws (No. 15085) should be 
turned inwardly as far as is practical to bring the 
sinkers in without interfering with the forming of 
the stitch. This setting is of added importance as 
applied to the left hand sinker cam (No. 9173), be- 
cause by distributing the tension wear over a greater 
area it prevents the cutting of grooves in the sinkers. 
The object of these settings is to permit the cylinder 
to be run lower, thereby providing more space between 
the sinkers and the dial. As the cylinder is raised 
considerably during the heel and toe knitting, this 
point is important. 

The sinkers must move freely. This free move- 
ment will be impeded if the slots of the inside and of 
the outside sinker rings are not in alignment and/or 
if they are clogged with lint. The sinker band should 
be sufficiently elastic to actuate the sinkers positively. 
Using the yarns mentioned, it seems rather unlikely 
that the lower recess of the inside sinker ring should 
be stuffed with lint. If this condition prevails, how- 
ever, it will cause trouble in the heel and toe. A check- 
up of the heel and toe yarn take-up and tension discs 
might be in order. The proper settings for these will 
be found by experimenting and is largely a matter of 
the judgment of the individual fixer. The sinker cap 
should reciprocate freely. The sinker cap clamps (No. 


7109) and the cylinder hold down screw (No. 15355) 
should be so set as to avoid any possibility of their 
hindering this reciprocating motion. 
ers and cap well oiled. 


Keep the sink- 
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I have used combinations of these suggestions in 
overcoming difficulties similar to those described by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6802.” The troubles were in a 
milder form, however, as we ran a plaited number, 
much heavier in weight and texture than his knee 
length style. 

As he infers, the comparative lightness of the 
stocking has some bearing upon the trouble. This 
lack of weight, however, should be neither given nor 
accepted as the reason for the trouble. If a ma- 
chine is properly adjusted at these points it is pos- 
sible to lower the latch ring over bare needles as the 
machine changes into the heel and knit a heel pocket 
satisfactory in stitch, this occurs with only the weight 
of the fabric as it is formed to draw the succeeding 
course from the needles, ignoring the sinker action, 
of course. This should prove that it is a matter of 
proper adjustment, rather than of suspended weight, 
which is the deciding factor in knitting a heel with- 
out puckering. 

Regarding the influence of atmospheric conditions 
there is very little I can say. Lacking humidifying 
and air-conditioning apparatus, we cannot temper the 
weather to our machines so we must reverse the order 
and adjust the machines to the weather. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6832 
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Changing Half-Hose Sizes 


( pew QUESTION was received from a correspondent: 
“In a discussion among fixers, concerning adjust- 
ing the stitch on circular machines to make different 
sizes of half-hose, one side said it is not necessary to 
change the links on the pattern chain but only neces- 
sary to turn in or out the screws on the main pattern 
drum. The other side claimed this procedure is not 
good sizing practice as it throws the stitch gauge out 
of proportion. Which method is the better practice?” 

The following answer has been given by a prac- 
tical knitting mill man: 

“There is but one correct method of changing sizes 
on half-hose or any type of seamless hosiery for that 
matter, and that is to add or remove chain links to or 
from the foot. The same procedure is used to lengthen 
or shorten ribbed tops for half-hose or children’s ho- 
slery—courses are added or removed to make a top 
longer or shorter. And to go a step further, the same 
principle is involved in making ladies’ or men’s full- 
fashioned hosiery—courses are added or removed to 
length or shorten the foot or leg. 

“For example: most mills use size 10% on half- 
hose to set their standards by; that is, they decide 
how loose or tight they want the fabric to be, using 
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a given count and kind of yarn. Sufficient links are 
put in the leg and foot to give the desired finished 
lengths. As a rule, on 200-, 220-, or 240-needle half- 
hose, one link (or 12 courses) are added to the foot of 
a size 10% chain for each half size above 1014, or re- 
moved from the 10% chain for each half size below. 
In other words, a size 11 chain for the foot would 
have one link or 12 courses more than a size 10%. 
Some mills make the legs on size 11% and 12 longer 
than the legs on 10, 10% or 11 sizes; others make all 
legs the same length on all sizes from 10% to 12 in- 
clusive. All of which means that all sizes should have 
as nearly as possible the same number of courses per 
inch of fabric and this can only be accomplished by 
adding or removing links from or to a given standard. 


“The man who says it is only necessary to turn 
drum screws in or out (he means stitch adjusting 
screws) to change sizes on half-hose has not passed 
the first grade in the school of knitting practice. 
Perhaps some of the rags we see today are made by 
setting up a machine on size 101% and then loosening 
the stitch up sufficiently to make a size 12. 


“The man that said turning screws in or out 
throws the stitch gauge (elasticity) out of propor- 
tion is perfectly right, and may I add that in my 
opinion it also throws repeat orders out of the win- 
dow.” 


<> a 


Loose Lines in Seamless 


In which the original inquirer tells of practicing sug- 
gestions made through "Cotton," and gives the 
benefit of his experience . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Bringing up “‘What Causes Loose Lines” again. I 
would like to reply to the numerous contributors* who 
so kindly offered suggestions with a view to helping 
us to overcome this nuisance. 

The inside sinker ring was mentioned by all the 
contributors as a very likely cause of our trouble, and 
all the machines most troublesome to us as far as 
lines or loose wales were concerned had very badly 
worn inside (brass) sinker rings. The walls had 
grooves of various depths worn in them. This ap- 
peared to be a very good reason why we were having 
trouble with loose lines. So we replaced one of these 
old rings with a new steel one. And our troubles were 
over forever??? No! Unfortunately not, but the fab- 
ric had cleared up to such an extent and remained so 
for such a lengthy period of time, that we set out on 
an inside sinker ring changing program with results 
which proved it was well worth the cost. 


Sinker rings alone are not the cause of loose lines 
appearing in seamless hosiery. In determining why 
some of our rings were worn worse than others we 
learned that some fixers had been in the habit of put- 


*The original question appeared on page 137 of the 
November, 1936, issue. Subsequent answers to the question 
were on page 125 of the December, 1936, issue, page 118 of 
the January, 1937, issue, page 176, February, 1938, issue, 
and page 121, March, 1938, issue. 
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ting a kink in the front of the needle—not the side. 
This caused the needle to lean harder against the cyl- 
inder at the top and bottom of the needle and to belly- 
out in the middle of same. When the needle came in 
contact with the inside sinker ring it was with greater 
force than would be the case normally, thus creating 
more wear on the ring which being made of brass wore 
very easily. The result of this discovery was a rule 
for the fixers to put the needles in the machines ex- 
actly as they came from the manufacturer; of course 
the usual aligning of needles after they had been 
placed in a machine was continued. 

Another reason why our lines were more prominent 
than they would have been even with badly worn rings, 
cams, etc., was the bumper screw setting, pointed out 
as a likely cause by ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 6590.” In many 
cases a machine making streaky hose did not have the 
sinker cam ring set far enough to the left or to the 
right, as the case may be, so as to have the sinker 
wave coincide with the needle wave (see page 15 of 
S. & W. Catalog—Sinker Adjustment). This sinker 
adjustment if not done properly will produce sleazy 
hose which tend to show up any loose wales which oth- 
erwise would be more inconspicuous. This sinker cap 
setting is important on circular knitting machines em- 
ploying a sinker in the formation of the stitch and as 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6590” said, “It is not fully realized 
by some fixers.” 

We find the best method to employ when replacing 
an inside sinker ring is to give the machine a com- 
plete overhauling. Replacing badly worn stitch cams 
and side cams and polishing up the needle race cams 
so as to remove all the nicks is to us now just a mat- 
ter of course. New needles and sinkers are put in at 
the same time as the new ring so that when we are 
finished putting in the ring the machine has been gone 
over in such a thorough manner that the only reason 
for any lines appearing after we are finished is due to 
needle alignment alone. After a machine has been 
overhauled in this manner it will turn out hosiery with 
firm even loops and entirely free of loose lines. BUT 
as “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6595” pointed out in his article 
on loose wales, “The writer still hopes to see the day 
when this particular trouble can be POSITIVELY 
eliminated.” 

Regarding the jack dial in relation to loose lines 
we cannot say that a jack dial being off center slight- 
ly would cause these lines, but as we know there is no 
harm in having a machine as mechanically perfect as 
possible, we include this in our overhauling at the 
time of replacing the inside sinker ring. One day a 
machine known to be a stubborn producer of streaky 
hosiery was picked out and tested with a centering 
jig and we found that the cross bar hole would not 
line up with the hole in the centering jig perfectly. So 
we centered-up the crossbar in the usual way. A day 
or so later we went back to the same machine and 
tested it with the centering jig again; to our surprise 
we found it was out about the same as it was before 
we had lined it up. We proceeded to tear the machine 
down so that we could look at the sleeve gear that 
carries the cylinder and found that there was consid 
erable play at this point due to wear, allowing the 
cylinder to slip from side to side out of line with the 
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jack dial. When this condition exists it is not a case 
of the jack dial being out of line with the cylinder, as 
a matter of fact it is the cylinder which is out of cen- 
ter with the jack dial. In order to tell whether a cyl- 
inder has too much play one has merely to grasp the 
cylinder firmly in the hand and push back and forth 
on it, without tearing the machine down, this way 
you can feel the amount of play and judge whether the 


Where Do 
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amount of play existing warrants putting in a new 
bearing ring or not. We have found that the best 
method to employ when the jack dial tests ‘“out-of- 
center” is to make sure the cylinder is in center 5e- 
fore doing any re-centering of the jack dials. Quotiny 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6595”, “re-centering of the dial 


should be the last resort.” 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6585 


the Legs Go? 


By Erskine Root 


HEN WE SAY, “Where do the legs go?” we 
V\ mean just that. We are referring to the 
dozens of full-fashioned legs that have ap- 
parently been manufactured and paid for according 
to the books but fail to balance within reason as 
compared to the footed work when inventory time 
rolls around. In many mills producing in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred thousand dozens a year it is 
customary to take inventory semi-annually and there 
is often a large shortage of legs, which total amount 
often runs as high as one thousand dozen and over. 
In mills of great size it has been this writer’s ex- 
perience that they have a constant check of all stock, 
but of course we have not been in all the large plants 
so there may be some who do not adhere to this 
procedure. 

Even with the utmost precautions and checking 
system there are usually some legs that have “gone 
with the wind’, so what must be the results when 
there is no check at all, which is how many mills 
operate? They pay for so many legs and feet and 
take the loss on the chin. 


There may be some, perhaps, who will contend 
that counting each individual dozen is an expensive 
proposition. In one way they are correct, because 
this expense appears on the books as time work with 
nothing produced and therefore comes under over- 
head. 


But let us relax for a moment and get down to 
brass tacks, and see which is more expensive, a 
system of counting all the stockings in each dozen 
or the slip-shod method of hoping we are receiving 
our money’s worth. The following are actual facts. 


Some years ago this writer was employed by a 
mill several weeks before the June inventory. As 
was expected, the word came from the office, accom- 
panied by a lot of sheets of paper, that we were to 
take inventory on a certain date. This particular mill 
had a rule that every nut, bolt and machine part 
should be counted and checked thoroughly, so we 
went at the task diligently, thinking that here was 
one mill that most certainly kept track of everything 
that came in and went out. In fact, it took the time 


Author's Note: Kindly let it be wnderstood this article 
is not written as a reflection on any mill but with the idea 
im mind that if it helps some person keep a better check on 
the gray stock our time has been well spent. 


of two men to go over the stock in the machine shop 
alone, and then the report was ready after a day and 
a half of work with pencil and paper. We had a 
copy of the previous inventory and as parts were 
used up they were checked off and when our report 
was finished it had to balance with the daily re- 
ports wnich went to the office. 

Let it be understood right here that we had noth- 
ing to do with the gray stock; it was out of our 
hands completely, being cared for by the seaming 
and looping room employees. All we did was keep 
the knitting room operating as successfully as pos- 
sible. We had not had time to look over the method 
used in checking the legs and feet but thought there 
must be some sort of workable system. 


A Short Legged Mill 


A few days after our report had been turned in 
an executive meeting was called. Everyone had a 
comfortable chair and listened attentively as the 
owner went over the different reports. He came to 
ours and passed over it without much comment but 
he lingered on the report from the gray room long 
enough to read the total figures. 


59,000 Dozen 
57,000 Dozen 
800 Dozen 


Legs Produced 
Legs Footed 
Legs on Hand 


Believe it or not, those were the actual figures 
and after a quick summing up mentally we expected 
an explosion but to our amazement there was no 
such thing forthcoming! 


Twelve hundred dozen legs missing! And not so 
much as a murmur from anyone concerned, not even 
the owner, who in this instance really had something 
to squawk about. Concluding that silence was gold- 
en in this case until we had an opportunity to delve 
thoroughly into the matter we made no comment, but 
as soon as the mill was operating again we made it 
our business to investigate and try to get to the bot- 
tom of this enormous shortage of legs. It was a 
very delicate situation and had to be handled with 
extreme caution even though someone in the plant 
was erring to the extent that it could possibly be 
called mismanagement. 


Several days after the meeting we had occasion 
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to talk with the owner 
and very tactfully we 
brought up the subject 
of the missing legs. To 
our surprise he admit- 
ted this sort of condi- 
tion had existed since 
he had been in business. 
course and deemed it 
He took it as a matter of 
was inevitable, just 
checking it off as loss! 

With a little persua- 
sion, we received his 
permission to nose 
about about and try to 
discover just where 
these legs were disap- 
pearing but at the same 
time he was skeptical, 
firmly believing there was no cure for this ill that 
was costing him in the neighborhood of eight 
thousand dollars a year. We went at our task with 
vim and vigor, fully realizing that somewhere in the 
plant someone was grossly negligent. 

Here are some of the most important facts dis- 
covered during our inspection: 

Leggers turned in dozens and there was never 
any count as to whether there were 20 or 24 stock- 
ings in each bundle. This had to be eliminated at 
once as the first step in overcoming unbalanced re- 
ports. 

After much controversy we finally convinced the 
- owner a girl should be employed to count each indi- 
vidual dozen religiously. We insisted on an outside 
girl for the simple reason she would have no con- 
tacts in the mill which might persuade her to stray 
from the beaten path and give us only a partial re- 
port, which often happens in the best of mills. To 
a new girl one operator was like the rest and there 
would be no favoritism shown to any particular 
group. In fact, we firmly believe it was the only pos- 
sible way to receive the best for the money. 

What was brought to the light of day was a rev- 
elation! Out of a clear blue sky certain leggers 
were emphatically informed they were handing in as 
many as six short bundles out of ten. Perhaps the 
reader may think such a condition is impossible in 
this day and age but we know it really did exist in 
this mill. To those who have perhaps never operat- 
ed a knitting machine these tactics are called “fair 
fooling”, an expression that has not even penetrated 
into all sections because it is impossible to ‘fair 
fool” the management. 

The legs should be counted at the heels. One 
firm, to our knowledge, employed girls to count the 
dozens of legs and they used the welts as a medium 
of counting. This is a mistake because we observed 
eperators doubling over a welt, therefore the girl 
counted the same stocking twice. When the bundle 
was rolled the operator placed the “double” stocking 
to the outside where it was sure to be counted and 
the girl never knew the difference with the result 
there was still a large shortage of legs until the 
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trick was discovered. 

It is up to the man- 
agement to stop this 
sort of thing. One bad 
apple will spoil a whole 
barrel and if an operat- 
or who is really consci- 
entious observes his 
buddy continually run- 
ning in short bundles 
and getting away with 
it, it is only natural that 
he begin sto think him- 
self a fool and will do 
likewise unless he is 
really addicted to hon- 
esty to the extent it 
means more to him than 
the few cents he can 
make by “fair fooling.” 

After our discovery we informed the leggers that 
henceforth every dozen they turned in would be 
counted. Also, they would be allowed but one short 
bundle a week, all over that they would have to pay 
two for every stocking missing. 

We admit that it is possible for anyone to make 
a mistake but there is no excuse whatsoever for more 
than one short bundle a week and there are some 
whose theory is that they will not even accept that 
many. They are correct too, for operators are paid 
for full dozens, and should take time to count each 
bundle and see that they turn in the correct amount. 
So much for the leggers. 

Next, our attention settled on the footers. 
Through no fault of their own they were given their 
work at random, as many dozen as was on hand of 
the particular style they were running. This was a 
fatal mistake. Upon counting the footer’s work we 
also found there were not as many stockings coming 
back as had been distributed. From that moment 
on we insisted that each footer be given ten dozen at 
a time and he was responsible for the return of a 
like amount. We prohibited footers from giving a 
legger a bad stocking which could be topped on the 
legger, regardless of how great the need was for a 
legger to have a “long one” to get off a full set. If 
the footer had a stocking that was bad below the 
permitted topping line it was necessary for him to 
turn it back to the stock room and receive credit for 
it. Thereby, there was no chance for the footer to 
be short at all, and there was always a check as to 
how many legs he should have on hand. 

Just the simple matter of counting the stockings 
brought the loss from twelve hundred dozen down to 
about fifty dozen at the next inventory. This could 
be laid to human error, in other words mistakes in 
figuring. 

There is no doubt but that continually counting 
stockings day after day becomes a monotonous job so 
we eventually had three girls alternating after we 
got down to the facts. When they were not on that 
job they were doing something else which was nec- 
essary to the well-being of the plant. We also found 
that one hundred and fifty dozen an hour was a suf- 
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ficient number for them to check for beyond that 
number they would become careless because they 
had to hurry too much. We paid exactly twelve dol- 
lars a week to have the total production checked and 
it saved over eleven hundred dozen. So which was 
the cheapest, some six hundred dollars a year or a 
loss of eight thousand? 

Eventually, when we had work for the girl who 
was doing the counting we would only take five doz- 
en from each operator on that particular day, and 
of course they never knew which day that was going 
to be even if they had been informed of the fact that 
such was the case. So if your legs are missing, check 
and double check if necessary for it is more profit- 
able in the long run to do so. 


oo 


Crossed or Straight Belts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 122 of the November issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6755” has asked whether it is bet- 
ter to run a belt straight or crossed belt, which way it 
will pull best and stay cleanest, and which way it will 
last the longest. I assume that he refers to a single 
3/4,-inch leather belt for driving a hosiery knitting ma- 
chine and that the machine has a 7-inch driven pulley. 

It is always advisable to use a 7-inch or larger 
driver pulley, which will be as large as the driven pul- 
ley, because this size will give a good pulling surface— 
one much better than a smaller pulley. If the belt is 
run straight with the hair side next to the pulleys it 
will last longer. A belt running crossed will have 
slightly more traction or pulling surface because more 
of the belt contacts the pulley, but the friction caused 
by the sides of the belt rubbing together will almost 
offset any advantages gained by this extra surface 
contact. The crossed belt will probably keep cleaner 
than the straight belt as it will clean itself by rubbing 
together. 

The straight belt will last longer than the crossed 
belt. This can be proven by testing both ways. My 
preference is for the straight belt. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6869 


® 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6755” has asked among other 
questions one concerning the pulling power of straight 
and crossed belts. I will demonstrate my opinion by 
the sketches Figs. 1 and 2. It will be noted in Fig. 1 
that the natural course of the belt run on two pulleys 
of equal size is straight. In Fig. 2 the belts cross— 
using the same size pulleys to illustrate. 

My contention is that the crossed belt will have 
considerably more pulling power. In determining the 
actual percentage of increase in the pulling power, it 
would depend on the distance of the driver and driven 
pulleys from center to center. 

Using our illustrations, and assuming that the two 
pulleys are of 6-inch diameter, and are 36 inches 


apart, I figure the increase in actual pulling power by 
using a crossed belt to be approximately 16 per cent 
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as there will be %4-inch more belt on the two pulleys 
at two different points, making a belt surface contact 
to the pulleys of an additional three inches. 

The natural amount of the pulling or power surface 
of the belt on the pulleys, run straight, would equal 
the complete circumference of one pulley, which would 
be 18.84 inches. The added three inches gained by 
running the belt crossed would raise the pulling power 
approximately 16 per cent. It is my belief that the 
added surface of pulley should be counted both on the 
driver and the driven pulley, as the power would be 
produced or lost equally on either pulley. 

A crossed belt will naturally stay cleaner because 
the two surface sides of the belt continually rub each 
other, thus keeping the surface of the belt which con- 
tacts the pulley clean. However, the rub will not be 
sufficiently strong to wear the belt. 

I recommend using the crossed belt whenever pos- 
sible to do so. I can see no disadvantages other than 
the fact that in certain circumstances they would pos- 
sibly be harder to shift where idle pulleys or two-speed 
pulleys are being used. Of course, where there is a 
line of machines on each side of the driving shaft, it 
is only possible to cross the belts on one side. 

The foregoing ideas are offered only in assumption 
that “CONTRIBUTOR No 6755” has in mind running the 
common flat belt drive. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6871 
— ——__—. -@@—___---—— 


Radio and Talk-Back System 


Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 1183 Essex Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has introduced a new radio and talk-back 
system which is helpful to the operation of commer- 
cial establishments. It provides for radio, phono- 
graph, or voice amplification with as many as 40 out- 
lying stations. Desk type, it is attractively arranged 
in a modern walnut finished cabinet, embodying an 
8-inch audible monitor, 25-watt amplifier, radio tun- 
er, and phonograph turntable. Outlets provided for 
40 rooms, are controlled by the new key-type individ- 
ual switches, and also a master switch for emergency 


use. 
o 

The Cross-Index for all articles appearing in Corton dur- 
ing the year 1988 is available to subscribers having their 
complete file of the magazine for that year. This will be 
furnished without charge to subscribers upon request. The 
Cross-Index is only of value where a complete 1938 file is 
available, 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 





Ben S. May, executive of the May 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., has 
purchased the property in Greensboro, 
N. C., known as the Forbias Building. 
The lot is 28x150 feet and at present 
a one-story building is located there. 
It is understood that no immediate 
changes in the property are to _ be 
made. 


According to reports, W. F. Kineaid, 
Jr., Lineolnton, N. C., has purchased 
the silk mill a: Stanley, N. C., owned 
by Katterman and Mitchell Co., Ine., 
and is contemplating establishing a 
full-fashioned hosiery mill. It is un- 
derstood that he will replace the ob- 
solete machinery with new equipment. 


C. F. Smith, formerly superintendent 
of the Elizabeth James Mill No. 1, Ma- 
rion, N. C., has been engaged in an 
effort to form a stock company to take 
over and operate the men’s half-hose 
mill which C. F. James, owner, said 
he would liquidate. 


A proposal to establish a small ho- 
siery mill at Ahoskie, N. C., has been 
made by a Newport, Tenn., concern, ac- 
cording to reports. It is understood that 
a hosiery mill will move to Ahoskie 
should plans go through. 


Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., has awarded a contract to C. M. 
Ward for construction of a brick and 
steel sash building, 60x160 feet to pro- 
vide additional room for its finishing 
department. 


A new full-fashioned hosiery mill has 
opened at Bland, Va., and six full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines have been in- 
stalled. Other machines will be in- 
Stalled as soon as labor can be trained. 


A charter has been granted to the B. 
G. & D. Hosiery Company, Inc., Peters- 
burg, Va., to manufacture and sell ho- 
siery and other knit goods. F. W. Bev- 
ile is president. 





Substantial orders for Reading full- 
fashioned knitting machines of the lat- 
est type have been placed by promin- 
ent hosiery manufacturers on the Eurw- 
pean continent and in England. 


Devon-Sheer Hosiery Mills, Ine., Dun- 
ville, Pa., have made application for 
charter in Pennsylvania, and are con- 
sidering Danville as a possible site for 
the plant. 


Grenada Hosiery Mill, Grenada, 
Miss., has had plans drawn for an SOx 
100 foot addition to the present plant. 
The building will cost between $8,000 
and $10,000. 


Guy Sheeler, son of the late Harry 
W. Sheeler, founder of the IXL Ho- 
siery Mill, Robesonia, Pa., has taken 
over the management of the business 
since his father’s death. 


Plans are being negotiated so that 
the Stevens Hosiery Mills, Ine., Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., will have additional 
property upon which to expand the 
mill buildings. 


It is reported that J. Mack Hatch, 
Belmont, N. C., has conferred with citi- 
zens of Cherryville, N. C., in regard :») 
the establishment of a full-fashioned 
mill at Cherryville. 


G. & H. Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. ©. 
is building an $8,000 brick and steel 
building to house the plant, which will 
be moved from its present location on 
23rd St. 


The machinery and equipment of the 
May Hosiery Mill, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
has been moved to the company’s plant 
at Nashville. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has recently completed in- 
stallation of a f'uorescent lighting sys- 
tem. 
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Architect's rendering of proposed additton to be constructed at the Hanes 
Hosiery Mills Company, Winston-Salem, N. CC. The mill will contain 
194,740 square feet of floor space, and will embody latest developments in 
textile plamt construction, design and equipment. It will be used for the 
overations of pairing, stamping, folding, banding, boring and shipping and 
for warehousing. Albert H. Kahn, Inc., New Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich., are 
the architects and engineers. Construction work should start in May 
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Clarke Washington Industries, Ine.. 
Jackson, Ala., have opened bids for 
construction of a new building to house 
a hosiery mill proposed by the firm. 


North State Box Company, States- 
ville, N. C., will begin manufacturing 
boxes for the hosiery mills in the near 
future. 


Rutledge (Tenn.) Hosiery Mill is be- 
ing built. Rutledge is the county seat 
of Grainger county, near Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. €., will build a large addition to 
take care of increased business. It will 
be a 90x250 brick structure. 


Holt Hosiery Mill, Graham, N. € 
is installing two new single-unit full- 
fashioned machines. Six others will 


be installed as soon as possible. 


Myrtle Knitting Mills, Ine., Farm- 
ington, Conn., have applied for chart- 
er with authorized capital of $100,000. 


Thompson Knitting Mill, Lewistown, 
Pa., has installed new 42-gauge full- 
fashioned knitting machines. 


Dunn (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Ine., 
has been incorporated for $50,060, with 
$1,500 being subscribed. 

Quitman (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. will 
add to its present machinery a battery 
of loopers and seamers. 

Josephine Mills, Ine., Marion, N. C., 
has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 


Vanette Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Tex.., 
will build a new addition to the plant 
and will install 10 additional machines. 


Loma Knit Works, Ince., 
Mich., has been incorporated. 


Detroit, 


Asheville (N. C.) Hosiery Company 
is expanding the Knitting department. 
—_— > . 

Vacuum Cup Pulleys 

Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Company, 
Ine., 12556 Grand River Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., has available a standard line of 
vacuum cup pulleys, made up under 
production methods in large quantities, 
and at lower prices. All have the 
standard keyway and setscrew, and the 
right size hub for each bore. Aceord- 
ing to the company, the vacuum cup 
pulley eliminates belt slippage because 
the belt is sealed to the pulley by the 
vacuum cup. Tight stretching of the 
helts is unnecessary, thereby increasing 
the life of the belt. There is said to he 
no power loss in heavy shock loads 
and the pulleys do not wear down or 
uneven, thereby eliminating pulley r->- 
placement expense. 

















TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Manufacturers Squeezed Between Higher Silk Prices, New Wage 
Minima And Resistance to Higher Hosiery Prices—Spring 
Underwear Fair But Fall Orders Slow—War Scare And 
Cold Weather Retarding Influences—Moderniza- 
tion More Important 

Philadelphia, April 15, 1939 

HAT THE EARLIER ADVANCES in silk were no flash in the pan was 

proved this month when a new and nine-year peak for this com- 

modity was reached. This peak topped that of early March by a 
considerable margin and means that many hosiery manufacturers will 
have to pay even more than they had counted on for silk and yet one 
large branded mill has announced that it will make no change in 
hosiery prices during May at least. Seamless women’s lines have been 
advanced up to 20 cents a dozen and other hosiery lines are higher if 
not on account of silk then due to the wages and hours minimum wage 
recommendations which will increase costs especially for mills making 
lower priced lines. With wages and taxes fixed uniformly and so high 
this means that manufacturers that have the most efficient plants, 
labor and machinery, will offer the best competition in the market. 
Hosiery demand so far this year has been very good notwithstanding 
serious outside handicaps such as war scares and while underwear opera- 
tions are better than a year ago these mills report that fall orders have 
been slow in developing. Wages and hours minimum regulations are vital 
considerations for them also. 


. eer 
Full-Fashioned EY 
The continuing advance in silk is {r ' J 
the chief worry that full-fashioned ho- ) \ ae 2. 
siery manufacturers have because de- G4 KG WS 
mand for their goods so far this year Way 3/ a 
has been very satisfactory as a whole. TP 


They are concerned that the advance 
in silk will shortly make it necessary 
for them to raise their prices and this 
in turn may make it necessary for a 
change in the present retail price tags, 
69 cents, 79 cents and up which have 
been so well liked by consumers. In- 
dications are these prices in the fall 
will be up about 5 
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5 cents a pair. Re- 
tailers and jobbers while seeing the 
justification for the coming advances 
assert that they are not in position to 
buy goods ahead in order to protect 
themselves. They will take the advance 
in stride and pass it on but now show 
no worry on this score. Two-way 
stretch top hosiery for women is mak- 
ing a hit. Another retail good line has 
been the run-resist seamless silks that 
sell for around 50 cents per pair but 
full-fashioned men say they do not 
fear such competition, asserting it is 


change has come in full-fashioned as 
yet. One branded mill has announced 
that it will make no change at least 
during May and this, although not as- 
suredly, May mean no general change 
at least for another month but fire- 
works in silk could change this before. 
The passing of the seasonal peak in 
demand for full-fashioned is causing 
manufacturers to be less anxious to 
follow silk up to its present heights but 
most mills are not in possession of 
much silk ahead. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Men’s half-hose has not been as ac- 
tive as some other sections of the 
market, jobbers reporting that the 
spurt in such lines of the latter half 
of 1938 did not carry through the first 
quarter of this year. February pro- 
duction of them by the mills was un- 
der that for the same 1938 month and 
production for the first two months 
this year was slightly under that for 









With spring and summer ahead, the trend is toward casual cloths. Above 
are shown two new styles in sports shirts made of Durasheen, a circular knit 
fabric of the flat type in fine, rich-looking mercerized cotton, perfect for outer- 


old seamless business and not inroadS wear. The colors are fresh-looking, feminine, and flattering. The styles are 
on full-fashioned. Prices of low-end perfect play-mates for slacks, shorts or the new skating-type skirts. A crew neck 


full-fashioned lines have strengthened 


with softening self collarette distinguishes one model. The other boasts a sim- 
ple, smart boat neck of double thickness fabric cleverly made as a yoke. Fea. 


on account of silk but no general price tured in Coraldust, Surfblu, Sundawn, or White. Courtesy Munsingwear, Inc. 
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the same two months a year previous 
while in some other lines such as full- 
fashioned and seamless for women the 
reverse was true. With new and high- 
er wage levels in prospect for many 
knitters turning out such lines indica- 
tions are that the low-end merchan- 
dise at least will have to be advanced 
by the latter half of the year but this 
prospect is not bringing advance cov- 
erage into the market except in a few 
instances where large chain buyers 
want some goods ahead. Department 
stores have been featuring the cheaper 
lines selling around 20 cents per pair 
and report that a large percentage of 
their business has been in such lines. 
Cold weather has been against early 
activity in spring styles and especially 
in the short socks with elastic tops in 
which a good share of the coming 
months’ business will be centered, this 
being a decided style trend of recent 
seasons, 


Seamless 


Women’s seamless lines have been 
marked up on account of the drastic 
advance in raw silk, the advances be- 
ing more marked than in full-fashioned 
lines. The advances have not been 
large enough as yet to make any im- 
portant change in the retail price tick- 
ets of seamless but if this movement 
in the raw market with higher wage 
levels is maintained then additional 
advances will have to come from the 
mills and make the consumer pay 
more. Advances to date have been ab- 
sorbed by knitters and jobbers or re- 
tailers. Some lines of silk seamless 
have been advanced 20 cents per dozen. 
Production of seamless lines has been 
about on a par with the same time a 
year previous with the first two 
months’ production being about 10 per 
cent larger than a year ago. Indica- 
tions are prices of these lines will stiff- 
en as the year goes on and demand will 
continue relatively good. Anklets have 
been selling actively with production 
running considerably ahead of the 
Same time a year ago. Retailers are 
stocking up with spring numbers and 
jobbers are doing well in them. Prices 
are higher with sharp advances having 
been made in the low-end merchandise. 
Jobbers say indications are 10cent 
anklets will be hit hardest in the way 
of increases. 


Underwear 


This branch of the industry had two 
good months, January and February, 
when compared with a year ago but 
since demand has been less active. 
There has been a lack of general cover- 
age in fall lines while most mills re- 
port having done well in the spring 
numbers. During the first two months 





FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by ‘‘Cotton’s’’ market correspondent. ) 
Philadelphia, April 15, 1939 

The situation in Europe has made necessary revisions in forecasts 
made earlier this year. These were to the effect that after a relatively 
short period of industry moving sideways the rising trend of the latter 
part of 1938 would be resumed although at a less active pace. The 
destruction of confidence throughout the world by the threats of war 
among the major powers has made it necessary to revise conservatively 
downward expectations of the volume of business to be expected during 
the next few months and possibly for the year. 

Destruction of confidence to a great degree was reflected in the 
drastic lowering of stock and bond quotations here and abroad and this 
in turn makes the second reason for predicting that it will take some 
time to remove uncertainty in businessmen’s minds. Buying will be on 
a more hand-to-mouth basis than we have predicted heretofore even 
though fundamentally there are reasons for looking forward to better 
times in text*les where in general the inventory position has been fur- 
ther improved and the trade is generally liquid. War abroad would 
mean an interval of liquidation and declining prices but this period 
would not be nearly so severe as we had at the outbreak of the World 
War and thereafter American bus‘ness could be expected to expand but 
also not so much as at that time. 

Although textile manufacturers have begun to feel the effects of 
this threat the hosiery industry has been in the forefront in maintaining 
its operations at a very good pace. Production of all types of hosiery 
in the first two months was higher than the same two in 1938 and get- 
ting up to make a good comparison with 1937. The same cannot be 
said of underwear where more mills have been draggy and new business 
slow. For these branches of the industry the outlook is slightly less 
rosy until general confidence is restored but with prices remain‘ng firm 
in view of high silk for hosiery and the new wage minima that may be 
shortly announced. 

The outlook in silk prices, that have reached a nine-year peak, will 
remain strong for months ahead due to the need of American mills to 
cover and also the strong statistical position of this commodity. Earlier 
predictions prices would ease late this spring must be deferred due to 
the strong statistics of production, stocks and consumption here and in 
Japan. Cotton prices will remain where they are unless the Govern- 
ment does the unexpected and lets go of its huge holdings at low prices. 
Wool is easy but no important decline is expected in view of the gen- 
eral steadiness of the world markets. 

Purchasers of textile commodities and yarns are pursuing a cau- 
tious buying policy and it is best for them to maintain such practices 
until the situation here and abroad gets brighter. There does not seem 
to be in prospect any runaway situation and this applies to silk in 
which the situation got away from American knitters but which now 
can best be handled on a hand-to-mouth basis. Higher hosiery prices 
will have to point the way out for knitters rather than taking a chance 
on the commodity price holding or going higher to make money for 
them. 








tion was about one-third higher than a 
year 
above what they consider normal for 
this time of the year. 


this year in many instances produc- are confronted with important deci- 
sions. These mills are confronted with 
the need of raising their hosiery prices 


previous and about 9 per cent 


The April com- 





immediately or else seeing their profit 
margins narrow during the balance of 


parison will be less favorable than 
that. Cold weather has been a handi- 
cap to immediate season business, and 
while knitters had early orders on 
these lines that were shipped the dam- 
age to retail business hurts neverthe- 
less. There has been some coverage 
in fall lines because of the fear of 
higher prices coming as result of the 
higher wage minima but this has not 
been general. Prices have not changed 
in fall lines from the opening level but 
talk is general that due to narrow lim- 
its for knitters these will have to come 
before the year is much older. 


Silk Advance Disturbs 
Hosiery Manufacturers 


The exceptional strength in raw silk 
over the last month has now reached 
a point where hosiery manufacturers 


the spring season. Manufacturers of 
women’s seamless silk hosiery have 
been quick to pursue the policy of ad- 
vaneing prices of their merchandise, 
some of them having recently put into 
effect 20-cent advances on silk seam- 
less and while a large volume of busi- 
ness has not yet been placed at the 
full advances a fair volume of goods 
has already been moved at slightly 
higher levels than a month ago. It is 
far easier for these manufacturers to 
obtain advances in the middle of the 
Season than it is for the full-fashioned 
section of the industry. 

Although there is every justification 
for full-fashioned hosiery manufactur 
ers immediately placing advances of 35 
to 50 cents a dozen in effect at the 
least there are indications that aside 
from scattered advances in low-end 
coods there will be no genera! price 
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advance in the market at this time. 
The most important reason for making 
this assertion was the announcement 
that the market heard that Julius 
Kayser & Co. had decided not to take 
any action at this time and that they 
would continue their present list until 
the end of May. Ralph H. Baruth, 
vice-president in charge of sales at 
Kayser, confirmed the fact that the line 
had been opened for May without ad- 
vances. AS Kayser generally takes the 
lead in so far as branded full-fashioned 
prices are concerned, its decision was 
seen as postponing not only advances 
on other branded lines but possibly the 
hoped-for adjustments on unbranded 
merchandise. It appears probable only 
that individual style that are out of 
line in price will be marked up at this 
time. 


Hosiery Executives 
Look for Price Increases 


Joseph Haines, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inec., said, 
“The wholesale selling price of full- 
fashioned silk hosiery is definitely due 
for an advance.” Mr. Haines said there 
are two reasons for advancing prices, 
the increased cost of silk and the high 
likelihood of a 40-cent minimum wage 
for the full-fashioned section of the in- 
dustry. The manufacturers have not 
been able to secure advanced prices 
but he declared the writing is on the 
wall. “The silk advance came very 
slowly,’ he continued. “Had it been a 
precipitous rise or a predictable mark- 
up, owing, for instance, to a poorer 
crop, manufacturers would have been 
well covered and hosiery selling prices 
of the moment might have been held 
for several months in the hopes that 
values might slip back to their old po- 
sition. The slow creeping up of the 
silk market caught most all mills with 
short supplies. Some are covered for 
a few months but the general average 
as far as can be ascertained is much 
short of that. The present level of the 
raw silk market has been slowly ob- 
tained by the process of quiet, steady 
and orderly advance and gives strong 
evidence of at least maintaining its 
present position. 

“On the present basis of silk, whole- 
sale prices on hosiery should be raised 
oo to OU cents per dozen in accordance 
with gauge and thread. The other 
‘ause for advances is not so imminent. 
The hosiery industry committee that 
has just submitted its recommenda- 
tions to the wage and hour adminis- 
trator, Elmer F. Andrews, was unani- 
mous in recommending a 40 cent per 
hour minimum in the full-fashioned 
inills. That figure will make the pay- 
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rolls higher and add an extra item to 
the cost of hosiery. The 40 cent mini- 
mum is a desirable factor in the in- 
dustry, it will bring labor costs in all 
mills more nearly in line.” 

Increases of about 10 cents per pair 
for silk hose at retail were declared 
necessary, early in April, by T. R. 
Durham, secretary of the Southern Ho- 
siery Manufacturers Association. He 
declared even before the last spurt in 
silk that hosiery prices should be ad- 
vanced at least 50 cents per dozen. He 
also called attention to the coming 40 
cents an hour minimum wages as an- 
other factor that must be considered in 
setting prices on new orders. Mr. Dur- 
ham also said mills selling their goods 
in the gray to be finished by other 
plants have likewise suffered from the 
high cost of silk and have had to cur- 
tail production and will not be able to 
operate on full schedules until the 
price of their product is advanced. 


Apex Wins Important 
Suit Against 
Hosiery Union 


A verdict assessing damages of $237,- 
310.85 which was immediately tripled 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
against the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, Branch No. 1, and 
its president, William Leader, was re- 


UL, PECCTTALCOUU UTA TEETER ETE 


Steaming and Finishing Machine 
The Tubular Textile Machinery Cor- 
poration, New York City, makers of 
Tube-Tex machinery, has announced a 
new Tube-Tex high speed steaming and 
finishing machine, designed for warp 
knit, sewn tubular, and circular knit- 
ted fabrics. It handles cotton, rayon, 
woolens and mixtures at speeds up to 
40 yards per minute. Designs and 
stripes are finished absolutely straight 
and free from distortion. This latter 
feature is made possible by the recent 
development of what they call a strip- 
er, which is an internal belt conveyor 
which puts each stitch into the same 





turned in the Federal District Court 
here on April 3 in the Apex Hosiery 
Company sit-down strike case which 
has attracted national attention during 
the last two years. Total damages of 
$711,392.55 were increased by the or- 
der of Judge William H. Kirkpatrick 
that the defendants pay a fee of $25,- 
OOO to the Apex attorney, court costs 
will also be charged against the de- 
fendants if the verdict is upheld and 
in this connection union counsel has 
stated that an appeal to the higher 
courts would be made. <A jury com- 
posed of eight women and four men de- 
cided that the union and its president 
were responsible for damage to the 
above amount suffered by the company 
as a result of a 48-day sit-down strike 
started at the Apex plant on May 6, 
1937. 

Three other officers of Branch 1, 
Joseph Burge, vice-president; Ulysses 
Brown, secretary, and Harry Ohmeig, 
treasurer, were absolved of responsibil- 
ity by the jury which deliberated less 
than four hours and a half. Union at- 
torneys attacked the verdict, asserting 
labor’s right to strike would be seri- 
ously restricted if manufacturers could 
bring suit, claiming that every strike 
was a conspiracy to restrict interstate 
commerce within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act. It is understood to be 
the largest amount of damages ever 
rendered in a labor case in this coun- 


perfect alignment as when it left the 
knitting machine. The striper carries 
the sides of the fabric at controlled 
variable speed. This gives complete 
control of the cross lines in the fin- 
ished roll. The machine itself has a 
double steaming arrangement and ad- 
justable pressure arrangement on the 
calender rolls which permits change in 
pressure as well as complete roll sep- 
aration. One man handles a machine 
at speeds from five to 40 yards per 
minute. Uniform width from end to 
end is insured. The machine is equipped 
with a variable speed drive adjustable 
while in motion. Standard machine 
handles all widths up to 38 
inch tubes. Warp knit fabries 
may be finished up to 60 inch 
tubes or up to 120 inch flat 
form. The sewn edge of warp 
knit fabrics is trimmed off by 
a special cutter. H. W. Butter- 
worth and Sons Company, 
Philadelphia, is manufactur- 
ing licensee. 


Left: Tube-Tex Machine 
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try, although it was considerably un- 
der the amount for which Apex origi- 
nally sued the union but which were 
reduced during the thirteen-day trial. 
Damages were itemized as follows by 
the jury: loss of Apex profits during 
occupancy of the plant by the strikers, 
$24,000; physical damage to the plant 
and equipment from May 7 to June 23, 
$82,644.59; overhead expenses incurred 
by the company during the strike, 
$102,667.26; loss of profits after the 
strike by reason of the fact that for 
several weeks after the strikers left 
the company could not operate, $21,- 
000: loss of seasonable merchandise, 


a> 


$4,125: loss of elastic webbing, $2,574. 


The jury found that the union ac- 
tually authorized the seizure and oc- 
cupation of the company’s plant by the 
sit-down strikers and that the union, 
after actual knowledge, ratified the 
seizure and occupation of the plant. 
After the trial Apex attorneys an- 
nounced that they would not move to 
collect under the verdict until after the 
appeal had been decided by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. It was testified that 
only eight of the 2,500 Apex employes 
were members of the union when the 
strike was ca'led and that only about 
100 had attended a meeting at which 
authority was given to call it. The 
company’s suit for more than $1,000,- 
(OO against Philadelphia County for 
alleged failure to provide adequate po- 
lice protection will be heard in Chester 
County courts on a date not yet set. 


Oscar Nebel 


Reorganization Meets 
with Objections 


A tentative plan for reorganization 
of Osear Nebel Company, Inc., manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned hosiery with 
headquarters at Hatboro, Pa., and 
plants also at Verona and Staunton, 
Va., was filed in the Federal District 
Court at Philadelphia by Harry E. 
Schoenhut, its president, and George 
McHugh, who had been previously ap- 
pointed trustees of the debtor concern. 
A vital part of the plan contemplates 
the organization of a new corporation 
and the procurement of a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to liquidate the claims of general 
creditors, preferred creditors and ad- 
ministration expenses and furnish the 
new company with some working cap- 
ital. A survey of the company’s finan- 
cial condition, the trustees reported, 
showed there is no equity in the as- 
sets for the hundred thousand shares 
of common stock, consequently these 
shareholders have no “interests” in the 
proposed reorganization. 

These plans were interrupted when 


charges were made in court by Mrs. 
Meta Nebel, chief common stockholder 
of the Oscar Nebel Company, in which 
Mrs. Nebel charged that the debtor 
concern is not insolvent and that its 
petition for reorganization was not 
filed in good faith. The court imme- 
diately instructed Referee John M. Hill 
to make an investigation of these 
charges and after they have been com- 
pleted to report back to the court. The 
appointment of Harry Schoenhut and 
George McHugh as trustees was made 
permanent. The court instructed that 
McHugh is to have exclusive authority 
to decide all matters of policy and 
Schoenhut is to restrict himself to the 
technical end of the business. The 
main basis of Mrs. Nebel’s complaint 
is that the company has been misman- 
aged and that its financial condition 
has been exaggerated so that through 
the reorganization 
mon stock holders would be eliminated. 


Nolde & Horst in 


Negotiations with 


Burlington Mills 


J. Spencer Love, president of Bur- 


proceedings com- 


lington Mills Corp., said that negotia- 
tions between representatives of his 
firm and Nolde & Horst have been un- 
der way for sometime. On the basis 
of information obtained up to the pres- 
ent time it has been stated that ar- 
rangements call for a closely coopera- 
tive relationship under 
Nolde & Horst Sales Co. will function 
as sole representative of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mills of the Burlington 


which the 


croup now in course of erection, in the 
same sense in which the Nolde & Horst 
Sales Co, functions as merchandiser 
and distributor for the Nolde & Horst 
Co. of Reading, Pa. The Burlington 
group is one of the largest in the in- 
dustry so that this project is receiving 
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much attention. The 
ect is one of the most ambitious vet 
conceived by the southern hosiery in- 
dustry. There will be at least six mills 
to be built under the program, some 
in Virginia and the others in North 
Carolina. 
be operated in cooperation with Thom- 
as J. Wallner, president of the Wallner 
Silk Hosiery Mills, and Virginia Maid 
Hosiery Mills at Pulaski, Va. 


surlington proj- 


Some of the plants are to 


Interstate Officers 


Denounced by S. E. C. 


Although holding it was unnecessary 
further to suspend or withdraw the 
common stock registration of the In- 
terstate Hosiery Mills, 
New York Curb Exchange, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission recent- 


inc... on the 


lv severely criticized the company’s 
Inanagement for not properly recording 
its inflated financial statements for 
1934, 1935 and 1936. Reinstatement of 
the company’s stock was recommended 
after a lengthy investigation into In- 
terstate’s financial affairs. The con- 
duct of the management indicated a 
complete abdication of 
the commission said, adding that ac- 


responsibility 


countants’ certificates are required not 
as a substitute for management's ac- 
counting of its stewardship but as a 
check upon that accounting. Respon- 
sibility for the over-statements was ac- 
cepted by an employee of Interstate 
accountants, Raymond Marien, who is 
now serving a term of two and a half 
to five years in prison on a forgery 
charge. The S. E. C. found no com- 
plicity with Marien by any of the off- 
cers, directors or employees of Inter- 
state and it was also stated that ac- 
counting firm also could not be fairly 
charged with negligence. Trading in 
Interstate’s common stock on the New 
York Curb Exchange was suspended on 
February 15, 1938. 
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The above illustration is a graphic description of the new Qik-Fold box, 
recently developed by the Old Dominion Box Company, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. It can be shipped flat and easily opened and assembled . . 
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Japanese Hosiery 
Imports Gain 


Imports of cotton hosiery from Ja- 
pan for the first two months of the 
present year amounted to 121,587 doz- 
ens which is more than double the ar- 
rivals of the same period last year, 
amounting to 53,400 dozens. These fig- 
ures are taken from the Department 
of Commerce report and analyzed by 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. Some significance was 
attributed to this increase, especially 
in the imports of cotton hose from 
Japan in view of the expected increase 
by July 1 of minimum wages in do- 
mestic seamless mills. The higher min- 
imum recommended by the _ hosiery 
committee of 3214 cents an hour for 
seamless mills is expected to effect 
more severely mills making such lines 
as 10-cent socks which is the type of 
merchandise offering the larger com- 
petitive chances for the Japanese-made 
merchandise. 


British Reciprocal 
Treaty without 
Immediate Effect 


After a study of the first two months 
of operation of the reciprocal treaty 
agreement between this country and 
the United Kingdom, the hosiery indus- 
try sees no material benefits in the 
way of larger exports to England. The 
same holds true for the agreement with 
Canada. The National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers has found that 
exports by domestic manufacturers of 
women’s full-fashioned silk hosiery to 
the United Kingdom were 8,647 dozen 
pairs for January and February this 
year, the first two months under the 
operation of the agreement, while a 
year ago they were 8,118 dozens. For 
the first two months of 1937 the ex- 
ports were 10,168 dozens. The tariff 
agreement lowered duty on silk hosiery 
from America to the United Kingdom 
and it was hoped that some material 
gain would be felt to make up for the 
lower rates granted+on wool hosiery 
from England. The association can 
see no effects up to that time. The 
Canadian rates against hosiery from 
this country were also lowered but 
evidently not enough to make any ma- 
terial difference in the volume of trade 
of domestic manufacturers of that mar- 
ket. 








Hosiery Industry Uses 
Three-fourths of Silk 


In February raw silk consumption by 
the United States hosiery industry ac- 
counted for 73.4 per cent of the total 
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deliveries to American mills. This per- 
centage, while higher in than recent 
months, has been averaging lower than 
a year ago. For the first eight months 
of the current silk season consumption 
by the hosiery trade constituted 64.5 
per cent of the total American mill de 
liveries in 1938-39 compared with 72 
per cent in 1937-38. With silk reach- 
ing new high levels some in the hosiery 
trade feel that the percentage used by 
the hosiery industry will now remain 
around its present basis due to the 
switching of some woven fabrics into 
rayon. 


Hose Workers, Mills 
Would Save Million 


by Revision of Tax 


By the proposed revision of the So- 
cial Security Act as endorsed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and second- 
ed by President Roosevelt, the 140,000 
hosiery workers and their industry 
will save approximately one million 
dollars next year, the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers has 
estimated. The association said that 
the recommended changes in the act 
are highly desirable and it is hoped 
that this important move on the part 
of the Administration will be followed 
by other equally practical steps to im- 
prove business conditions. 


Charge Sport Wear 
Plant Broke Pay Law 


Federal Wage and Hour Administra- 
tor Elmer F. Andrews has filed charges 
in the United States District Court 
against Sport Wear Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
of violating the wage and hour law at 
its Etowah, Tenn., plant and asked the 
court for an injunction compelling the 
company to comply with the law par- 
ticularly for the payment of the mini- 
mum hourly rate of 25 cents. The 
company manufactures cotton’ sport 
hose and besides the Etowah plant has 
mills in Philadelphia and at New Cum- 
berland, Pa. No date has been set for 
a hearing. 


Union Mills Order 
New Hosiery Machines 


According to the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers the effects of 
the union’s efforts to bring new ma- 
chinery into the organized sections of 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry are 
indicated in a recent announcement of 
new machine orders made by one com- 
pany. More than half of a hundred 
machines ordered from this one com- 
pany in recent weeks will go to union 
mills. The 24-machine order of the 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. was _ the 
largest listed while Nolde & Horst, 
Reading, have placed an order for 12 
machines. Other union mills listed as 
ordering equipment of this one type 
included Largman, Gray & Co., Croy- 
don, Pa.; Penrose Hosiery Mills, Phil- 
adelphia; Bethayres Knitting Mills, 
Bethayres, Pa.: and the Fox Chase 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia. An order 
of 12 machines has been placed by the 
Van Raalte Co. but the statement did 
not indicate whether these would go 
into the mill at Boonton, N. J., or that 
in Athens, Tenn. All of the orders in- 
dicated have been for 2S-section leg- 
gers and 30-section footers. The union 
believes along with manufacturers in 
Pennsylvania that due to new condi- 
tions in the state the exodus of manu- 
facturers to the South has been 
brought under control and that manu- 
facturers in Pennsylvania will be able 
to compete to better advantage than 
for many years with other sections of 
the country. 


Hosiery Union Plans 
New York Convention 


The 1939 convention of American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers will be 
held in New York September 18. New 
York won out as the convention city 
over Indianapolis when it was pointed 
out that the World’s Fair would be un- 
der way there and this would bring a 
larger attendance. The executive board 
of the union also unanimously resolved 
to declare unalterable opposition to all 
current proposals to amend the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act. Last year’s 
convention was held in Charlotte. 


Whitman New Head 


of Outerwear Group 


Roger W. Whitman, American Ho- 
siery Co., was elected president for the 
coming year of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association. Mr. Whitman 
will also act as New England repre- 
sentative of the organization. New 
vice-president elected with the terri- 
tories they represent were: Ben Schan- 
zer of Henry Schanzer & Sons for the 
Eastern district: William Portner, 
Franklin Sweater Mills for Philadel- 
phia; I. B. Davies, Bradley Knitting 
Co. for the Western section; Oscar 
Fishel, Standard Knitting Co. for 
Cleveland and E. W. Stewart, Pacific 
Knitting Mills, for the Coast. 

Other officers chosen were Harold R. 
Lhowe, re-elected executive director, 
Adoloph J. Farber, treasurer, and Sid- 
ney S. Korzenik, executive secretary. 

The new president said: “Our sweat- 
ers are in direct competition with Eng- 
lish imports to a very large degree.” 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


ALABAMA 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


ANY STANDARD TWIST, PLY or 
PUT-UP IN ALL NUMBERS FROM 4's 
TO 30's. CAN BE READILY SUPPLIED 
IN CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 


YARNS 


FOR KNITTING, WEAVING 
OR INSULATING 


SELLING AGENTS 
WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHARLOTTE, PHILADELPHIA 
AMSTERDAM, CHICAGO, CHATTANOOGA 
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When there is an even choice between competitive 
products, the product with the most appealing pack- 
age is generally chosen. This, plus the fact that 
packages with consumer appeal often create sales 
of themselves, makes the consideration of packaging 
an important one. 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT, TOO 


Old Dominion maintains an art and creative staff for designing packages with 
unusual appeal. Modern trends in design are studied, competitive purchasing 
analyzed and public acceptance guaged in creating every design. This service 
is yours without obligation. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Charlotte |! 3 Kinston, N. C 
Asheboro. N. C 

























Rack Welt 
Mesh Designs 
3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Rubber Lay-In 
Picot Edge 
3 & 4 Color Yarn Changes 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelyrhia, Pa. 
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He noticed he said that such imports 
were being landed here at a_ price 
which had lowered the level at which 
domestic products could be sold. The 
tariff was nevertheless lowered at the 
beginning of this year and during the 
first two months of the operation it 
was stated that imports valued at more 
than $5.00 a pound had increased so 
that the association reiterated its op- 
position to the present reciprocal trade 
treaty with Great Britain. 


Durene Yarn 
Shipments Increase 


The Durene Association of America 
through its president, Dean Hill, re- 
ports favorable progress of its knitted 
cotton underwear promotion campaign. 
There are more than twenty-two un- 
derwear manufacturers identifying 
their Durene garments with identifica- 
tion tickets and stickers. Mr. Hill in- 
dicated increased interest in the Du- 
rene identification plan on the part of 
retail stores. Discussing the 1939 pros- 
pects of the mercerizing industry, Mr. 
Hill reported that the first eight weeks 
of 1989 showed shipments of Durene 
yarn 36 per cent ahead of the same 
eight weeks of 1938. While admitting 
that shipments of mercerized yarn 
were at a low ebb in the first half of 
1939 it was pointed Out that shipments 
during the first eight weeks this year 
were 14 per cent ahead of the average 
of the previous three years for the 
same period. Claiming that this in- 
crease is due somewhat to the _ in- 
ereased demand from underwear man- 
ufacturers due to the growing recogni- 
tion of the double absorption and evap- 
oration powers of Durene, Mr. Hill 
stated that a new use for this yarn is 
also accountable for part of the in- 
crease. Durene is now being used ex- 
tensively in women’s shoe _ factories. 
Increased use is noted in children’s 
knitted sweaters and pull-overs. 


High Court Backs 


Picket Injunction 


A Common Pleas Court preliminary 
injunction prohibiting “unlawful pick- 
eting’’ at the Yale Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, was upheld by the State 
Supreme Court sitting at Pittsburgh, in 
a case followed closely by both labor 
and industry. The essential question 
was whether a union could picket a 
plant where there was no strike, solely 
for the purpose of organization. The 
injunction was directed against the 
Knit Goods Workers’ Union, Local 190. 
Action of the high court was affirma- 
tion that the grounds upon which the 
lower court issued the injunction were 
reasonable. 
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Acquisition of 
Bare Rubber Patents 

Seott & Williams, Inc., have ac- 
quired from Lawson Products, Ine., 
John Lawson and Robert H. Lawson, 
the exclusive rights to their inven- 
tions for fabrics and garments incor- 
porating elastic threads and devices 
for supplying threads under a prede- 
termined constant stretch. 

The inventions assigned include the 
John Lawson fabric patent 2,009,361, 
two patent applications for supporting 
garments for which the fabric of pat- 
ent 2,009,361 is particularly adapted, 
and two patent applications for thread 
supplying devices. ‘These inventions 
make practicable for the first time the 
use of bare rubber threads in knitting. 
Kxhaustive tests have proved the use 
of bare rubber—by means of these in- 
ventions — entirely satisfactory for 
foundation garments, swim suits, va- 
rious types of outerwear, underwear, 
etc. 

By means of Scott & Williams’ re- 
cently developed yvarn change attach- 
ment, bare rubber thread can be intro- 
duced and removed from the knitting 
wherever desired. Fabrics so knit— 
regardless of the amount of shaping 
employed—can be cut and sewed as 
readily as non-rubber fabric. 


» 


Test Developed for Comparison 
of Full-Fashioned Knitting 
Needles 

By making accelerated beard wear 
tests and brittleness tests, knitting 
needles may be compared for their 
service performance. The = spring 
beard needles are tested by selecting 
15 needles from each group to be com- 
pared and mounting the needles in a 
needle bar base. An eccentric shaft is 
rubbed against the beards of the nee- 
dles, closing them completely every 
revolution, thus simulating closely the 
action of the needles in a knitting ma- 
chine. The needles are examined and 
measured before mounting and are sub- 
sequently examined and measured aft- 
er three test periods. 

Ist test period—1.5 million’ beard 
closings, 

2nd test period—10 million beard 
closings. 

Ssrd_ test period—18 million beard 
closings. 

Results are given in percentage of 
needles showing wear. 

srittleness test is made on _ both 
beards and shafts. The brittleness of 
the beard is measured by determining 
the angle at which the beard breaks 
off when raised from the shaft. The 
brittleness of the shaft is determined 
by bending the shaft 90 degrees in a 
plane perpendicular to the plane of the 
beard and measuring the angle of per- 


manent set in degrees. 

From these tests, comparisons can 
be made as to expected service of full- 
fashioned knitting needles.—U. S. Test- 
ing Company, Inc. 
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Knitting Exhibition to be 
Held in England 


Announcement has been made by the 
“Textile Recorder” that an exhibition 
of hosiery and knitting machinery and 
accessories will be held at Granby 
Halls, Leicester, England, from Octo- 
ber 11-21 of this year. 
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Machine for ''Banner-Elastic'’ Tops 

Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. L., 
now has a new machine for making 
‘“Banner-Lastic’, termed the No. 28EH, 
it is a 3%-inch 220-needle, 48-gauge, &- 
step wrap stripe. The machine pro- 
duces a top with two-way stretch, 
which grips the leg securely, and is 
said to stay up and cause no discom- 
fort to the wearer. According to the 
manufacturer, previous troubles, such 
as not being able to stretch the top far 
enough and breaking the elastic yarn 
when the top is stretched over the in- 
step, have all been eliminated. The 
stretch can be regulated as desired and 
regardless of the width to which the 
top is stretched, the base fabric will 
break before the elastic yarn. 


o 


Grosse Joins 
Wallner Mills 
WILLIAM M. GRossE, for many years 
superintendent of the Greensboro (N. 
C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, has 
resigned his position to become produc- 
tion manager of mills of the Wallner 





Mr. Grosse 


interests located at Marion, Va., and 
Chilhowie, Va. Mr. Grosse is a prac- 
tical mill executive and has graduated 
in a course in industrial management 
from the LaSalle University. At the 
present he is taking an advanced course 
in bsiness management with the La- 
Salle University. He is succeeded at 
Greensboro by GEORGE LYNCH, formerty 
supervisor of the knitting department 
of this plant. 
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Incorporated 
1894 


Established 
1838 


MERROW 


way ty + 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 








Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt : 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines en your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting lts Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, Bex 895 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TITITITTILLL LETT LLL LLL LL ELLE TALL 
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The beauty that lies dormant in all 
quality hosiery is brought to vibrant life 
by the magic of DuraBond Hosiery 
Finishes. Clear and gossamer sheer, soft 
to the look and touch . . . smoky dull 
... the life of the silk sealed in for miles 
more wear... hosiery DuraBond Fin- 
ished has every appeal to make more 


sales, more rapidly—for you! 
SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


MFRS. TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES 
COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., PHILA., PA. 
ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


YOU CAN HAVE 
BETTER KNITTING YARNS 


USE THIS KEY TO 
PROPER REGAIN AND 
EVEN RUNNING YARNS 


Developed out of our 


IS years’ experience 


with spinners, conver- 







ters, and knitters ... 
for conditioning, softening and twist- 
setting of carded and combed grey yarns, 
mercerized, dyed and bleached yarns .. . 
Laurel Emulsions and Softeners, when ap- 
plied over roller troughs on cone winders, 
quilling frames, or twisters, will produce 


even running yarns. 


Let us suggest the right Laurel Emulsion 
or Softener for your purpose ... and the 
best method of application. Shall we have 


our representative call ? 


| Lure sm MANUFACTURING C0., Ine 


Established 1909 
Philodeltphia Pa 
Tenn ‘Ge vetalelsl ee 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E Tioga Street 
Paterson, N J G@ Telilelalelelel> 


Worehouses 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 





Silk at Nine-Year Peak—Cotton Yarns Firm in Face of Dullness 
—Lower Prices for Worsted Knitting Counts 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1939 


OSIERY MANUFACTURERS that had been counting on an important 
recession in silk prices during the spring months have been dis- 


appointed. 


Prices of this commodity have after a short-lived 


slight easing snapped back and during the last week have reached a level 
higher than any time in nine years and forecasts are that knitters cannot 
hope for much silk greatly under this for some time ahead but at the 
same time there are reports that prices are also being bolstered by specu- 
lation. Cotton yarns are dull for new orders but prices are stiff spinners 
claiming that they are down to bed rock so far as further cuts are con- 
cerned. Worsted knitting yarn spinners cut prices 5 cents in some in- 
stances early this month when they reduced 2-20s, 50s from $1.02% to 


9742 cents but this did not stimulate new orders of importance. 


Rayon 


yarns have been shipped at a rate somewhat above the rate during this 


time a year ago but new business has been slow. 


are unchanged. 


Cotton Yarns 


The war scare has had a drastic ef- 
fect upon new business in cotton sales 
varns but in the combed and mercer- 
ized sections shipments have been 
maintained at approximately the peak 
levels of the present year. The out- 
standing characteristic of the market 
over the last month has been the sta- 
bility of prices in the face of serious 
handicaps to trading. The foremost of 
these has been the threat of a general 
war abroad which has had a similar 
effect in the sales of cotton yarn mar- 
ket to that of other lines of business. 
The effect has been to diminish the 
volume of new business and during the 
last two weeks an added drawback in 
the market has been the drop in ship- 
ments on old contracts which previous- 
lv had been an outstanding feature of 
the market. 

Carded shipments on old contracts 
have recently declined to such an ex- 
tent that there is now a general talk 
of closing down by certain spinners 
until demand improves and in other 
instances spinners have put into effect 
sharp curtailment programs both of 
which are aimed to guard against a re- 
petition of the unfavorable sellers’ mar- 
ket that existed in 1987. Yarn prices 
have held so steady in the face of for- 
eign and domestic handicaps for two 
main reasons. The first of these is that 
prices had reached a low level which 
spinners have been claiming represent- 
ed cost or even less so that no further 
shading of prices can be expected. The 
second reason for steadiness in prices 
is the threat of a drastic upturn in 
overhead costs through the imposition 
of higher wage minima. The commit- 
tee representing the textile industry 
has recently recommended that the 
minimum wage level should be 32% 
eents which if adopted bv the Admin- 
istrator would mean a sharp increase 
in overhead for a large majority of the 
earded yarn industry. It is believed 
such a wage minimum would not re- 
sult in any great increase in costs for 
combed spinners most of which are pay- 
ing around 33 cents an hour. 

Knitters are still showing a decided 
preference for combed in place of card- 
ed yarns which has been reflected in 


Prices of rayon yarns 


very large shipments of combed peeler 
over recent months. These reached a 
peak in February which was main- 
tained in March but has dropped off 
some during the present month. Ship- 
ments of mercerized have been at a 
peak level for the first quarter of 193), 
topping those of any previous year for 
at least three and the war scare which 
has had a detrimental effect on other 
varns has been without effect in the 
mercerized end. Shipments have been 
maintained but new business has de- 
clined. Prices of mercerized have not 
been changed and knitters claim as was 
true a month ago that in cases where 
sizable amounts are involved several 
cents under the list can be done. 


Si 
ilk 

As was true last month the feature 
of the commodity markets during April 
has been in silk where a new top has 
heen reached, exceeding any for at 
least nine years. At the present time 
raw silk is quoted from $2.48 to $2.53 
compared with the former peak of this 
vear reached March 2 when it was 
priced at $2.56. The low of the pres- 
ent vear was reached early in January, 
the price on January 6 being $1.82, so 
that this commodity has advanced this 
vear about 70 cents or it has advanced 
$1.00 a pound over the last year. Al- 
though there has been a great deal of 
speculation in raw silk as has been evi- 
dent from the rather sharp fluctuations 
from day to day the upturn in prices 
reflects the strong statistical position 
of this commodity together with the 
higher than expected consumption by 
the United States. Warehouse stocks 
in New York were reported at only 
23,100 bales as of April 1, which is the 
lowest total held in that city since 
1934. 

Another bullish development during 
the last month was the raw silk tak- 
ings by American mills during March. 
The mill takings that month exceeded 
trade expectations from 3,000 to 5,000 
bales with a total of 37,863. During 
March hosiery mills continued to take 
deliveries in a fairly heavy manner 
with other consumers of silk such 4s 
ribbon mills also taking in large quan- 
tities. Tie silk manufacturers in the 


Paterson, N. J., section also took silk 
in heavy volume. There is evidence at 
hand now that American consumption 
will taper off because the seasonal peak 
in the hosiery trade has been passed 
while in woven goods many manufac- 
turers have determined to use rayon 
instead of silk as a means of keeping 
their product in the former retail price 
bracket. American consumers have de- 
termined to buy silk in a strict hand- 
to-mouth manner until a sizable reduc- 
tion in prices takes place. 


Rayon 


The rayon yarn market is experi- 
encing a regular spring lull with a di- 
minished demand for most numbers 
and with shipments substantially lower 
than last month. The situation al- 
though probably aggravated by war 
threats is in line with the regular sea- 
sonal drop experienced at this time al- 
most every year. Most producers re- 
port that shipments are currently sub- 
stantially better than they were at this 
time a vear ago. Statistics for the in- 
dustry show there is no burdensome in- 
ventory but many in the market expect 
that stocks will show some increase 
about June 15. At the same time there 
is talk among producers that they will 
begin shortly to curtail and prevent 
this. Deliveries of rayon filament yarn 
during March totaled 26,500,000 pounds 
as compared with 25,600,000 pounds in 
February, both comparing with deliv- 
eries totaling 18,300,000 during March, 
1938. Stocks of such yarns held by 
producers at the end of March totaled 
41.400,000 pounds compared with 64,- 
400,000 a year previous. These March 
shipments reflected an active market 
during the first two weeks of the month 
and a slower activity during the last 
half. 

The high price of silk has had some 
bearing on the volume of rayon deliv- 
eries in recent months but it should be 
pointed out in this connection that al- 
though there has heen a wide swifteh 
from silk to rayon both for dress and 
underwear fabrics the actual poundage 
contribution of this new business is not 
as large as might he expected. There 
has been no change in raven varn 
prices this month and the trade is not 
expecting one in the near futrre. 


Worsted Yarns 


Worsted knitted yarn prices have 
heen easy this month. Several large 
producers of two-ply knitting yarn have 
reduced prices five cents, making the 
reduction so far this year 7% cents. 
Such spinners are now quoting 2-20s, 
50s. at 9714 cents compared. with 
$1.0214 a month ago. Prices of single 
dved yarns have not changed but are 
harely steady. Outerwear manufactur- 
ers have finished a fair spring season 
and are now experiencing a Jul] hefore 
they become active on fall goods, an 
exception to this being continued ac- 
tivity among manufacturers of bathing 
suits. They are buying little new yarn 
and taking little on old contracts so 
that most sales varn spinners are op- 
erating at low rates. 
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AT LAST / _ | Serve Food to Employees 
_ BURRLESS CLASP ENVELOPES |QN THE JOB 
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The new Champion Burrless Clasp, with 
its smooth, even plates, eliminates cut 
fingers and torn fingernails. Automat- 
ically centered and balanced on the 
oe envelope, this clasp affords greater 
. 3 strength and protection to your en- 
closure. 





Champion Burrless Clasp Envelopes 
are manufactured in the South only by 
The Atlanta Envelope Company. And 
they are sold today at no increase in 
: price. 

For prompt delivery and reasonable 
prices, order from 











ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY jr 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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@® Employees work better... 
produce more ... when Ideal 
= Food Conveyors provide periodic food distribution 
ill 7; = throughout the factory. 
| 














Where mass production organization and machinery 


' HH = demand continuous concentration on the job, Ideal food 
i Hi] = service helps maintain workers’ mental and physical 





well-being, increases efficiency, reduces accidents, con- 
serves time. Both employers and employees benefit 





| (TETRA SODIUM PYRO PHOSPHATE) | - from increased production. 

| ° Keeps calcium hardness as solution. | A wide selection of models provides every type of 
| ° Prevents trouble from mineral soaps - service... from simple hamburgers, sandwiches, pastry, 
j 

1 ® Same pH value as soap and is a pow- | = menu including also hot sandwiches, soups, stews and 
| ertul soap builder. ||| = chilled desserts. 


Shipped in 425 |b. bbls. - 125 Ib. kegs - 200 |b. bags Ideal Conveyor Model No. C-843 shown above pro- 


- vides maximum size with minimum weight. It is 97” 
I TRI SODIUM PHOSPHATE 2 long, 44” wide, 60” high. Aluminum body and frame- 
4) DI SODIUM PHOSPHATE - work; copper refrigeration tank. Heated compartment 


Hil OLD STANDBYS—less than !/> of 1° has stainless steel at all points that contact food. 


Hi impurities. All priced in competition 


| with similar products of equal quality. : THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 





| 

| 

| = 

| and soap curds. - coffee, milk, candies, tobacco, etc., to a full cafeteria 
} 





Write us for prices. Demonstrated i 
iz TOLEDO, OHIO 


without cost or obligation to you. 
Associate distributors: The Colson Corp., Elyria, O.; The Colson 
Equipment and Supply Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco; The 
Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co., Canada. 
Mail this coupon for a free copy of the interesting booklet ““Human 
Beings at Work.” 





eee ee 
i The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
| Please send free copy of ““Human Beings at Work.” 
> | Name............ anna teil oe or eee cnet db-atiesaetiins | 
| 3 | Firm. i SL eh ee Ee ae LN ee Ee a oe | 
; 494 Spring St. N.W. Atlanta, Ga. it | 
| Columbia, S C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Texarkana, Ark.; Columbus, Ga.; Hl | Address ____.-----_-__----.--------. eaters “io. ¢ 
Sewers, W. V. HH | City ines etude A nen in nacotan ancoameieg ok a> heater sci 
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DIXIE 


AUTOMATIC . 
COTTON AND RAYON § 


SHEAR 


JUST BEFORE THE SEWING ENTERS FIRST 
BLADE THE REVOLVERS STOP DEAD 
THE INSTANT SEWING IS BY LAST BLADE ALL 
RESUME FULL SPEED 


THE ELEXTOP DOES THIS 
MORE CLOTH CLEANED 


THE LONGEVITY 


OF A COTTON SHEAR IS THE LIFE OF THE KNIVES 


OUR HIGH SPEED STEEL IS INDESTRUCTIBLE 


TRIAL OFFER 
SPRINGFIELD 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. Vermont 
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TINTINDIL 


Certified, Oil-Soluble, Salts- Free 


FUGITIVE DYES 


for TINTING Rayon, Acetate and other 
Synthetic Textile Fibres 


involves the control of three essential factors in RAYON 


HEY last longer be- TINTINDIL MANUFACTURING by one simple application — 
cause they are rein- MOISTURE, LUBRICATION. TINTING. 


forced at the places where | : 
p is READY to USE. Any color. Shipped in light steel 


ordinary parts break. en 
. . TINT! Nou drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can have 


They fit more accu- > 

rately and operate more @ % any color by the turn of a valve. 
eeds ; 

ee ie ee oe phan PROCESS Mechanical Equipment can be synchronized 


because they are made es 

from precision patterns os 3 TINTINOIL with any cotton mill mixing or blending machine. 

by expert workmen. | . Protected by U. S. PATENTS Nos. 1550396, 1618893. 
Write today for prices. ee 1856450, 2006779. 2099146. 2115218. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY <p Write Today for Full Particulars 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Origineters of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS fer CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PL&CE - NEW YORK 
Southern Scales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. 


Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. 
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PADLOCKED 
FOR SERVICE 














When you think of tanks, 
think of Cole — “Tank 
Builders for Over 80 


Years!’ For more than 





The right to serve people in any capacity 
earries with it certain obligations. insenatine of 6 centers 
we have been building 
tanks: Water tanks, acid 


tanks, dye tanks, chemical 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
be a precision operation to secure the de- 
manded quality and uniformity to meet 
the particular ring traveler requirements. - 

| ; loy, supported by towers 
THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- - ad iaainaaeiati tail Die 
PANY obligates itself to see that you get; | If it’s tanks, we can build 
this quality and uniformity by securely any kind, of any size, for 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


tanks, oil tanks, creosote 
tanks, etc., of steel and al- 





you anywhere. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 
towers we manufacture 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 

ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 

FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 

THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 

THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-Bow VERTICAL 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, air 
receivers, heavy pressure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us for 
your individual  require- 
ments, or we can produce 
anything special from your 
own designs. 


Write for 
“Tank Talk’ -- No. 2-C, 
Southern Sales Representatives: 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 
WILLIAM H. ROSE 
Greenville, S. C. 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina . 
OLIVER B. LAND UE | 
P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 





or let us know your needs. 


R. D. COLE 


MANUFACTURING 


C O.M PAN Y 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established in 1854 
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Always Uniform 





® Penetrates More 


Thoroughly 
e Boils Thin 


@ Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 








r me © Dependabl 
The Wkavers Fricnd "ia 








Distributed by 


DANIEL Ht. WALLACE 


Southern Agent 


GC. 6: RRR sw «wc el eee. S.C. 
F.M. WALLACE . Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Charlotte, N. C. 


CASTILE . 





USE CAMACHINES 
FOR 


Saiz 


Jit 


Gt POPLAR ST -)°4016),.45 4, Fae. Fae @ 


Greenville, $. C. 
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CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


Ti 
Keever Starch 


¢ ompany 





Columbus, Ohio 














PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a tnal order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 


on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
DALTON 











GEORGIA | 





; 
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TERMACO CARDROOM BOBBINS 
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Each Termaco bobbin is made to rigid specifications from highest quality Rock Map!e 
stock, nicely finished outside and inside to protect roving and prevent collection of lint. 


” Droduct of the SFoulh— for Southern Mills 


Spools, Cones, Clearer Boards, Scavenger Rolls, etc. 


SEND YOUR NEXT INQUIRY FOR 


TEXTILE WOOD PARTS 


to 


The Terrell Machine Company, Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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DON'T BUY TOOLS BLINDFOLDED 


SC-5 Set \ DEMAND 
Flat Chisels 
By QUALITY 


“al DETERMINE 


HIDDEN 
VALUES 


@ Many tools are offered on the basis of 
appearance, but don't be blinded by 
appearance alone. Look your way through 
the shell of ''finish'’ and think of steel... 
design . . . strength . . . performance on 
the job ... highest quality . . . service. 






- The "Supreme" chisels illustrated will stand 


up under the toughest kind of use .. . will 
help make your job easier and your work 
more efficient. 


MAKE SNAP-ON YOUR TOOL HEADQUARTERS 


- There are over 1800 tools in the Snap-on— 


Blue-Point line . . . a tool for every service 
or repair job in your plant. When you 
buy tools—buy Snap-on. 


Warehouse Stocks Carried in Textile Districts 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


DEPT. "'T’’ KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 








- @ 


STANDARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 
TOOLS 


for 

LOOM........ 
SPINNING 
TWISTER... 
SPOOLER... 
CARD ROOM 

FRAME... 
OPENING & 

PICKER... 
FIXERS 


die 


MACHINE 
SHOPS AND 
GEN. UTILITY 











Gnap-On Me Choiceoy PBlue-Point 


Socket Wrenches 


Beller Mechanics Mechanic Tools 
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TECTRTOECTRGEERETAAERCETERREREIRORREE TEL ERR EEET TLE 


You can Condition Floors 
Faster and Better at LESS COST 


Speed in doing a job without a reduction in the efficiency and 
quality of the work is true economy. Lawlor Model 20-C is a 
combination scrubber and water vacuum pick-up machine that 
cleans your floors cleaner with minimum interruption to produc- 
tion. Let our experienced engineers demonstrate the advantages 
of a machine that does a double job—they will be glad to work 
out a floor maintenance schedule based upon the conditions in 
your plant and show you how it will save you real money. For 
consultation without obligation write, wire or phone. 

















THE Co. 
MODEL 20-C 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
LAWLOR MACHINES New Orleans, La. Established 1895 Dallas, Texas 
Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co., 
122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ili. Atlanta, Ga. 











RRM 
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This | is ; the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—|31 West First St—Charlotte, N. C_—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 

















COCURUGEAEEAAEREELEREEOGERET TT tite 








Designed EKxpressly TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


scene BARKLEY 
WWNa*11\12a 0) 14; 


INDUSTRY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 

















See it in action—on your 
own floors—under actual 
working conditions. No 
obligation. Phone nearest 
Finnell branch, or write: 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc. 


1305 East Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 


GASTONIA, le)ranem@-Vrelal.y-\ 
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& All you have to do whenever 
you want bearings is to help your- 
self from Bunting’s big stocks. Com- 
pletely machined and finished— 
ready for assembly—these “help 
yourself” bearings are available in 
hundreds of sizes for all mechanical 
applications and for electric motors 
of all makes from 1/ 50 hp to 100 hp. 
Write for catalog of these ready-to- 
use bearings, Bunting Precision 
Bronze Bars— machined I. D., O. D. 
and ends—and other Bunting prod- 
ucts ... The Bunting Brass & Bronze 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses 
in All Principal Cities. 





BRONZE BUSHINGS -« 


PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
BABBITT METALS 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
‘‘The New Flexible ’”’ ‘Needs No Damping” 
TRADE MARK 











Stocks in rer IRTLUNTEIT? The Standard 
all the leading i Paras lilt Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres LEA LOOINOUOMONLT LILLY Medium 





GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
HE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE | 


Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 
















Stocked by the 
Principal : 
Mill Supply Houses | 
Sole Agents for ne 


Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

72 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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BU 


STANDARDIZED SLARINGS 





‘fover 10 years 


of reliable 
service =< 
without repairs Faas 
of any kind 9? 
















Our Pe 
""* aads ec Letton 
445 14-inch size ae oe en ee maa 
_ .ea. mm 
Powers trap can men, ae 
Y "Ure. Sie, Petey thee o they — 
often be used on oan Pa tnee 2 ett Me pare . 
“80d on a inen Se hove 
jobs that would et tact TE ewcicaey TP A we 
° ° ~ee rep Se « meMire 3 ines 
ordinarily re- W eset oa 
quire %-inch en 
and l-inch ™ oS 
traps 77 7 
Reduce Repairs, Trouble and Expense wy 4° SMALL SIZE 
| | A will fit in palm of 
Ye POWERS TRAPS | | Bo nner 
o Pheke er witte'ser scarest otter (ome. 
POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY, *a. 


1032 jefferson Standard Bidg., 
GREENSBORO, N. C. Offices in 47 
Cities. 


WA y 
veh wh 
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RIED gives you 


More Speed 
Easier Work 
Money Saving 








No. 65R-C, ratchet, 

cam type workholder. 

Users’ net price com- 
plete $15.00. 





No wonder these new RIGEID 
No. 65R die stocks have won quick 
OK from you pipe tool experts. 
They’re super-strong—even cam 
plates are drop-forged hardened 
steel. Your choice of two automatic, 
fully mistake-proof workholders — 
no bushings. They thread 4 sizes of 
pipe with 1 set of chasers — instead 
of 16 and they stay in the tool, no 
uy losing, no bother changing. Fast 
No. 65R-P, ratchet, plate easy shift to size—8 models to 
peo men Py meet your needs. It pays you to see 
these new RIGEID 65Rs before 
you buy. For smooth, quick, perfect 
threading, ask your Supply House 
for RIBEIDs. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, O. 


Rigai(D 3i: ke 
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After 58 Years Still the Standard 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


58 years ...and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, ful] strength and 
uniformity. 





Ask for infermation on 





Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Oalcium Ohloride — Oausticized Ash 
— Oaustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite—Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solway Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 








Burkart-Sehier Chemical OCo., Hercules Powder Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Paper Makers Chemical Div.. 
s Atlanta, Ga. 

Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
* 
BE. B. Krebbs Supply Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
Ignochburg, Va. ouse Co., 
* Birmingham, Ala. 
Leanfestey Supply Co., 
Tampa, Fila. * 
a 
Miller Machinery & Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc. 
Jaeksenville, Miami, a. Nashville, Tenn. 











RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS i 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
| COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
| SPECIAL REPORTS : 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 























Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 





SCO-CO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 


SCO-CO Industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co., Ine. 























TAKE YOUR 
HUMIDIFICATION 
PROBLEMS TO A 


Years of experience in 
process studies of cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted 
and rayon manufacture have provided the 
right Amco equipment for every job, and 
the specialized knowledge that makes for 


its efficient installation and operation. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


BOSTON ... ATLANTA .. . CHARLOTTE 











20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO senaine 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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ROLLER CLOTHS 


for 


Quality Yarns 


at Lowered Costs 


These well-felted, long-wearing fabrics, in combina- 
tion with high-grade roller leathers, assure yarns of 
consistently high strength and uniformity. A trial of 
ALBANY Roller Cloths will prove their value to you. 


ANY FELT 


| nati 











Opppaeereneiaiel i! ! Lh 





LANE TRUCKS 


Speeder 


For Slubber-doff Use. 
General Utility 
Sturdy °* Smooth ° Light 


Write for Catalog No. 126-C 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Ince. 


Manufacturers Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





16] 


0. LCEBNY 
NEW YORK 


UT ti 






















OPERATING 
TYPE 





wen \\\\\\\) [77 
TWO INSTRUMENTS IN ONE—Com- 


bining atemperature regulator with 
an indicating thermometer gives a 
visual check on the performance 
of the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust it for the required opera- 
ting temperature. 


EASY TO INSTALL— Both ther- 
mometer and regulator operate 
from the same thermal system. 


AIR OPERATED REGULATORS WITH 
THERMOMETERS—Our complete 
line of compressed air operated 
regulators combined with indicat- 
ing and recording thermometers 
are described in Bulletin 226. 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
1032 Jefferson Standard Bidg.. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Offices in 47 
Cities. See your phone book. 
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Years 
of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Contro! 
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For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 














_ * CZ, ° - cess of your trip will be enhanced by | 
a” Z/1 CAVENLENCEe : : staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
2: distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
When You A re / n A tla nta =: luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
s 3 superior service of this superb hotel 
You will be comfortable in the quiet, digni- - 3 have made it internationally famous. 


fied atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Sit- 





uated as it is, just outside the city’s center of ee 
noise, it provides thoughtfal accommodations The 


for those who appreciate the best. : 
600 outside rooms, each with bath... “AN DERBILT 
convenient parking and garage accommo- = 
dations . . . popular prices throughout. 

: Rates From $3 HOTEL | 
ATLANTA BILTMORE PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK . . 


[DINK 
HOTELS 



































* * 
























\ 
. « Give good service as a matter of 
N course; they are popular because 
~ of their friendly service, whioh com- 
Ss without extravagance sane bonus bine to make better service... 
~ at one of the \ TT _ = You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 
| Nation's Leading Hotels ’ The ANSLEY ATLANTA 
q Universally accepted for its-comfort, service | - - ’ 
“| and prestige, it is in os mony <p of | me The 0. HENRY GREENSBORO 
—j| the shopping, business and theatrical section [- © SAVANNAH 
—| and in ‘easy access of all railway stations. {|_ x The SAVANNAH 9 
Single Room & Bath $3.50 up. Double Room & Bath $6. up. — The TUTWILER BIRMINGHAM 
a * Air conditioned bed rooms! . 















RITZ CARLTON cxonsconcty The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
~ Egene Miler umermemermrecree «cs The ST. CHARLES * 


vssuviice * The ANDREW JACKSON * 








a 


%* Air conditioned bed rooms! 





* DINKLER HOTELS CO.unc. 
* * Carling Dinkler. Pres. and Genera! VWanaoer 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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CAST IRON PULLEYS 


MACHINE MOLDED 













Well Proportioned 
Accurately Turned 
Nicely Balanced 


Standard Single 

or Double Belt, 
Solid or Split Pulleys— 
his teas Tight and Loose Pulleys— 

ee Clamp Hub Pulleys—Flange Pulleys— 
, Peanveyer Pulleys—Ball Bearing Loose Pulleys— 


~ Solid Web Center Motor Pulleys—Dove-Tail Joint Split Pulleys 
Friction WheelsmFly Wheels™Balance Wheels 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton Mills than any other 


od 





manufacturer in the United States‘ 











sercceeeecegiaggenl 
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Bosson & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 

Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 











Soluble Pine Oil B&L Bleaching Oil 








12 year old POWERS 
traps are still giving 
good service! 





@ When you think of chewing gum 
with long lasting flavor you think of 
WRIGLEY’S — and when you want 
steam traps that give long years of 
satisfactory service think of Powers 


WHY POWERS TRAPS GIVE 
YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
1. Usually outlasts other traps... 2. 
bigger Capacity “you can often use 

Powers trap in place of many 
34 le 1” traps of other makes...3. 
Strainer built right in the trap at no 
extra cost. 


Test One FREE for 90 Days— 
Compare it with the best trap you 
are now using. If it doesn’t do 
what we claim simply return it. 
There’s no obligation. Order 
one now. THE POWERS REGU- 
LATOR CO., 1032 Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Gre2nsboro, 
N. C. Offices in 47 Cities. 
See your phone book. 
























Test A POWERS 


TRAP FOR 90 DAYS Free! 
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POWERS | 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission A isements set “wa a * Dositi 
or discounts. Rane is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to GvertGsements Ot “WOM ad atyte. Positions wanted .09 


page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 

columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 

G0 > $5.00 ff eae $4.20 tepted at display rate only. 

8 inches 2222777777777 460 _50 inches -222~777777~ 880 -—«-Box. number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 

SP TD snnktsitmiecual Be < CCE 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 














POSITION WANTED SALARIED POSITIONS Paul B. Eaton 


Foremen .. . Managers .. . Superintendents 


scapes eat 8 fl aca cae — Our system of searching out higher-bracket sala- PATENT ATTORNEY 

ave a «eV years © ; >» am ; ried positions, hiding your identity, increases your 

oughly mene witt baying in W — salary commensurate with training and experience. 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
markets, especially Memphis territory. Best or valuable information, address Textile Dept., 

of references. Address Box No. 471, care EXECUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERVICE, wg By R Bree oy Rl 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. & 


300 B St., S.E., Washington, D. UV. 8. Patent Office 




















CLOTH ROOM MAN WANTED NARROW FABRIC SPECIALIST 
WANTS POSITION Mill hotel or boarding house. Have years POSITION WANTED 


Married, 36 years of age Experience: 18 of experience in this line. Will consider as manager or superintendent. Successful 
vears in cloth room. 6 vears overseer, hand- furnished or unfurnished place. At present record production and quality. Thorough, 
ling all kinds of cotton and rayon goods, place ten years. Reason for change—mill practical technical knowledge yarn to fin- 
also 2 years overseer of grey room in fin- closed indefinitely. Can supply references. ished goods, narrow non-elastic and elastic, 
ishing plant. Address Box No. 472, care Address Box 470, care COTTON, Grant wide elastic looms, braiding. Address Box 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 469 care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















EQUIPMENT WANTED POSITION WANTED] | POSITION WANTED 








Reliable y pasting in North Carolina can use As overseer of carding or carding and spin- Experienced industrial accountant, em- 
25 to 30 H-H or B-5 knitting machines. ning. 20 years experience. Familiar with ployed at present, wants position with tex- 
Rent or lease for one year or more. State most all kinds of numbers. Can furnish tile firm. Young, single, college graduate, 
needles and size of machines. Address best of references. 48 years of age, mar good references. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
Box No. 473, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., ried and have family. Address Box No. dress R. P. S., c/o COTTON, Grant Build- 
Atlanta, Ga. 457, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ing, Atlanta, Ga. 
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NOTICE! Cotton Classers, Textile | POSITION WANTED FOR SALE 


Foremen, Designers, Office Work- , 








Factory building located in a north central 














ers, Recreation Leaders, Adminis- Full Fashioned Knitter, 10 years experi- North Carolina community. 12,000 square 
trators and Teachers of Public and |! ence, desires position as fixer or fixer’s as- feet floor space. Suitable for the manufac- 
. - : sistant. Mechanically inclined, good edu- ture of Hosiery, Cotton Yarn, etc. Separate 
Evening Schools in Textile Com- | cation, married, A-l references, go any- offic Property surrounded by fine lawns 
munities! ) ant Oe gh - gg care COTTON, and shrubbery. Address Box 475. care 
Have you mastered your job? ee COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
‘ — | 
CLEMSON COLLEGE _, 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Your Advertisement on This Page 





May be able to help you help yourself ! wl 
Specialists teach the following: = 

Bo ee eee = will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? 

-] General Textiles* - Do you desire a good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do 
Industrial Management* oS oh f 
Principles of Economics* — you desire your business or professional card place efore 

“| Educational Psychology* = * 

|] Typewriting* [) Job peeey" sis* , =< the textile industries 

-| Auto Mechanics* ([]) Business saw* rm A ; 

| Gas and Electric Welding* > Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? 

“} School Administration* o | h h h 

Community Recreation Leadership* ) ts 11,750 copies per month reach the textile executives, super- 

‘| Vocational and Educational Guidance* 

"J Philosophy ‘of Vocational Education ** ! intendents and heads of departments throughout the industry. 

ae 2 oat ee ee | Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 
I am interested in courses marked [X]. Please 

send catalog or full information | 

me alae ap : COTTON 

DEES iciicse compabdeowe eee eT ee ee ee ee | 

DORI. so hb chad he 6 aod toad Ob Se bon Obbbcer tee | 


Mail to: W. H. WASHINGTON, Dean, Grant Bldg. | ATLANTA, GA. 


Clemson College Summer School, 
Clemson, 8S. C. 
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You know Halsey Taylor Coolers will be free from servicing annoyances because they 
are made by a house thot devotes its entire resources to this one type of product. 
You know they'll be health-safe, because they're the only coolers with patented 
hygienic features such as practical automatic stream control and two-stream projector. 
Play safe—buy coolers that are TAYLOR-made! 

In Ice or Electric Models to Suit any Requirement 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 





COOLER 


Wilsey Taylor 


FOUNTAINS 








I 











Manufactured by 


PENICK & FORD. LTD: INC 





NEW YORK, WN. Y. 





CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 
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"We're glad to see our mill dark 
after the second shift!’’ 


Concentrating production into two shifts is an economy 
entirely possible where equipment is maintained at 
high efficiency. If your rings have gotten worn and wavy, 
you can definitely increase production in your spin- 
ning and twisting departments. Install high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH spinning rings, and our patented 


lubricated twister rings — for concentrated production! 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING Fy RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Me Jivister (2 ings since 1573 
























‘A 





Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


When you want accurate and de- 
pendable automatic temperature or 
humidity control for Air Conditioning 
systems or Industrial Processes call in 
a Powers engineer. With a very com- 
plete line of self-operating and com- 
pressed air operated controls we are 
wellequipped to fill your requirements. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR 
CO., 1032 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro. N. C. Offices in 47 Cities 


of Temperature and 
48 Years * Humidity Control * 


POWERS 


* TEMPERATURE AND * 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to index correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 
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Abington Textile Machinery. 


Tooke Teer ere Tt Tee ee 121 
Albany Felt Co. ....... : 161 
Aldrich Machine Works ...... 32 
Alemite Corporation ......... " 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ..... 3 


American Aniline Products, Inc. * 


American Moistening Co. ..... 160 
American Monorail Co. ...... 50 
American Pulley Co. ........ 119 
American Yarn & Processing 

Co. a et " 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...160 
Bree ae Gk bs 2% 8% 0% - 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 97 
Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Ine. 1 
Ashworth Bros., Imc. ....... . 
Associated Business Papers 

Ine. TCT tie eae ee ae ee 
Atlanta Envelope Co. .......153 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ' 
Atwood Machine Co 
B 
Barber-Colman Co. ....... » - 40d 
Barkley Machine Works .....158 
~eoee meses Ge. | ds bc ck és s 
ee ae f 
Borne, Sc rymser Sear 154 
Bosson & Lane, imc. .....c0- 163 
. _ i ee eee 121 
RO ci es oa 149 
srown Instrume nt Cc SHS ce. 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. ..159 
Burroughs Adding Mch. Co. .. * 
sutterworth & Sons Co., H. W. * 
C 
Calco Chemical Co., Ime, ..... 15 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... 156 
ER a are 52 
Se. SEs a n'a eo ote 6 ee 6 on 164 
Clemson College Summer 

I Ne ae en ee a ae. ae 164 
Cleveland Tramrail Division... . 
Cr wr. § . «« fat ababeeeee s 110 
Clover Leaf Mfg. le tse bo 119 
Gene ae, See, Ge ee bee ee bes 155 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. - 
Commercial Credit Co. ...... 20 


Commercial Factors Corp. .... 99 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co.. 16 
Corn Products Sales Co. .....117 
Crane Co. 


D 


i Ge ES eee . 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ...... 110 
Detergent Products Corp. ....153 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... . 
a ee . 
ES SS > ae ere 25 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ..... 26 
eS ee ad 
Draper Corporation ...... ] 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 159 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Dyestuffs Division ........ * 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. I., Fine Chemic als 
DD 6 Dern he one «eo & ss 2 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Finishes Division .... 33 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., E. 1L., R. & H. Chemi- 
Se ES kG ba bs ena ee 

Duro Metal Products Co. ..... * 

E 

ee PE 4 nn hae cere 164 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. ... 18 


Executive's Promotion Service. 164 


F 


Peatmir Beartime O08. ....cceos ° 
Fidelity Machine Co. ....... = 
Finnell System, Inc. ........ 158 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. ..... ° 
Foster Machine Co. ......... ° 
ey GO Ls whi cee'd owas os 42 
Preamkuem Frecees Oe. ...ccess ° 
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Gaston County Dyeing Machine 


Dds cities cite dae cherie shoe 109 
Gastonia Brush Co. .......... ° 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & Spindle 

ih fits Febe Oncaea cae Ot ene on S 
Gates meme GI. nk ces cees “ 
Gaylord Container Corp. ° 
eae 30 
General Dyestuffs Corp. ..... 37 
General Electric Co., Lamps ° 
General Electric Co., Motors.. 

ee ee ee ey eee 22 and 23 
General Electric Co., Water 
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General Electric Vapor Lamp 
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Gill Leather Co. “ 
Goldens’ Foundry & Mch. Co..163 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... 4 
Grinnell Co., Inc. ... * 
Gulf Oil Corporation ........ 39 
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H & B American Machine Co... 
Hart Products Corp. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Henderson Foundry & Mch. 
he nee a ky td 6 he ew 154 
Hermas Machine Co. ........ ° 
Hetherington & Sons, Ince., 
RAR Ae ae 159 
Holt Hardwood Co. ......... ad 
Hotel Atlanta Biltmore ...... 162 
gy a 162 
Hetel Bits Oariton .......... 162 
nn arr . oc cece ee es 162 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. ...... 44 
Hunter Machine Co., James 29 
Hyatt Bearings Division ..... . 
I 
International Business Machines 
a ee a rR ee i 
Sabaomattunel Nickel] Co., Inc... 
dhe ie bows oe Inside Front Cover 
J 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. ..... 48 
Johnson Bronze Co. ......... 103 
Johnson Corporation ........ sd 
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i ee KO Ce eee ee wens 157 
i Cos won eae a ee 2 
Keever Starch Co. ..........156 


L 


Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....161 


Langevin, George F. ......... . 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ...... 151 
ie eee ee EE no wb bee oe a 158 
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Ci Ce Ms CS be eh Be ° 
Loper Co., Ralph E. .........160 
Lunkenheimer Co. ....... se. * 
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Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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Map - Flooring Manufacturers 
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renters = san Alkali Works, Inc.. * 
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Merrow Machine Co. ......... 151 


Mill Factors Corp. eye 
Morse Chain Co. Inside Back Cover 
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National Ring Traveler Co. ..158 
New Departure Mfg. Co. ' 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- 

cant Co. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. * 
North, Inc., Frank G. a 


O 


Old Dominion Box Co. ....... 149 
Page Fence Association ...... 110 


Parks-Cramer Co. { 
Parks & Woolson Mech. Co. ...154 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co.. 9 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc......165 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ... 6 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. * 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ... 47 


Powers Regulator Co. ....... 
66 ss aus 159, 161, 163 and 165 
Premier-Pabst Sales Co. ..... * 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc...... 
ee Se ee ee 115 and 123 
Provident Life & Accident In- 
See Se, ss 6 Ss sh Oe * 
ees eae ee 166 
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Quaker City Chemical Co. .... * 
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Republic Rubber Division .... * 
Republic Steel Corp. ........ 54 
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Robert & Company .......... * 


Rochester Eng’g & Centrifugal 
Corp. 


Rockwood Mfg. Co. .. , 
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Royce Chemical Co. . Back Cover 
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S. K. F. Industries, Inc. .... 43 
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Sandoz Chemical Co ......... . 
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Scott & Williams, Inc. ...... 12 
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Shell-Union Oil Corp. ....... 49 
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Sirrine & Co., J. E. . Front Cover 
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Southport Paint Co., Inc. ...160 
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Taylor Instrument Companies... 36 
Terrell Machine Co. ........ 157 
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Textile Finishing Machinery C * 
Textile Machine Works ‘5 
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Trust Company of Georgia . 
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U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. " 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. ..... 155 
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Walker Electrical Co. ...... e 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. ........ 19 
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Warwick Chemical Co. ...... e 


Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc..149 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Water Coolers ........ 38 
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Co. (Motors) 
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Whitin Machine Works .... 5 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. ........... 137 
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any engineers in many plants show that 
when Morse Silent Chain drives are installed. Production 


iS stepped up by the smooth, dependable flow of Power OS Lae : HIGH EFFICIENCIES— 


a - . : * COMPACTNESs oe at) 99.4 LHROUGH 
Ct Mo , ~ “ e " y ag’ Ps . ° 2 
tse Silent Chain drives actually cost no more than * RUGGEDNEs< ae — LIFE OF DRIv) 
% 4 : . a . y 4 y « > . SA e rh 
“SS satisfactory Cypes of drives! * FLEXIBILITY scamline S NOTECTIVI 
*& NO SLIPPING—“TEETH 


ena | : MINIMUM 
ation for NOT TENSION MAINTENANC} 


Or Write direct to Morse. Ithac. * CAPACITY TO TAKE * LOW FIRST COST 
» £0NACa, SEVERE OVERLOADS * ADAPTABILITY 


he Morse m 


tu. Ask him. 


an in your territory has ful] inform 


SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 





eG 5S To CLUTCHES 


Med hy = PositiveDRIVES 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY BORG-WARNER Con 
o Pp. 








ITHACA NN. Va DIVISION 
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Dont Go 
OTA Le 
on FINISH. 


op. © 7 Fae ie} 


VELV-U-RAY! 
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You may not be “at sea”... but you may be practically 
sunk under a finishing problem. And help’s at hand! 


It's an OIL, fellows... 





The St Pues Oil 


As a supreme softener, harsh, brittle and unruly synthetic fibres are 
reduced to a state of absolute control. * Cottons and silks...staple 
weaves of satin, taffeta and crepe twists...all popular fibre mixtures 
... reflect the penetrating, livening and mellowing effects of 
VELV-O-RAY. « PERFECT FINISH is apparent in extra ‘“body’’, silky 
feel and graceful drape. There’s no stickiness, and never rancidity! 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CARLTON HILL NEW JERSEY 











